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Preface fo the Second Edition 


The five years since the publication of the first edition of 
Industrial Psychology have been eventful ones for the world 
and for psychology in industry. A decade ago, only a dozen 
or fifteen persons were usually in attendance at sessions on 
industrial psychology at professional meetings. Hundreds 
now attend the sessions on this subject. A decade ago, only 
a scattered few psychologists were employed by industry. 
Scores of psychologists are now well established in industrial 
jobs. Before World War II, only a few courses in industrial 
psychology were given by a limited number of colleges and 
universities. Now, almost every department of psychology 
gives one or more courses in this subject, to say nothing of 
the many extension, evening, and correspondence courses 
devoted to psychology in industry. 

This growth of interest in the field of industrial psychology 
has also resulted in a marked increase in publications in this 
field during the past few years. The major purpose of the 
present revision of Industrial Psychology has been to include a 
coverage of this extensive new material. Every chapter has 
been thoroughly revised and much new material has been 
included. In addition, two entirely new chapters have been 
added, one of which deals with the interview and related 
employment procedures, the other with wages and job 
evaluation. The recent recognition of the contribution that 
can be made by psychology to the subject of job evaluation 
would seem to justify a coverage of at least the basic principles 
of job evaluation techniques in a textbook on industrial 
psychology. The chapter on visual skills has been revised 
in collaboration with Dr. S. E. Wirt. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


To an even greater extent than when the first edition was 
written, the author is indebted to many persons in the indus- 
trial world for continued interest in and support of this work. 
Indeed, the number of persons and companies to whom 
appreciation is due is so great that even a sincere attempt to 
list them would almost certainly result in some unintended 
omissions. Specific acknowledgments to those from whom 
work has been reported are given throughout the text. Other 
than this, no complete list of acknowledgments will be 
attempted, but a specific word of appreciation is clearly due 
to the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company for its collabora- 
tion and material assistance in research on personnel testing 
procedures. This company has made possible the installation 
and operation at Purdue University of a statistical research 
laboratory — the Occupational Research Center — , under the 
supervision of Dr. N. C. Kephart and Dr. S. E. Wirt. With- 
out this cooperative assistance, many of the investigations 
reported in this revision could not have been made. 


Joseph Tiffin 



Preface to the First Edition 


This book deals with applications of psychology that have 
been made in industry. These applications are not limited to 
employee selection and placement. Industrial psychology 
has also been applied to the improvement of merit rating, 
reduction of accidents, solution of visual problems, increasing 
the accuracy of inspection, improvements in training methods, 
and the measurement and improvement of employee morale. 

The growth of interest in psychological methods during 
the past decade -within such organizations as the American 
Management Association shows that psychology as a tech- 
nology has been accepted as a tool of industrial management. 
This book covers the procedures and techniques that have 
been responsible for that acceptance. These techniques 
can be improved, of course. They will be improved as fur- 
ther industrial application of psychology points the way 
toward desirable modifications. But just as they are wotw, 
the industries that have given them a trial have not been dis- 
appointed in them. 

A considerable amount of the content of this book is 
based on research that has not previously been published. 
This work has been in the nature of cooperative projects 
carried on by the Division of Education and Apphed Psy- 
chology at Purdue IJniversity and a number of industries. 
Practically all of the material on industrial vision and acci- 
dents, and a considerable amount of the material on individual 
differences, merit rating, and employee placement tests is 
presented here for the first time. 

The treatment of test application emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the selection ratio — an emphasis first crystallized 
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by H. C. T^lor and J. T. Russell of the Western Electric 
onapanj . Test programs conducted in terms of the principle 
have shown that a highly effective use of tests can be made 
even when no applicants are rejected for employment The 
value of a testing program .under such conditions has not 
always been recognized. To facilitate an understam^ng S 
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Company; and to F. J. Martin, of the Belden Manufacturing 
Company. 

Most of the research on industrial vision has been carried 
on in collaboration with S. E. Wirt and Ray Reed, of the 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company. Chapter 6, which 
deals with this subject, has been written in collaboration with 
Dr. Wirt. Collaboration with H. B. Rogers, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Engineering at Purdue University, 
in research on the selection and training of industrial inspec- 
tors, has resulted in a relationship between psychology and 
industrial engineering that has broadened the horizon of 
applied psychology. The interest in industrial psychology 
constantly expressed by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Professor of 
Management at Purdue University, has been a source of 
inspiration. Mr. G. A. Satter read and suggested certain 
changes in the appendix dealing with elementary statistical 
procedures. Mr. Max Wastl, laboratory technician, con- 
structed most of the apparatus used in instrumental research. 

To all of the above, to the numerous workers whose 
published research has been drawn upon in writing this book, 
and to the other persons in industry who have helped with 
various phases of the research in industrial psychology, the 
writer is happy to acknowledge his sincere appreciation. 


Joseph Tiffin 
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The Significance of Individual 
Differences in Industry 

The management of an expanding industry may obtain 
ten or a hundred or even a thousand new machines of a certain 
type with reasonable assurance that the new pieces of machin- 
ery will be identical in construction, equal in efficiency, and 
capable of uniform output. But to obtain an equal number 
of persons who are able to operate these machines with a satis- 
factory and uniform degree of competence is quite another 
matter. Every foreman knows that identical machines 
seldom deliver identical production when they are controlled 
by different operators. People are not alike by nature, 
training, education, or inclination. A job may be done well 
by one, fairly well by another, and very poorly by a third. 
The job may be a source of great personal satisfaction to one, 
a monotonous and boring task to another, and entirely beyond 
the capacity of a third. Modern industry is becoming 
increasingly aware of the importance of placing on every job 
an individual who is not only able to do the job well but 
who, in addition, is temperamentally adapted to the job in 
question. The success of personnel placement depends upon 
placing every individual on a job that matches the capacity 
of the individual and upon giving him adequate and specific 
training to do the job. If the job is too difficult or the training 
has been inadequate, the result is confusion, low production, 
and possible injury either to the operator or the machine. 
If the job is too easy, the result is boredom, mind wandering, 

: 1 ' 




2 INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN INDUSTRY 

and daydreaming, with the dissatisfaction that so often 
accompanies these activities. 

An individual is best adapted and is usually most satisfied 
— and this applies whether he is at work, at home, or on his 
vacation — when he has found an outlet for whatever energy, 
drive, and abihty he may possess. If his job calls for abilities 
that he does not have and cannot develop, he continually 
experiences the despair of failure. If, on the other hand, his 
Job calls for only a fractional part of his ability, he is likely to 
develop other means of self-expression, which, at their best, 
may be daydreaming or an unduly critical attitude and, at 
their worst, may become a definite and serious mental illness 
or disease. Energy not demanded by the job is usually 
released into some other channel. Too often the release of 
this “extra energy” is in a direction that not only fails to 
benefit either the employee or his employer but, on the con- 
trary, is actually detrimental to the interests of one or both of 
these parties. 

Many investigations, both experimental and statistical, 
furnish the basis for the above statements. In 1923, Bills* 
reported a significant correlation between intelhgence and 
difficulty of work being done by clerical workers. She noted 
that after the workers had been two and a half years on the 
job, the correlation approximately doubled in amount. This 
she interpreted to mean that with seniority comes a definite 
shifting of employees toward levels of job difficulty that 
match their ability. In another investigation. Pond and 
Bills- found that labor turnover can be markedly reduced by 
a careful placement of employees in jobs of a difficulty com- 
mensurate with the ability of those employees. Low-ability 
employe es— as revealed by mental tests at the time of employ- 

VM. A. Bills, “Relation of Mental Alertness Test Scores to Positions and 
1 ermanency m Company, Journal of Applied Psychology, VII (1923), pp. 154 - 

= Millicent Pond and Marion A. Bills, “Intelligence and Clerical Jobs. Two 
pp 41-56 lest Score to Job Held,” Personnel Journal, XII ( 1933 ), 
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ment — showed only half the turnover on certain simple jobs 
as did high-ability emploj^ees assigned to the same jobs. 
On jobs more difficult in nature, exactly the opposite situation 
prevailed: the low-ability employees showed the largest turn- 
over and the high-abilit5^ employees the least. Standardized 
mental tests® reveal that on jobs of a repetitive, routine 
nature it is not uncommon to find negative correlations 
betw’een productivity and mental ability. Such studies 
indicate the practical importance of placing employees on 
jobs that match their ability. 

Industry has long recognized the existence and importance 
of individual differences in training and skill. Personnel 
managers, in hiring tradesmen, make every effort to determine 
in advance the degree of skill that the applicant possesses. 
But often employers do not so clearly recognize the fact that 
differences in capacity for machine operation and other jobs 
that are ordinarily considered as unskilled or semiskilled are 
just as great and just as important as differences in skill 
among tradesmen. The significance to industry of individual 
differences among employees is far more important than that 
of differences in skill already developed or of differences that 
can be detected in an interview. The concept of individual 
differences is concerned with basic differences in capacity 
which are of importance in every phase of industrial personnel 
placement. 

Recent social legislation and the inclusion of some form of 
seniority clause in practically every union contract make the 
consideration of individual differences at the time of hiring 
more important than the placing of men and women on jobs 
that are neither above nor below their capacity to succeed. 
There was a time, not so long ago, when any employee — new 
or old- — could be dismissed whenever his supervisor felt that 

® Joseph Tiffin and R. J. Greenly, “Employee Selection Tests for Electrical 
Fixture Assemblers and Radio Assemblers/^ Journal of Applied Psychology ^ 
XXIII (1939), pp. 240-263. See also Joseph Tiffin and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., 
“The Adaptability Test: A. Fifteen Minute Alertness Test for Use in Personnel 
Allocation,” Journal of Applied Psychology j XXYII (1943), pp. 152-163. 
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the employee’s services were no longer advantageous to the 
company. Often employees were tried out on several jobs 
over a period of months and were then dismissed as unsuited 
for any of the jobs available. Under modern legislative 
enactments and union-management agreements, it is practi- 
cally impossible for industry to follow this procedure today. 
Unemplo3Tnent insurance premiums are paid at least partly 
by the employer, and the schedule of premiums is so adjusted 
in many states that the amount which an employer pays is 
proportional to the labor turnover of the company. Union 
contracts often make it difficult to discharge an employee 
after he has been emplo3''ed for a specified period of time. 

At least two other factors operate to prevent the arbi- 
trary dismissal of emploj'-ees. One of these is based upon 
financial considerations, for the cost of training an employee 
is lost when that employee is dismissed. Training costs are 
no small item in the operation of a modern plant — a matter 
that will be discussed in some detail in Chapter 8 , By usin g 
everj' precaution to make sure that training is given only to 
tliose employees who are likely to stay on the job, at least 
until the investment in their training has been realized, and by 
making every effort to avoid the dismissal of these employees 
for any avoidable reason, sizable savings in production costs can 
almost invariably be made. 

A second less mercenarj’-, but very real, reason for a grow- 
ing reluctance on the part of management to dismiss employ- 
ees arbitrarily is the increasing sense of social obligation felt 
by a very large number of employers. At one time manage- 
ment regarded labor simply as a cost of production, and only 
as a cost of production. Today management recognizes that 
emploj'ees not only make the product, but also buy it; and that 
emploj-ees who leave dissatisfied may, and frequently do, 
spread discontent among other emploj'ees or future employees 
that works to the disadvantage of both producer and con- 
sumer. Satisfactory employer-employee relations are the 
comer stone upon which a modern industrial organization 
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must be built. For such reasons it has become more and 
more important for industry to evaluate the suitability of 
prospective employees before hiring. Differences in the 
suitability of applicants is a branch of the psychology of 
individual differences that, fortunately, has been quite 
thoroughly studied. To show the direct and practical appli- 
cation of these studies in the field of personnel administration 
will be a major purpose of this book. 

Several questions concerning individual differences have 
probably already arisen in the mind of the reader. How- 
great are individual differences? Are they large enough to 
be of practical importance? Do they indicate more or less 
permanent characteristics? How are they affected by experi- 
ence and/or training on the job? If employees were given 
equal experience, would not their individual differences 
largely disappear? Questions of this type can be answered 
most satisfactorily by consideration and interpretation of 
statistical data and experiment. 

The Magnitude of Individual Differences 

Individual differences in productivity 

Figure 1 is a frequency distribution showing differences in 
productivity among thirty-six electrical-fixture assemblers 
who were engaged in identical jobs. An incentive method of 
wage payment was in use and the best operator was earning 
slightly more than twice the average hourly wage of the poor- 
est operator. The overhead to the company was identical for 
all the employees in this department, including the best and 
the poorest. Both used identical work layouts and assem- 
bling equipment. Both used identical amounts of space, 
heat, light, and other overhead expenses. But the best 
employee, in delivering more than twice the production of the 
poorest employee, was therefore using only half as much 
overhead and capital expense per unit of production as the 
poorest employee. This fact makes it clear that as new 
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employees are added to the department it is profitable not 
alone to the employees or to the management but both to the 
employees and the management, to obtain persons who are 
capable of attaining the higher levels of production. 

Figure 2 shows another distribution of the productivity of 
a group of operators on identical jobs (burning, twisting, and 
soldering) utilizing identical investments in machinery and 
overhead. The distribution shows that the production 



Fig. 1 — Distribution of quantity of production among 36 electrical 
fixture assemblers. 

obtaiiiBci from tho different identical sots of equipment varied 
in the ratio 65:130, depending on the operator of the machine. 

Still more striking differences in productivity among a 
group of operators are shown in Figure 3. This distribution 
shows the production of 199 hosiery 'Toopers.” The looping 
operation involves the gathering together of the loops of 
thread (each over a separate needle) at the bottom of a 
stocking after the garment is knit in order to close the opening 
left in the toe. Looping is a job calling for ver}'- careful and 
constant visual attention as well as a high degree of skill in 
placing the loops on th© separate needles. Production on 
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this job is ordinarily computed in terms of dozens of pairs 
looped per hour. Payment is on an incentive basis. 

Figure 3 shows a range of from .25 dozen pairs per hour 
(at the extreme left) to 7.00 dozen pairs per hour (at the 


«o 

u 
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Fig. 2 — Distribution of quantity of production among 
33 employees engaged in an operation involving burning, 
twisting, and soldering the ends of insulated wire. 



DOZENS PER HOUR 

Fig. 3— Distribution of quantity of production in looping hosiery for 199 
employees varying in experience from one month to five years, 

extreme right). As might be expected, this great variation 
in production is due partly to differences in experience on the 
job. However, the fact that such differences do not account 
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for all of the variability shown, in Figure 3 is indicated by 
Figure 4, which shows a similar frequency distribution of 
production of 99 employees who had had one year or more of 
experience on the looping job. A careful analysis of the 
learning curve for looping shows that maximum production 
is reached after a year of experience. It therefore seems 
reasonable to assume that the differences in production shown 



in Figuie 4 cannot be explained in terms of the experience 
factoi. \et the variation in production is still from three 
dozen pairs to more than seven dozen pairs per hour. 

Differences in employee productivity of the type just 
discussed are usually consistent differences. The high- 
producing employee at any one time tends to remain in the 
liigh-production level, and the less efficient operator tends to 
remain at approximately the same low level from week to 
ucek. Ihis fact is illustrated by the scattergram shown in 
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Table 1. This table shows the relation between productivity 
for two successive weeks among 203 hosiery loopers. No 
marked shifts in productivity from one week to the other 
occurred. It is therefore clear that, given the production of 
any operator for the first week, a fairly accurate prediction of 
the production of that operator for the following week can be 
made. The coefficient of correlation^ between the production 
of the first and second week computed from the scattergram 
in Table 1 was .96. 

These computations indicate that an employee’s produc- 
tion level is not something that fluctuates willy-nilly or that 
he changes daily, as he does his necktie or his shirt, but that 
his production level is rather a relatively fixed and permanent 
characteristic. 

TABLE 1 

Scattergram Showing Consistency op Production of 203 Hosiery Loopers 
The correlation between production for the two weeks shown was .96 

Average dozens per hour (second week) 
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p.'Sll. ■ . 
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Individual differences in productivity, then, are large 
enough to warrant careful attention. This truth may be 
more easily understood if the fact, often lost sight of in the 
rush of industrial production, is kept in view that differences 
in productivity of employees are, basically and from a cost 
angle, differences in overhead expenses and capital investment. 

Individual differences in job qualifications 

Before employees have had an opportunity to reveal their 
differences in productivity on the job (that is, before they are 
hired) they will often, if given an opportunity, exhibit very 
great differences in qualifications for the job. A large manu- 
facturing industry recently examined 112 applicants for the 



Fig. 5 — Distribution of scores of 112 applicants on 130-item multiple-choice test 
covering technical information in machine shop practice. 

job of machine-shop apprentice. Several tests were given 
to the applicants, among which was the Technical Informa- 
tion in Machine Shop Test of the Purdue Vocational Series.^ 
Figure 5 shows that the scores on this test varied from 5 items 
correct to 125 items correct. All of the applicants either had 
taken high-school vocational courses, which presumably had 
prepared them in the technical aspects of machine-shop 

‘ H. P. Owen, C. C. Stevason, H. G. McComb, and C. D. Hume, Technical 

I nformaiwn lest for Machinists and Machine Operator's, (Chicago: Science 
K, (-‘.search Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 1942), This test is described 
briefly on p. 155. The original form of this test, on which Fig. 5 is based, con- 
tadncHi 1 30 items. The revised form distributed by Science Research Associates 
(a:>ntains 133 items. ■ , 
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practice, or had had industrial experience as machinists' 
helpers. In spite of these opportunities to learn the technical 
details of their craft, the test revealed enormous differences 
among the applicants in actual qualifications for the appren- 
ticeship openings. 

A similar situation among applicants for electrical appren- 
ticeships is revealed in Figure 6. In this instance, the test 



SCORE ON KNOWLEDGE OF ELECTRICITY TEST 

Fig. 6 — Distribution of scores of 104 applicants on 100- 
item multiple-choice test covering knowledge of practical 
electricity. 

covering Technical Information Related to Electricity of the 
Purdue Vocational Series® was used. Here again marked 
individual differences in qualification for the apprenticeships 
were revealed. 

After the wide range in scores on the qualification tests 
described above was revealed, it was decided to administer 
the Otis Self- Administering Test of Mental Ability, a 
standard intelligence test described briefly on page 83, as a 
means of obtaining additional information about the appli- 


“ C. W. CaldweU, H. R. Goppert, H. G. McComb, and W. B. HOI, Technical 

Information Series, Test for Electricians (Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 1942). This test is described briefly on p. 157. 
The original form of this test, on which Fig. 6 is based, contained 100 items. 
The revised form distributed by Science Research Associates contains 65 items. 

^ Arthur S. Otis, Otis Self- Administering Tests of Mental Ability (World 
Book Company, 1922). 
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cants in these two groups before a selection was finally made. 
The distributions of the intelligence-test scores for the two 
groups are shown in Figures 7 and 8. Many psychologists 
will find it hard to believe that high-school graduates of 
vocational courses tested as low as did those individuals at 


m 



Fig. 7— Distribution of scores on Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
(Higher Exam, Form A) of 112 applicants for machine shox) apprenticeships. 




Fig. S — Distribution of scores on Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
(liigher Exam, Form A) of 117 applicants for electrical apprenticeships. 

the left end of the scale in Figures 7 and 8. However, the 
distributions represent the scores exactly as they were 
obtained. It is very doubtful whether a boy with a raw score 
of 15 or less on the Otis test wmuld be able to profit from an 
apprenticeship in machine shop or electricity to a sufficient 
extent to make the venture wortlwhile either to the boy or to 
the company. 
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Job qualification tests are not limited to tests of technical 
information or intelligence. Many, if not most, jobs of a 
routine nature demand capacity for dexterous and co-ordi- 
nated activity more specifically than they demand technical 
information and mental ability. Just as one hundred persons 
selected at random would hardly be likely to possess equal 
capacities to become 100-yard-dash men, so one hundred 
persons selected by interview or otherwise would not be likely 
to possess equal capacity for a given production job unless 
capacity for the production job is measured before they are hired. 

This fact is illustrated in Figurd 9, which shows frequency 
distributions of four different groups® on the O’Connor test of 
finger dexterity.® This test consists of a 100-hole peg-board 
which is filled as rapidly as possible (three pins to a hole) 
from the pins located in a shallow tray. The greater one’s 
finger dexterity, the more rapidly he will be able to fill the 
board and the smaller will be his score, which is simply the 
time in minutes required to fill the board. The original 
method of scoring this test, as described by Hines and 
O’Connor,^® was somewhat more complicated than the simple 
determination of time in minutes required to fill the board. 
However, since Tiffin and Greenly’-’^ found a correlation of 
.99 between the simple time score and the scores obtained by 
the original formula, it was not necessary to compute the 
scores by the original formula. In Figure 9, the left side of 
the scale represents the small-time values or good scores, and 
the right side the long-time values or poor scores. The upper 
curve, or A, in Figure 9 shows the distribution of finger 
dexterity — as measured by this test — ^among a very large 
number of randomly selected persons. The remaining dis- 
tributions in this figure {B, C, and D) show how" finger 


® Tiffin and Greenly, op. cit 

Hines and J. O’Connor, “A Measure of Finger Dexterity,’’ Personn^?^ 
Journal, IV (1926), pp. 379-382. 

Ibid. 

Tiffin and Greenly, op. cit 
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dexterity is distributed among three groups of employees 
engaged in work for which finger dexterity is presumably an 
important qualification. A marked similarity among the 
four distributions is revealed. Operators on the three 




Fig. 9 — Frequency distributions of scores on O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test of random group of subjects (top) 
and three groups of industrial employees engaged in rapid 
finger work. 

industrial jobs are little better in finger dexterity than are 
randomly selected persons, which means that persons equally 
qualified for this job would have been obtained if the employ- 
ees had been selected by lot from a telephone directory. 

The question will naturally be raised: Wlrat of it? How 
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do we know that the finger-dexterity pegboard is a j ob quali- 
fication test for these jobs? Are the persons who test high in 
finger dexterity better employees than those who test low ? 

Detailed answers to these questions must be postponed at 
this point (they will be given in Chapter 5); but we may 
definitely say here that the test in question does measure 
something that is necessary for efiicient production on the 
jobs under consideration, and we may add that the employees 



Fig. 10 — Distribution of scores of 3,397 factory workers on a visual 
acuity test at 13 inches. 

testing high on the finger-dexterity test are, in general, those 
employees who are also most productive at their work. 

Differences in vision furnish a further example of individ- 
ual differences in job qualification. Figure 10 shows a 
distribution of degree of visual acuity at a distance of 13 
inches for 3,397 employees in a manufacturing company. 
While this curve reveals that a large proportion of these 
employees have “normal” acuity (10) or better, it also shows 
a definite percentage with vision below this level. It further 
reveals a scattering of employees with acuity so low that they 
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ai'e, on certain types of jobs, severely handicapped at their 
work. This statement is based upon investigations showing 
the relationship between vision and efl&ciency (see page 199). 
Visual acuity is not the only aspect of vision in which indi- 
vidual differences among employees exist. Numerous tests 
dealing with other aspects of visual performance and efficiency 
reveal equall)' marked variations. A detailed treatment of 
vision as it relates to employee efficiency on different kinds 
of work will be covered in Chapter 7. 

Merit ratings furnish another indication of individual 
differences in employee qualifications for certain jobs. A 
merit rating is a periodic judgment of an employee by his 
supervisor. It consists, usually, of a blank which permits 
separate ratings of the employee in terms of such factors as 
safety, productivity, industriousness, initiative, and so on. 
A survey in 1939 indicated that at that time approximately 
one-third of American industries were using some type of 
formal merit-rating system.^^ During the past few years 
many more plants have installed merit rating. Merit- 
rating systems, whicli will be discussed in detail in Chapter 
10, usually result in a single over-all rating for each employee. 
This over-all rating may be taken, -with certain qualifications, 
to indicate the employee’s suitability on the job. 

A distribution of the over-all ratings of 710 men from one 
department of a steel mill is shown in Figure 11. Many 
cautions should be observed in interpreting the significance 
of these merit I’atings, but it is safe to conclude that the 
spread of over-all ratings from 240 to 450 points suggests 
definite differences in the quantity and quality of service 
rendered by the different employees. 

Alany additional instances of individual differences which 
affect industrial production could be cited, and all of them 
would point toward the conclusion that on many jobs a good 


“ R. B. Starr and R. J. GreenJj'’, “ Merit Rating Survey Findings, ”Rersorin«2 
./aarw;/, .VVII (1939), pp. STS-SSt. 
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employee is at least twice as valuable to the company for 
which he works as a poor employee. We may answer the 
question about the magnitude of individual differences, then, 


> 

O 



OVER-ALL, MERIT RATING 

Fig. 11 — Distribution of over-all merit ratings of 710 men 
from one department of a steel mill. 


by saying that the differences are not only real but are large 
enough to be of vital practical importance to industry. 

The Effect of Trainins Upon Individual Differences 

Many psychologists have attempted to reach a general 
conclusion from experimental investigations of the effect of 
training upon individual differences. Three possible con- 
clusions might be considered: training may increase the differ- 
ences, it may decrease them, or it may leave them unaffected. 

Examination of experimental studies in this field reveals 
what seems to be a good deal of contradictory evidence. In 
certain kinds of situations it seems clear that training tends 
to increase whatever differences in abihty may exist at the 
beginning of the training. A group of persons placed upon 
an entirely new task of a complicated nature are not likely to 
differ much among themselves in their abihty to handle that 
task at the beginning. Their skill is likely to be quite uni- 
form and, it might be added, uniformly low, until appropriate 
training has given those with capacity to do the task an 
opportunity to forge ahead. The operation of any compli- 
cated industrial production machine will furnish an example 
of this principle. 
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In Figure 12 the heavy black line shows the average 
production of hosiery loopers in dozens of pairs per hour 
plotted against the amount of experience on the job. This 
curve is really the learning curve for this operation, even 
though it was obtained by taking the average production of 
loopers of varying amounts of experience rather than by 
following the improvement in skill of a given group of loopers 
as experience increased. The dotted lines in Figure 12 indi- 
cate a standard deviation^® above and below average produc- 




’ ! 
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Fig. 12 — Relation between experience and produc- 
tion in looping hosiery, and the effect of experience on 
individual differences in productivity. Results based on 
199 loopers of varying experience. 


tion for the varjdng amounts of experience. It is clear that 
the variability is greater among the loopers with considerable 
experience on the job than among those who have been 
recently hired or who are in the early stages of learning the 
operation. Here, then, is a specific case in which training 
increases the magnitude of individual differences with per- 
formance upon a given job. The operators are much more 
nearly like one another in the early stages of their training 
than in the intermediate or later stages. 

One should not infer from the foregoing illustration, how- 


The standard deviation, a measure of variability or spread of scores, is 
explained in Appendix A, p. 498, 
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ever, that the effect of training is always to increase the 
magnitude of individual differences. For example, Hart- 
mann,'^ using four tests of manual ability, found that three 
months of training resulted in definitely more improvement 
among those who initially tested low than among those who 
initially tested high. The ability of everyone was improved 
as a result of the training, but, in this experiment, the training 
also tended to decrease the difference between the good and 
the poor scores. 

It would be possible to cite numerous other experiments 
that support the apparently contradictory conclusions of one 
or the other of the investigations cited above. A study of 
the experiments in question, however, suggests' a possible 
explanation for the seeming discrepancy in results. Wherever 
the effect of training has been to increase the magnitude of 
individual differences, a study of the task involved usually 
reveals it to be fairly complicated. By complicated we mean 
that it is one in which the average individual does not reach 
his maximum level of performance without a fairly long 
learning period. Wherever training results in a decrease in 
individual differences, the task is usually found to be a rather 
simple one, that is, one upon which the average individual 
shows little improvement after a relatively short practice 
period. In the fight of these facts we may venture the tenta- 
tive generalization that training tends to increase individual 
differences in proportion to the complexity of the task in 
question. Although a few minor exceptions to this principle 
may come to mind, it seems to be at least provisionally 
acceptable as a working hypothesis. 

Whatever may be the effect of training on the magnitude 
of individual differences, it seems clear that training seldom 
changes the relative standing of individuals in their ability to 
perform any given task.' This conclusion is in accord with the 


W Hartmann, ''Initial Performance as a Basis for Predicting Ultimate 

Achievement/’ /Sc/iooZ nnc? XXIX (1929), pp. 495-496. 
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findings of Bishop,^® Peterson^® Hartmann/’^ Vitelesd® and 
others. No industry, therefore, should expect its training 
program to bring all employees up to the same high level of 
efficient performance unless the employees have initially been 
selected in terms of their capacity to reach that high level. 

The Bases of Individual Differences 

Psychologists have long been interested in determining 
the ultimate cause of individual differences among people. 
Usually they have divided the major causes into the two 
general categories of heredity and environment. Those 
upholding one point of view have often minimized or even 
completely ignored the possible influence of the other factor. 
It seems probable that both factors are usually operative but 
that their relative importance differs markedlj^ in the determi- 
nation of different personal characteristics. Heredity would 
seem to be of most importance in determining such traits as 
height, weight, and strength, although it is clear that environ- 
ment also has some effect upon these factors. The environ- 
mental factors of training or education are of basic importance 
in determining trade skills, or any other type of skill that is 
reached only after experience on a particular job. But to 
conclude that differences in skill are dependent upon differ- 
ences in training does not mean that other factors have no 
significant effect upon the level of skill which the training 
produces. Whenever different levels of final performance 
are achieved by a group of individuals who were apparently 
equal when the training began, it may safely be assumed that 
individual differences were present at the beginning of the 


s ' Bisliopj A Study of Individual Differences in Learning, ” 

, CfrfEemTu, XXXII (1925),' pp. 34-~53. 

I ’ / J- Peterson, '‘The Effects of Practice on Individiial Differences,'' 27ih 

I ^ BooAi (National Society for the Study of Edueation, Bloomington, 111 

, 1928), Part II, p, 212. , ’ - 

Hartmann, op. c/h 

Morris S. Viteles, I ndmirial Psychology W. Norton & Company, Inc. 

; 1932), p. 107. ■ , • • ' 
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training which, although they may have completely escaped 
notice, nevertheless were instrumental in setting the level of 
attainment which the several individuals later reached. 

An example will make this clear. It has long been stand- 
ard practice in the hosiery industry to hire girls to be trained 
as loopers only after rigid scrutiny and interview, careful study 
of school records and previous employment, general physical 
and visual examination, and a thorough consideration of all 
other factors that standard employment procedure has 
indicated to be of importance. Obviously the girls could not 
be selected on the basis of their looping ability because, never 
having seen a looping machine, they have no skill whatever 
on this job at the time of employment. Except w'hen the 
labor market is very tight, only those girls are hired who, in 
the judgment of the personnel manager, are likely to become 
good loopers with training. But in spite of this extensive 
examination and investigation at the time of employment, 
and in spite of the elimination of all those who for obvious 
reasons are clearly unlikely to become efficient on this partic- 
ular job, the girls hired do not by any means become equally 
efficient on the operation. In fact, as Figure 4 shows, after a 
year of experience some of the girls are more than twice as 
productive as others. This fact would indicate that, though 
the girls might have seemed to be potentially equal at the time 
of employment, and indeed probably were equal in terms of all 
factors considered, they were not really equal at all. They 
differed significantly at the time of employment in one or more 
of the factors that determine capacity for success upon this 
job, but — and this is the important point — the differentiating 
basic individual differences were not detected by the standard 
employment procedure. It should be added that a dexterity 
test (described on page 13D) and certain vision tests (described 
on page 206) were successful in detecting at the time of 
employment an appreciable number of girls who were quite 
satisfactory from the point of view of standard employment 
procedure but who did not have the basic capacities necessary 
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for developing a high level of skill in the muscular and visual 
co-ordination involved in close work. 

One should not infer from the foregoing illustration that 
the industrial psychologist recommends the elimination of 
standard employment procedure. He fully recognizes that a 
good personnel man will detect all of the obvious, and many 
of the subtle, reasons why some applicants should, and others 
should not, be placed upon a specific job. But experiments 
clearly show that even the best personnel men cannot deter- 
mine the muscular co-ordination or dexterity of an applicant 
from a general interview or from an examination of his or her 
hands. Many if not most industrial jobs call for a combina- 
tion of certain basic capacities that cannot be detected at the 
time of employment without special technique and, often, 
standardized test procedures. These basic capacities, many 
of which are measurable at the time of employment, are 
related to future productivity, accuracy, accident proneness, 
promotion, versatility, tenure with the company, and many 
other factors that differentiate a profitable from a nonprofit- 
able employee. One of the major functions of this book will 
be to show how these basic factors affect the development of 
an employee and to cite a number of illustrations of the use of 
selection and placement tests in industry. 



2 

The Interview and Related 
Employment Methods 


Employment directors recognize many of the facts con- 
cerning individual differences discussed in the preceding 
chapter. If an applicant has training or successful work 
experience in a certain area, every effort is made to place him 
on a job where both he and the company will profit from the 
utilization of his particular experience and skills. Likewise, 
if a job requires a person with certain physical, mental, or 
personality characteristics, a man possessing the required 
characteristics is sought. One of the major functions of the 
personnel manager is to recognize individual differences in 
people and in job requirements, and to make every reasonable 
effort to match men and jobs. 

The Interview 

As aids in effectively matching men and jobs, several basic 
methods or tools are available to the employment man. 
These tools are related to each other and usually are used in 
a given sequence by the employment department. One 
sequence often used runs as follows: 

1. Application blank 

2. Preliminary interview 

3. Medical examination 

4. Occupational tests 

5. Final or employment interview 

Not all plants follow this order, nor do all plants use all the 
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steps mentioned, in their employment procedure. Every 
plant, however, uses the interview, which is the oldest and 
still the most widely used of all employment techniques. 
Even though many studies have been published showing that 
information obtained through the interview is often inaccu- 
rate,’ that interviewers of presumably equal competence 
sometimes disagree markedly in their judgments of appli- 
cants,^ and that the interviewer’s judgment of an interviewee 
is often unduly influenced by the latter’s physical character- 
istics,’* the intei'view as a basic method still continues to be 
widely used. This continued use should strongly suggest 
that the interview, in spite of its limitations, occupies an 
important place in the majoritj'' of employment offices. It 
would thus seem that, in spite of the possibilities of error 
inherent in the interview as a technique, it has certain advan- 
tages that account for its long-continued use. It is sound 
industrial I'elations for every job-seeker to have an opportu- 
nity to speak at first hand with his prospective employer 
(or a representative of his prospective employer) and to be 
given the personal attention that an application form or 
employment tests cannot give. Because of these basic 
considerations, it is advisable to correct as much as possible 
the attendant weaknesses of the interview, rather than to 
eliminate it, especially since with it will also go the accompa- 
nying opportunity to obtain the good will of the applicant 
(and, through the applicant, of the community) for the 
company. 

A number of principles have emerged from the many 
investigations that have been conducted to explore the inter- 


S, A. Rice, “Contagious Bias in the Interview: A Methodological Note/^ 
Aiiierican Joimud of Sociology, XXX.Y' (1929), pp, 420-42^. 

- D. A. Laird, The Psydiology of Selecting Employees, third edition (McGraw- 
Hill Bocdc (Amipany, 1937), pp. 101-102. 

C. Landis, “The Justification of Judgments,’^ Joumal of Personnel Research, 

IV (1925), pp. 7-19. S, A., Rice, “.Stereotypes/’ Journal of Personnel Research, 

V (1926), pp. 267-276. '■ 
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view. Adherence to these principles has been found to 
improve the value of this tool of employment. 

Training the interviewers 

Interviewing is like any other skill — it does not come to one 
“naturally,” but must be learned through instruction and 
practice. And like any other skill, it will not develop properly 
from “practice” alone if the practice is not properly directed 

TABLE 2 

Suggestions to Follow in Preparing to Conduct an Employment 

Interview^ 

1. Decide just what you want to accomplish. What facts do you want to 
obtain? 

2. Know your interviewee. Have you obtained, prior to the interview, all 
necessary information about him from other sources, such as the application 
blank? 

3. Make appointments. The applicant will judge the company by your reli- 
ability in making and keeping the interview appointment. 

4. Provide for privacy. Remember, the interview is important to the appli- 
cant. He deserves private and courteous consideration. 

5. Practice taking the interviewee’s point of view. This attitude will help the 
applicant to overcome any tendency to be unduly nervous or apprehensive. 

6. Examine and discount your own prejudices. Do not let your judgment be 
influenced by prejudice or bias. 

7. Gain and deserve the interviewee’s confidence. Unless the interviewee 
has confidence in you, he may not give the information you want. 

8. Establish pleasant associations; they will help in establishing confidence. 

9. Render your interviewee a real service. \^Tether or not you hire the 
applicant, he will appreciate sound counsel and advice. 

10. Plelp the interviewee to feel at ease and ready to talk. Begin with a 
pleasant topic of mutual interest, allow time for the interviewee to become 
accustomed to his surroundings, and ask questions that will permit him to 
show pride in his knowledge. 

11. Listen. The importance of this point cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Remember that you learn little about the interviewee while you are talking. 

12. Allow enough time for the interview*. If you rush through it, or put pres- 
sure on the interviewee, you w’ill not see the latter under normal conditions. 

13. Do not dawdle. While the interview should not be rushed, neither should 
irrelevant topics be allowed to drag it out after the business is over. 

14. Keep control of the interview. Channel it back to the business at hand if 
it goes ‘‘off the course.” 

15. At the close of the interview^, watch for additional information or new* leads 
in the casual remarks of the interviewee. Remember that you may learn 
something about the applicant after you have said “good-by.” 


^Adapted from W. V. Bingham and B. V. Moore, How to Inter mew ^ third 
edition (Harper and Brothers, 1941), pp. 29-55. 
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toward the desired goal. Bingham and Moore have listed a 
number of general suggestions that should be followed in 
conducting an interview, together with a discussion and 
explanation of each suggestion. The suggestions of Bingham 
and iMoore that are particular^ pertinent to the employment 
interview are summarized in Table 2; they can be used effec- 
tively as a guide in training employment interviewers. 

Supplements to the Interview 

Most interviewing is markedly improved if use is made of 
buds olrtained from various other sources before the applicant 
is given the final employment interview. A short, prelimi- 
nary interview is usually advisable, but then the facts from 
other sources should be assembled and made available to the 
int(>r\ iewer before he conducts the final interview in which a 

decision on employment is reached. 

.\niong tlie reasons tor obtaining additional facts from 
other sources is tlic circumstance that some things about an 
applicant are readily and accurately revealed in an interview, 
while othei characteristics are revealed in the interview verv 
iricompletdy, or perhaps not at all. For example, an inter- 
viewee (juickl}' show’s w'hether he has a pleasing smile, effec- 
tive speech and voice, and a general air of confidence. It is 
not so easy to determine by the. use of standard interview 
technique whether a man can operate a milling machine, read 
a micronader, or find the trouble in a defective machine; or 
wiiet}i(*r a girl can type accurately, add a column of figures 
«)rrectly, or avoid mistakes in spelling. This fact— that the 
mterview is a “natural” for determining certain character- 
istics but a rather ineffective method of determining others— 
should be kept in mind when one discusses the “validity of the 
interview.” It would seem to be a mistake to make a single 
over-all evaluation of the interview' as a method. Its value 
ilepends on the interviewer (a point already discussed) and 
also upon the kind of job he is attempting to fill. For 
(example, the very same personal characteristics that miable 
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an applicant to make an excellent impression on the inter- , ' 

viewer will frequently enable him to make an excellent 
impression on a prospective customer, if he is hired as a s 

salesman, owing to the fact that the interAdew often taps the : 

same personal characteristics that successful job performance f 

as a salesman requires. But the traits that make a good ^ 

impression in an interview are often far removed from those 
required for successful job performance as a laboratory \ 

technician, an assembler, or a machine operator. Thus a > 

certain type of interview might be highly satisfactory in I 

selecting employees for one job and far from satisfactory in I 

filling another. 

To increase the effectiveness of the interview, it is usually 
advisable to supplement the information obtained directly 
from the applicant with information obtained from other ; 

sources that will be discussed later in this chapter. While 
true of all interviewing, this fact is pai’ticularly important in ; 

connection Avith jobs requiring specific skills, education, or : 

basic training. ; ] 

Information that should be available to the employment , j 

interviewer may be divided into two broad classes — informa- i 

tion about the job and information about the man. 

; 

Information About the Job 

Basic information about the requirements of the job to be ,, j 

filled may be supplied to the employment interviewer from 
one type of job analysis, namely, job analysis for personnel 
specifications. 

Job analysis For personnel specifications 

This type of job analysis results in a specific list of quali- 
fications that a man should have in order to fill the job satis- 
factorily. The term job analysis, however, is used to refer to 
st'veral other procedures in common use as managerial tools.® 

i;. Zorga, “.Job .Vnalvsis; A llosumo and Bibliography,” Joiinml of 
App!i,‘d p.v/ck(iiom/. yyvii (i'.> 43 ), pp. 249-267. 
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It is therefore advisable to define briefly what is meant by 
the major types of job analysis: 

1. Job Analysis for Personnel Specifications. A determi- 
nation of the main characteristics (physical, mental, educa- 
tional, and so forth) that a man must have to fill a particular 
job satisfactorily. This is the type of job analysis that is used 
primarily by the employment man. It will be discussed in 
more detail later in tins chapter. 

2. Job Analysis for Training Purposes. A listing, in 
onler, of tlie specific steps to be taken in teaching a job to a 
new em])loyeo. This type of job analysis will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter 8 on Industrial Training. 

d. Job A)ialysis for Seiting of Rates. This type of job 
analysis is usually referred to as job evaluation. Its purpose 
i.s to set rates or rate ranges for various jobs, so that each is 
“in line” with the others in terms of their respective require- 
uH'iits and demands. Job evaluation has become a very 
important, managerial tool and will be discussed in some detail 
in Chapt er 11. 

4. Job Anaiysis for Methods Improvement. This type is 
the result of the use of several techniques, primarily motion 
and time studies, by an industrial engineer charged with the 
responsibility of analyzing methods of job performance in 
order to simplify the work layout, eliminate unnecessary 
motions, and make the job a simpler and more convenient 
task to perform. This type of job analysis will be discussed 
in Chapter 12. 

Btill other meanings are sometimes attached to the phrase 
“job analysis,” as Zerga® has pointed out in his resumd, but 
the four types mentioned aboA'e probably illustrate the most 
commonly encountered meanings of the term. It should be 
kept in mind that these four types of job analysis are quite 
difT<M'(*nt })rocosses — different in method used, in purposes, 
and in results. It is unfortunate that the single term job 
analysis has come to be used with reference to all four proc- 


‘ Ibid. 
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esses, for this indiscriminate use often creates confusion in 
thinking. One man using the term may be referring to rate 
setting ; another, using the same term, to personnel specifi- 
cations. A misunderstanding, therefore, may arise that is due 
to dift’erent interpretations of the term rather than to any 
jjasic disagreement in intent or purpose. 

Of the four meanings of the term job analysis mentioned 
above, tlie one of primary concern to the employment man is 
job analysis for personnel specifications. Some jobs require 
a tall man; others can be done equally well, or perhaps even 
better, by a short man. Some require considerable physical 
strength ; others do not demand much physical effort. Some 
require keen vision at specific distances; others are relatively 
independent of visual skills. Some require arithmetical or 
computational ability; others require little or no educational 
background. Before a man can be adeciuately considered 
for any specific job, the employment man must have available 
specific information on what cliaracteristics a man must liave 
in order to fulfill the re(}uireinents of tliat particular job. 
These personnel specificavtions can be identified onh' by a 
careful study of the jol). The first step in this process is to 
oljtain a thorough job description, i.e., a detailed statement 
of w'hat must be done l.\v the man on the job. The job 
description should be prepared by someone who is familiar 
with the actual job and who, in addition, has obtained as 
much information as possible from the supervisors of the job 
in question, from operators employed on the job, from time- 
stud.y engineers, and from safety men. It should be empha- 
sized that tlie job description is the foundation on which, for 
tlie most ]3art, further efforts toward job analysis are based, 
if tlie job description is incomplete or inaccurate, any state- 
ment of personnel specifications stemming from it will also 
1)0 incomplete or inaccurate. And if job evaluations (dis- 
cussed in Chapter 11) are based on faulty job descriptions, 
no system incorporating them will result in a serviceable and 
eciuitable set of rates for the various jobs. 




• BHHt'ci Upon job deseription of Kloctriral licpaimmn 4-07.420, from Job 
ih‘m'iiiii(mHfor lndnHtrUd terrier and Muintmanee Jofm (United Htato« Govern- 
irient Printing OOiee, 1939), pp, 9-11. 
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Electrical KEPAiR]vr.AN” 

Job Summary 

Installs, tests, and services the electric liglit and power distribution cir- 
cuits, equipment, and appliances, being r<‘sp(>nsibie at all times for 
the efficient operation of assigneti ecpiipment. Works from bliie- 
Ijrlnts, written speeiiieations, or oral inst nations, or independentl}- 
exer<‘ises judgment based on knowledge' and experience in determining 
tietails of the work. Supervises two helpers. 

Work Performed 

Duties r.ange from simple wire installation to the installation and main- 
tenance of complicated motor and power equipment. Typical t^asks 
of tiui jol) foliow : 

1. Installs new (‘ciuipmeiit for building additions ami alterations: 
Measurt'S, cuts, bemls, and assembles cable, conduit, and wire, 
pulling the wires ami calde through the haigths fd conduit with a 
iish tap<* or ste(4 snake, and installs the wiring in floor, ceiling, and 
wall frames before concrete is pounal or beff>re the siding and 
plastering is jmi in place; fastens into position su(*h equipment as 
p.anel boxes, outh4 boxes, sw'itch boxes, and tixtun's, performing 
the tasks as the construction ailvam’cs; mak<‘s final connections to 
join system with power line, wIumi construction is completed, and 
(‘loses swit<*}H‘s to put new system into optaation. 

2« Installs ai d crmnects motors, tixtures. and applianetxs: Fastens 
such e(pi;pnicnt as motors, transforim'rs, light lixtun's, electric 
heaters, food mix^as, and circuit hrcakta's into position, drilling 
hoi(\s for bidts, sh,a])iiig and titling bus i>ars, and making tinal 
conrn'ct ioTJs to the bus bars and wiring syst<an })y skinning wire 
('rids and making pennamait contacts with s(»l{ler or pattait fast- 
(aiers; clos(‘s main switches and leasts installation, making adjust- 
ments that are riapiirecL 

3. llepairs liiu's, appliances, and (apiipuicnt-: Inspects circuits for 
defcM'ts, using such instruments as ammet(a*s, voltmet(a\s, and test 
lamps, or loeatc's deb'cts concerning which, complaints have been 
ree(‘ived; naiuslies faults by periVaaning such tasks as replacing 
defiTtive vvir<‘s, chaining or removing imp('rf(‘ct contacts, replacing 
burned-out elements, fuses and light bulbs, repairing or replac- 
ing switches, and tightening looser (‘onnetUions. 

4. Reads and records meter naidings pt'riodicaliy and reports to tiie 
managiammt tluMimount of liglit and pow it current consumed. 

5. Required to keep records of time consumed at tasks, mat<‘rial 
used, and apjiliiuices installed. 

Equipmeut I'aed 

Amm<‘1«T: An instrument u.sed for im^asuring ehadric current. 

Fish TajK‘ i steel snake »: A flat, tempenal, spring-steed tnpe or wire used 
in pulling (‘h'etric wires and caldes through conduit. 
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Testing lamp: A light bulb, connected to a pair of wires which are 
brought into contact with electric terminals or parts of equipment or 
wires in order to determine the presence of electrical potential by the 
glow of the bulb. 

Voltmeter: An instrument for measuring, in volts, the difference of 
potential between different points of an electrical circuit. 

Wcrrking Conditions 

Works inside and outside when repairing light and power lines that con- 
nect various buildings. 

The worker is subject to electric shocks and burns and liable to injury 
from falls from ladders or scaffolding. 

Relation to Other Jobs 

Promotion from: Electrician Apprentice, or from job on which the 
worker has received equivalent experience. 

Promotion to: Building Superintendent; Ghiep Electrician; iMas- 
TER Electrician 
Specialized Qualifications 

Experience on the same job, or as an Electrician Apprentice, or on a 
job on which the worker has received equivalent experience, is 
required. 

Must have a knowledge of electrical and building codes and regula- 
tions, and of safety laws. 

Required to interpret blueprints and w’ritten specifications. 

Special Informaiion 

Worker f urn ishes tools. 

License is required. 


It should also be emphasized that the use of abbreviated 
job descriptions or mere job titles (a job title is simply a very 
shoi't abbreviation of a description) is entirely inadequate 
for any type of satisfactory job analysis. If a job title only, 
or an abbreviated job description, is used, the details of the 
job must be supplied from the experience (or imagination) of 
the job analyst. Under such circumstances it is not strange 
that his efforts do not always result in a satisfactory analysis. 

A number of typical and detailed job descriptions have 
been published in pamphlet form by the United States 
Department of Labor and the United States Employment 
Service.® The (slightly modified) job description on page 30 
illustrates one of the scores of those to be found in these 
United States Government publications. 


® These publications are summarized 
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The preparation of job descriptions requires training, 
(‘xi)erience, and attention to detail. Shartle® has given an 
('xc(‘lient list of suggestions to be observed in preparing these 

1. Always be aeeiirate in what is expressed.". The facts are 
what is ref|iiired. 

2 In d(‘scri})inj»: an occupation omit words which are worker 
attitudi‘8 unless it, is specified that you are reporting attitudes of 
workers, t^uch w(>rds include monotonous, uninteresting, interest- 
ing, pleasant., distiistefui, and the like. Whether a job is monoto- 
nous or intcu-estiug depends upon the worker, it is not the occupation. 
i >ne f>e!‘son may tiiul being an executive iminteresting while another 
ma\* tluiroughiy enjoy a repetitive task. The writers of occupa- 
tiona.! informaj'iun ar<‘ nsually ^'white collar’' workers who may tend 
tsf read ihviv own a.ititiuk‘s into the job descriptions. 

3. li >'ou liiv dt‘st*nbing an occupation or field of work be sure 
that you cover it (‘ittirely unless you indicate otherwise. That is, 
do not, dcs(‘rih(* oik.^ phase of an occupation and give the impression 
to thrma^ader that y(Hi are (mvering it all. 

•k h is pcrmissil)ie to write occupatioTia.l information in an 
interest ing fa,shi<in Init rlo not try to make the jol) interesting beyond 
giving the facets, otina'wise |.>ei'sons may lie attracted to the occupa- 
tion who arc not n*ally in^crt^s^(HI in it, 

5. .Write simply and explain tedinieal terms.'^ Most readers 
w ill not. he nearly as familiar witli the job or occupation as you are. 

b. Use a car(d‘ully chosen systematic outline of major and minor 
topics to be cov(‘red. This applies whether the material is a short 
description or a lengthy monograph.' 

7. W'rile coTuasely and give sufficient detail to meet the needs, 
but never pa.d and do not skimp on important items. 

S, Try out (examples of write-ups on the persons who will use 
inforniation and obtain their suggestions for impro\aunent. 

9. Follow up the use of the descripti\’'e materials and constantly 
attempt to improve themv, ■ ' . ■ 

id. Put the date of completion on c^ach c lose* ript ion. "Revise it 
as iidnn as ciianges in joi)s aud the occupation reviuire. In using 
sotu'ce material indicate the date it was gathci*ed, 

method of inaking iiiformation from the jol) descuip- 
tioii conpmicmtly -available to the employinent interviewer is 

^ Shartle, o/A p. 77.;, 
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to construct for each job a template or job requirement profile 
that may be placed over the master profile. Figure 13 shows 
an example of a template of this sort, together with an employ- 
ment application form. When the form is viewed through the 
template only the items of information pertinent to the job in 
question are visible to the employment interviewer. 



Pjq 13 — Template for use by employment interviewer in evaluating appli- 
cation form for turret lathe operator. (Reproduced by courtesy of the American 
Psychological Association from W. F. Wood, “A New Method of Heading the 
Employment Questionnaire,” Journul of Applied Psychology, XXXI [19471, 
pp,9-i7,) 

Statistical analysis of personnel data 

Personnel specifications prepared from job descriptions 
may frequently be supplemented by information obtained 
from statistical studies to bring out a clear picture of certain 
physical or educational requirements of a job. To illustrate: 
Recently a laundry was having trouble on labor turnover 
among pressers. Tlie job description did not reveal any 
physical, mental, or educational requirements that could not 
be'met by any normal and physically healthy girl. Yet a 
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majority of the women, hired stayed on the job only a very 
short time, often leaving without notice. 

An analysis of certain personnel data for a group of 
emplo\'ee.s who stayed on the job and another group who left 
aft('r shojt employment revealed the facts tabulated in 
Tabled. 


TABLE 3 

rKHs(>.’';NK.u Data on Women Employed as Peessbks in a Laundry 



Those Eiiiplo.yed More 
than S iVloiiths 

Those Who Worked Less 
than 6 Weeks 

AvBnigB Bgt* whtTi himi.'. . 

! .27.2 years 

22 . 2 years 

AvtTap:** height, 

5' 2. 3'' 

5' 3.7'^ 

Average wt'ighi ........... 

1 145 lbs. 

125 lbs. 

Av(Tag(‘ yaars f»C Sfhool .... 

9.3 years 

9 . 9 y tiars 


The obvious interpretation of facts brought out in Table 3 
sJiould not 1)(* applied indiscriminately to laundries in all 
localitie.s because labor and personnel conditions may, and 
fnapuaitly do, vary greatly from one locality to another. 
But for the time and locality in question, it seems rather clear 
tliat tlie employment man should seek as pressers women who, 
when compared with the average, are older, shorter, heavier, 
and have had less formal education. 

This kind of analysis of personnel characteristics fre- 
quently yields clearcut information concerning personnel 
specifications that is not apparent from a study of the job or 
even from a very accurate job description. Nor is one 
limited, as in the illustration given above, to analysis of tenure 
on tlie job as the only means of determining the character- 
istics of the satisfactory employees. Any one of the measures 
of job success discussed on pages 53-55 may be used in thi.s 
kind of analysis of personnel data. 

Jobs for the disabled b ^ 

One of the facts brought out by a satisfactory job descrip- 
tion is whether the job can be performed iiy a man with any 
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given physical handicap. Many plants have prepared check 
lists of their jobs against the more common types of physical 
disabihty, so that the employment interviewer has before 
him an exact statement of the physical disabilities that can 
safely and practicably be allowed in a man on a particular 
job. An example of this sort of job analysis is illustrated in 



Fig. 14---Job analysis for identifying Jobs that can be performed by partially 
disabled men. (Courtesy of the International Business Machines Corporation.) 


Figure 14. This chart and the job analyses on which it is 
based w’ere pi’epared by the International Business Machines 
Company. The chart in its entirety includes information for 
forty different jobs. In the part of the chart reproduced here 
for illustrative purposes, the occurrence of an x in the colunm 
for a particular job indicates that the specified physical handi- 
cap maj’ be permitted in a man on that job. 
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Tlio complete analysis of forty-five jobs revealed that 
every one of tli(;se jobs would permit at least one of the speci- 
fied pliysical handicaps, and that many of the Jobs could be 
p(a-form(‘d properly by employees with several of the disabil- 
ities. For example, seven physical handicaps could be 
allowed in an assembler, and eight in an operator on a certain 
part of a coil assembly. 

Information of this sort is of value as a means of increasing 
t he ])otential pool of satisfactory employees. To the employ- 
ees [Hid to the community it is also of value in identifying 
.-nit able work for the many persons who, although theii 
livelihood <lepends upon work, in many instances have been 
denii'il em{>loyment because of arbitrary (and sometimes 
unreasonable) .standards of physical fitness. 

similar point of ^■iew has been adopted in the extensive 
work of Ilanman,’" wlio clearly outlines the procedures to be 
followed in analyzing jobs for their physical requirements and 
Mimmarizes the re, suits for a wide variety of jobs. 

Information About the Applicant 

In addition to information about the job or jobs to be 
filled, the interviewer sliould have available as much signifi- 
cant infoi'ination a.s pos.sible about the applicant. While 
(•(‘rtain information can and should be obtained dming the 
inter^'iew, other information can often be obtained more 
eonxeniently and more accurately by other means. 

The application form 

Tin' airplication form, as the name implies, is intended to 
obtain information about the applicant that will reveal certain 
facts concerning his employability. The employability of an 
applicant may, and frequently does, vary from one company 
to another, from one community to another, and even from 
lime to time in the .same company and community. Com- 

Ilaiinuiii, “Matcliing; the Pliysical ( liaractt'rislics of Workers and 
Jobs/’ IndH^iria! Mmiieine^ XIV (1945), pp, 405-130. 
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pany policy may restrict employment according to certain 
principles that vary legitimately from one company to 
another. The application form obtains information that tells 
the interviewer whether the applicant meets the specifications 
stipulated by company employment policies. 

The application form usually asks for certain facts con- 
cerning education and other formal training, previous 
employers, and work history, and for related information 
concerning the applicant’s previous connections and activities. 

The basic assumption underlying the use of an application 
form as one of the tools of the employing official is that the 
information obtained is significant in indicating something 
about the potential value of the applicant as an employee of 
the company. It would seem logical, therefore, that all 
questions to appear on the application form be carefully 
selected, so that only questions eliciting significant informa- 
tion are included. However, even a cursory examination of 
any sample of application forms in current use selected at 
random strongly suggests that frequently no such care has 
been given to the selection of questions included on these 
forms. Many forms are lengthy documents, and most 
employment men will admit that little or no use is made of the 
answers to many of the questions that appear on them. 
Often, in such instances, the application form consists of a 
compilation of questions asked on other forms, with the addi- 
tion of any other questions that may occur to the members of 
a managerial and industrial relations committee appointed 
to recommend an application form. 

The use of an unwieldy form consisting of a long list of 
ciuestions (many of which do not yield information really 
related to the potential job success of the applicant) is open 
to criticusm for several reasons. Applicants are not favorably 
impressed when they are asked immediately for a considerable 
amount of personal information about themselves that they 
feel (often correctly) should be of little concern to the com- 
pany, inasmuch as it is not related to their qualifications for 
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the job. A second disadvantage of a long application form, 
which asks for much unimportant information along with a 
smaller amount of significant information, is the fact that the 
iiiter\'iewer has no means of determining what information 
is important. He may, therefore, arrive at a decision con- 
cerning the applicant that is unduly influenced by the latter’s 
answers to questions that are not important and that should 
not hat’o been included on the form. A third objection to 
the long application form arises from the fact that long forms 
frequently require information about matters extending far 
into the past. An applicant cannot always remember such 
details alwut jobs he held ten years ago as the names of his 
employers, his wages, and so forth. In order to fill out the 
form complet ely, he guesses as best he can, and this guesswork 
may affect liis efforts to be conscientiously honest in filling 
oul^ those }):irts of the form that cover matters he can remem- 
bt‘r more accurately. 

The considerations discussed strongly suggest the advisa- 
bility (»f using an application form that asks only for informa- 
tion really pertinent to the employability of the applicant. 

satisfactory decision as to what questions to include cannot 
be reached solely by comparing the forms used by' other 
companies nor by' accepting blindly the judgments and 
suggestions of the members of a committee. A satisfactory 
decision on tlie content of an application form usually requires 
a simple but accurate statistical comparison of the later 
success or failure on the job of employees who give different 
answers to various questions. 

This process requires time, but it is by far the best means 
of developing an application form lhat obtains information 
of real significance to the later jol) success of the applicant. 
.Vn example of its use will illustrate the principle. Iir the 
dmelopment of an application form for prospective life 
insurance underwriters, a large number of questions w'ere 
inchukai on the form during its developmental stage. As 
men were hired and placed on the job (without reference to 
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the information obtained by the form), the facts concerning 
which questions asked on the form were pertinent and which 
were not were revealed. It was found, among other things, 
that 66 per cent of the married men with dependents suc- 
ceeded on the job, whereas only 40 per cent of the single men 
without dependents achieved the same degree of job success.” 
Thus, other things being equal, a married man with children 
has 66 chances in 100 of succeeding in this type of work, while 
a single man has only 40 chances in 100 of attaining success. 

Many items of information that seemed to be of importance 
did not, in the trial, distinguish the successful employees 
from the unsuccessful. The information items finally retained 
on the form were therefore reduced to those that were proved to 
be related to job success. In the case of the information con- 
cerning marital status referred to above, applicants were 
asked whether they were married and had children not because 
someone thought this information was related to job success, 
not because the form could not be considered complete 
without it, and not because it was obtained from one or more 
forms that other companies had used or were using. This 
information was included on the form for one and only one 
reason — namely, that the sales records showed conclusively 
that married men with children sold more insurance then single 

men. . _ 

Another comprehensive series of studies using this method 
of analysis of personnel data of life insurance salesmen has 
been directed by A. L. Kurtz*" and reported in part in manu- 
als*® of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. This 
work has resulted in the Aptitude Index, a combination 
personal-history chart and psychological test, which provides 

Vorj[i(‘ Steward, I'he Usd ond Yalue of Spectul Tests in the Selection of Life 
rndenrn’iers {Keilaway-Ide-Jones Company, Los Angeles, California, 1934), 

^ A. L. Kurtz, Seleciion of Agents (Life Insurance Sales Besearch Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn., 1937). 

The Prospective Agents Rating Plan in Use (Life Insurance bales Besearch 
Bureau, Hartford, ('omi., 1938). 
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a more accurate prediction of potential success in this field 
of selling than had previously been available. The personal- 
hisiory chart covers only 10 items. These were chosen after 
thorough statistical study of 24 personal-history items of 
10,111 men emploj^ed as full-time agents over a three-year 
period. 

One item included in the final personal-history chart deals 
wilh the number of different clubs and lodges to which the 
a])plic;uif belongs. One item not included in the final chart 
(alt hough it appears in many application forms) is the number 
of yctirs of formal education the applicant has had. The 
reason for inciuding the item on clubs and lodges, and 7iot 
in chiding the item on education, may be seen from an exami- 
nation of Tables 4 and 5. The data summarized in Table 5 
slanv that amount of education is not markedly related to 
success in this particular type of selling. 

'I'his conclusion is brought out most clearly by the last 
columns of the two tables, which show the amount of insur- 
ance sold ]rer 100 new employees in each of the categories of 
formal edtication and lodge membership. The data show 
that the number of clubs and lodges to which the applicant 
belongs is raucli more markedly related to job success than 
is the amount of formal education he has had. This kind of 
analysis of eacli personal-history item studied resulted in the 
identification of those particular items tliat are related to job 
success for this type of selling. Tlie data on clubs and lodges 
and the data on education are discussed here to illustrate 
one met hod of analysis of personnel data. 

'rhese data should not be interpreted as proving (or even as 
suggesting) that the relative importance of these factors for 
success in other types of work would be the same as that 
nu'cniled by these .studies. It is entirely possible that the 
importance ot the two factors would be reversed if some other 
type of work, or even some other type of selling, had been 
studied. 

idle examples given above have l>een discussed in some 
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detail to emphasize the value of a method that will almost 
invariably result in a short apphcation form, one that is 
concerned only with significant information. The discussion 
is not intended to imply that data on marital status, depend- 
ents, clubs and lodges, or education are certain, or even 


TABLE 4* 

.Relation between Numbee of Organizations (Clubs, Lodges, Etc.) the 
Agent Belongs to at Time op Employment and His Subsequent 



Success as 

A Life Insurance Agent 


N umber of 

Number of 

Per cent of 

Average sales 
of t wo-year 
survivors 

Per cent sur- 
viving for two 
years times 

organiza- 

agents 

agents simnv- 

for two 

sales for the two- 

tions 

hired 

ing two years 

years 

year period 

0 

373 

11 

1112,000 

$1,232,000 

1 

1404 

12 

91,000 

1,092,000 

2 

651 

16 

91,000 

1,456,000 

3 

260 

26 

103,000 

2', 678,000 

4 or more 

152 

24 

166,000 

3,984,000 


* The data in this table and in Table 5 are taken from material furnished in a 
personal coinniiinication from I)r. A. L. Kurtz. 

TABLE 5 


Relation between Amount of Formal Education and Subsequent Success 
OP New Life Insurance Agjents 


Number 

years 

Number of 

Per cent of 

A verage sales 
of two-year 
survivors 

Per cent sur- 
viving for two 
years times 

schooling 

agents 

agerits surviv- 

for two 

sales for the two- 

completed 

hired 

ing two years 

years 

year period 

8 

670 

13 

$129,000 

$1,664,000 

9-11 

379 

13 

89,000 

1,157,000 

12 

3,122 

11 

123,000 

1,353,000 

13 

372 

13 

104,000 

1,352,000 

14 

648 

13 

94,000 

1,222,000 

15 

270 

14 

143,000 

2,002,000 

16 

3,567 

15 

122,000 

1,830,000 

17-22 

108 

16 

135,000 

2,160,000 


likely, to be of significance in filling other jobs. But an 
analysis of the type described will show whether such informa- 
tion is important, and also what other types of information 
are and are not important. 

In addition to information that is known to be of value 
to the employment interviewer, certain additional informa- 
tion is always needed by the company for its personnel 
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records, including such items as social security number, 
address, and telephone number. The application form should 
of course provide for the recording of personnel information 
of this sort. 

Work history 

Information concerning an applicant’s work history is 
often of value to the employment inter\'iewer, largely because, 
other tilings being equal, what a man has done in the past is a 
rather good indication of what he will do in the future. 
Many of the most accurate methods of predicting human 
behavior are based on this principle. 

Work-history information is often obtained most con- 
veniently from the application form. The same rules to be 
followed in deciding what to ask that have been discussed in 
the preceding section sliould tlierefore also be applied in 
evalnating the significance of work-history information. An 
example' of the results of this type of analysis applied to the 
latti'r has been published bj^ Steward'’^ and is summarized, 
in part, in Table 6. 

I’lif' H'sults in Table 6 show that in selecting men for this 
type of selling, men with prior work experience in such fields 
as real estate selling, sales management, and other occupa- 
tions appealing near the top of the list, have a much greater 
chance of success on the job than do men mth previous 
experience in fields appearing near the bottom of the list. 
Previous experience in fields indicated near the center of the 
list is not related either positively or negatively to success in 
selling life insurance. The use of information of the sort 
summarized in Table 6 is of considerable value to an inter- 
viewer in evaluating an applicant’s work history in relation to 
jiossible success on the new job. 

'• StMvard. Hrketion of Salts Personwi Reports, Bulletin 1, January, 

HI17, p, 2. a>intributea f.y Verne .Steward & .\Hsociiites, Box 22(1, South Gate, 
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TABLE 6 

B elation of Type of Prior Experience 

TO Success in Life Insurance 


Selling 


Previous Occupation 

r 

Degree of Relationship 

Real est. salesman 

... +.71 


Sales manager 

... +.67 

High overlapping 

Advertising mgr 

... +.35 

(Favorable occupations. 

Lawyer 

... +.22 

Many qualify for life 

Social sci. teacher 

... +.19 

insurance) 

Banker 

. . . +.18 


Y.M.C.A. secretary 

... +.18 


Pub. utility sales 

... +.15 

Med. overlapping 

City school supt 

... + . 13 


Personnel mgr 

... +.10 


President mfg. co 

... +.09 


Office worker 

... +.06 


C.P.A 

... +.04 

Low overlapping 

Purchasing agent 

... +.02 


Author-j ournalist 

... +.01 


Y.AI.C.A. phys. dir 

... +.01 


Alinister 

. .. +.01 


Accountant 

00 

No relationship 

Musician 

. .. -.05 


Artist 

. .. -.07 

Slight aversion 

Osteopath 

, . . . -.10 

Policeman 

, . . -.11 


Production mgr . 

, . . . -.14 

Medium aversion 

Doctor 

, ... -.26 

Architect 

. . . . -.31 


Psychologist 

. ... -.32 


Dentist 

-.34 


Forest service 

. ... -.36 


Math.-sci. teacher. ..... 

. ... -.41 


Printer 

. . . . - .45 

(Unfavorable occupations. 

Farmer 

. ... -.50 

Carpenter 

. ... -.53 

Few qualify for life insur- 

Mathematician 

. ... -.58 

ance) 

Eng. (civil, mech. j ...... 

-.61 


Physicist 

. ... -.69 

Great aversion 

Chemist 

. ... -.71 


Letters of recommendation 

In. employing men or women foi' many kinds of jobs, 
particularly higher-level jobs, great reliance is often placed 
upon letters of recommendation. Theoietically it would 
seem that a letter about an applicant written by a formei 
employer, or by some responsible person who has been in close 
contaivt with the applicant, would provide a highly satisfac- 
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tory method of obtaining information that is accurate and 
comprehensive. To accomplish this result, however, the 
writer of the letter must be both able and willing to put into 
writing his full and frank opinion. Such ability and willing- 
ness are not always present, and there are even some circum- 
stances under which writers of letters about applicants are 
inclined to give something less than a comprehensive and 
accurate picture of an applicant. This fact is indicated by 
the results of a questionnaire survey of 100 sales managers, 
partially summarized in Table 7. 

TABLK 7 

Respoxses of 100 S.eLBS M.-iXAGEBS TO Questions Concerning Their 

Fiuctice in Weiting Lette'es op Recommendation^" 

Quedions Asked the Sales Managers ^ % Fes % No 

In rt^plyiiEj to a letter of inquiry from a prospective employer 
tine fitness of one of your former employeeSj 
i %‘ou tell only the jajood things you can say about the man? 77 23 

Do you always give the employee the benefits of any doubts? 85 15 

Du \ ou point out t he man ’s failings and weaknesses as well as 
his st long p<»ints? 39 61 

'ri )0 unwillingness of many to write a full and frank 
statement is probably due in part to a natural reticence to 
put into writing comments that necessarily become a matter 
of record, and partly to the fact that the employer of an 
undesirable man may write for him a favorable letter in order 
to facilitate his moving to another location. This subterfuge, 
however, is very poor personnel practice and is not encoun- 
tered frequently today. 

Lettens of recommendation are n6t commonly used in 
plant and shop employment. The hazards of this tool, 
therefore, need be guarded against only occasionally bj>' the 
plant employment interviewer, but he should be aware of the 
fact that such letters are not always complete and exact, and, 
when such letters are offered for his consideration, he should 
make every attempt to verify the information from as many 
previous employers as possible. 

B.v !i New York Sales Manager, “To Whom it May Coneerii,’' Sales 

(October 1923),. p. -9, 
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Personnel tests 

Personnel tests, when given and interpreted properly, 
constitute one of the naost effective aids available to the 
employment interviewer. Such tests very often quickly and 
accurately reveal information about an applicant’s skills, 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests that is very difficult to 
obtain by any other means. This fact does not mean that 
personnel tests constitute the final answer to the employment 
problem. Certain characteristics of an applicant that are 
important in determining potential success or failure on the 
job are not entirely revealed by any personnel tests that have 
been developed up to this time. But as a supplement to 
other employment techniques, and as an aid to the man 
conducting the employment interview, personnel tests have 
))een proved in scores of practical situations to be many times 
worth their cost. 

The application of psychological methods in the develop- 
ment and standardization of personnel tests constitutes one 
of the most significant contributions of industrial psychology. 
The importance of this field, the great amount of attention 
that psychologists have giveir to it, the extensive research on 
tests that has been published in psychological and personnel 
journals, and — perhaps, above all — the fact that a proper use 
and interpretation of personnel tests requires careful study, 
justify the rather extensive coverage of this subject contained 
in Chapters 3 through 7. 


3 

General Principles of Employee 
Testing 


Thk nature and significance of individual differences 
among industrial employees were indicated in the first 
chapter. Since every personnel man recognizes the existence 
<if such differences, it is quite unnecessary for the industrial 
psNchologist to re-empliasize tlie importance of proper 
cmj)loyee placement. The personnel procedures in use in the 
modern employment office have been installed primarily for 
ilie pur|)ose of making a careful and adequate selection and 
placemeni t>f employees. The psychologist’s function, rather, 
is lo bring to the attention of the personnel manager those 
aspects of the theory and application of modern psychology 
that have l)e('n found helpful in tire performance of this 
difficult task. 

General Concepts 

Testing supplemental to present employment procedures 

Many industrialists are skeptical about the use of psy- 
cliological t«?stH in employment because thej’ do not wish to 
ri.sk a change from present methods which are known to be 
rea.sonably satisfactory to new methods that have not been 
thoroughly trietl in actual practice. Their skepticism is 
clearly justified. When psychological methods are used in 
an employment office they should alway.s be looked upon a.s 
.supplementing —not replacing —other method.s that are in use. 
.\o ps>-chologist who has thought at all about the problems of 
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modem industry would seriously suggest that present employ- 
ment procedures should be eliminated. Indeed, many of the 
advances that modem industry has made during the past 
quarter of a century can be traced directly or indirectly to the 
procedures now in use in every modern industrial employment 
office. But the fact that these methods, though excellent in 
many respects, are still not perfect is proved by the marked 
individual differences among employees which any study of 
differential production will reveal. A considerable amount of 
research, both in industry and in the laboratory, has shown 
that still further improvements in employment methods can 
be attained when psychological tests and methods are used 
as supplements to other employment procedures. Let us 
keep in mind this word "supplement.” Psychological tests 
are among the tools that are necessary for the most effective 
selection and placement of employees. 

Selection or placement as the Junction of tests 

Employee tests have often been considered primarily as 
devices to aid in the selection of emploj^ees. This viewpoint 
is followed by the assumptions that (1) when tests are used 
systematically, many applicants will be rejected — that is, not 
employed at all— and that (2) unless there are significantly 
more applicants than there are jobs to be filled, the testing 
program loses its effectiveness. 

It is unfortunate that the selective rather than the place- 
ment features of employee tests have been given the greater 
emphasis in most discussions of this subject. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that many industrial testing programs were 
inaugurated during the depression years of 1930 to 1935, at 
which time there was an unusual abundance of applicants for 
nearly every job. But in a period of emergency production 
there is usually not an abundance of applicants. Indeed, 
many industries find it necessary to relax all employment 
standards, including not only psychological test results (in 
industries where these have been established) but also stand- 
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ards dealing with medical and physical requirements, age, and 
marital status. When a testing program has been installed 
on the basic premise that it is a selection program, the fact 
that it is also an excellent placement program is often for- 
gotten. Yet the value of a testing program in placing 
employees during a period of rapid plant expansion is fully as 
great as its value in selecting employees during more static 
periods. One of the most effective uses of a testing program 
t hat the writer has observed was in a war industrial plant 
that, was hiring, as the medical director stated, “anyone 
healthy enough to walk into the plant.” In this plant the 
sole purpo.se of the tests Vf as placement of the many new 
employees on the specific jobs to which each was best adapted. 
The value of tests is by no means limited to situations in which 
there is an abundance of job applicants. 

Psychological methods are not infallible 

A further point which the advocate of testing procedures 
sliould make clear is his recognition of the fact that psycho- 
logical test.s are not infallible ; that they sometimes give results 
tJiat are not a true indication of the potential job success of 
the applicant. Any new procedure, whether in employment, 
production, advertising, or the like, should be evaluated in 
terms of not whether it achieves perfection, but whether it 
results in some improvement over methods that have preceded 
it. Thus, if the labor turnover in a given department has been 
25 per cent per year among employees placed by previous 
methods; if it is found that new employees placed by psy- 
ehological tests show a turnover of only 20 per cent per year 
(all other factors which indicate a desirable employee remain- 
ing constant) ; and if the expense of administering the testing 
program is less than the amount saved by the reduction in 
labor turnover, the testing program would ordinarily be 
considered a sound investment even though it did not achieve 
periection m reducing labor turnover to zero. Evaluation of 
a te.stuig program should be made in terms of a statistical 
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comparison between the employment situation with the tests 
and the employment situation without the tests. This 
statistical comparison should include such factors as the 
productivity of employees, labor turnover, accuracy and 
safety, ease of shifting employees to different types of work, 
ease of learning the job, and any other factors that may be 
indicative of a desirable employee. It seems only fair to 
evaluate a testing program in terms of averages rather than 
in terms of specific cases. , This point is emphasized because 
unless one is careful he is likely to allow one serious failure in 
a testing program to outweigh the less spectacular though 
much sounder averages that really indicate the value of the 
method. 

Types of tests 

Tests that have been and are being used for employee 
placement may be classified in several different ways. They 
may be group or individual tests. The group variety may be 
given to almost any number of persons simultaneously, the 
only limitation on the number usually being seating and 
writing facilities and provision for adequate hearing of the 
instructions given by the group examiner before the test is 
begun. Examples of group tests are the Purdue Achievement 
Tests (see page 155), the Adaptability Test (see page 85), the 
Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test (see page 107), the Otis 
Self Administering Tests of Mental Ability (see page 83), the 
Wonderlie Personnel Test (see page 84), and the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension (see page 101). Indi- 
vidual tests, on the other hand, are given to one person at a 
time and usually call for the undivided, or nearly undivided, 
attention of the examiner while the test is being administered. 
The phrase “nearly undivided attention” is used because in 
certain cases, as with the Purdue Pegboard Test of Manual 
Dexterity (see page 126), it is possible for an attentive 
examiner to test several persons simultaneously if the neces- 
sary .sets of equipment are available. 
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Another classification of tests may be made according to 
whether they are instrumental or paper and pencil. The 
former, as the name imphes, make use of instruments and 
ordinarily ai’e individual m nature. The latter make use of 
written responses and ordinarily are group tests. 

A very important division of tests may be made according 
to whether tliey measure aptitude or achievement. Aptitude 
tcsls measure whether an individual has the capacity or latent 
ability to learn a given job if he is given adequate training. 
Such tests are most useful when the majority of applicants 
for a certain job have had no experience on the job and when a 
relatively long period of training is required before their 
aptitude or lack of aptitude for tlie job will be apparent on 
the job it.self. A good example of a job for which aptitude 
tests are iiarticularly adapted is looping in a hosiery mill. 
This is a job which requires a year of experience, on the 
a\’erage. lor complete mastery. New employees are usually 
hired directly out of higli school with no previous experience 
on till- o|)ei-ation of a looping machine or anything even 
tvniotely iesc;m])ling it. Aptitude tests that have been found 
to be elTeclive for this job deal with such factors as finger 
dextta-ity (see page 130) and certain visual characteristics 
(see page 207). Interestingly enough, the tests that “came 
through’’' (see page 130) in no way resemble the actual looping 
operation; rather they measure certain basic capacities that 
are necessary for an efficient performance on that job. 

Achievement tests, on the other hand, measure how well 
the individual can do the job or what he knows about it at the 
time he is tested, .\chievement tests are of greatest value 
when many of the applicants for a job have had, or claim to 
liave hatl, experience on the same or a similar job in some 
otlier organization.. For example, a standardized te.st of 
knowkalge pertaining to a machine shop will (piickly reveal 

‘ 'I'lie pliraso “eonff through” means that 1,hc te.st .seores are found signifi- 

rt'laU’d to success on tlio j»3b. . 
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liow much the applicant really knows about the machinery 
and operations in use in a standard shop. It is true that he 
may evidence considerable knowledge on such a test and still 
be a poor machinist because, for example, he lacks manual 
skill. But experience shows that if he reveals little or no 
knowledge on such a test he is exceedingly unlikely to be a 
good machinist. This type of achievement test, therefore, 
is of definite value in eliminating from consideration those 
who lack the basic information necessary for satisfactory 
performance on the job. Achievement tests, such as the 
punch press test described on page 150, may also be instru- 
mental in nature. 

Although the foregoing discussion may seem to imply that 
a given test may always be definitely identified as an aptitude 
test or an achievement test, this implication is not always 
valid. There are certain tests that, when they are used in 
certain ways, may most properly be considered achievement 
tests, but that, when they are used in other wmys, are more 
properly classified as aptitude tests. For example, a standard 
typing test, such as the Thurstone Examination in Typing 
(see page 154), would definitely be an achievement test if it 
were used to select applicants for a tj-ping job. This same 
test, however, might quite properly be considered an aptitude 
test if it were used as one element of a test battery designed 
to select teletype trainees, for in this latter case the typing skill 
the test measures is basic to the successful accomplishment of 
the trainee. jIt should be kept in mind that the basic dis- 
tinction between aptitude tests and achievement tests must 
be made in terms of the purpose the test is intended to serve— 
not in tei’ms of the content of the test itself. 

Definition of terms 

The term capacity refers to potential or latent ability. 
One might have high capacity for a certain skill although he 
may Irave none of the skill at the time of testing. Thus, one 
might have exactly the combination of keen vision at close 
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distances, finger dexterity, and mechanical ability necessary 
to become a watchmaker or repairer, but, if he has had no 
training in watchmaking, he might know nothing about the 
mechanisra of a watch. It is always advisable to know how 
much capacity one has for a certain job before training is 
given on that job. Ordinarily those with capacity for the 
tlie job will learn quickly and efficiently; those without capac- 
it}' for it will not. 

The term ability refers to developed capacity, or actual 
knowledge or skill already developed. One with little 
capacity might, if he has been given a great deal of training, 
show more ability at the time of testing than one with high 
<-ap:K'ity who has not been trained; but if the latter is trained 
he will soon excel the former. Therefore, from a long-time 
viewpoint, it is more important to know the capacity of 
ap{)lican1.s before they are placed than to know their ability. 
For puriK)ses of immediate addition of personnel who will get 
out, some production, the opposite situation is of course true. 

relationship may be inferred between tjqjes of tests and 
tlie definitions of capacity and ability given above. Aptitude 
tests ordinarily measure capacity; achievement tests measure 
ability. 

Testing the Tests— -the Experimentai Approach 

It is of utmost importance in any testing program to use 
only tests that have themselves been tested, or to make 
provision for te.sting the tests before finally accepting them as 
valid devices for employee placement. Two general methods 
may be followed in testing the tests. One of these methods 
consists of measuring present employees and correlating the 
test results against whatever criteria of desirability in the 
employees may be available. The other method consists of 
te.sting new employees at the time of hiring, filing the test 
results, and later determining the relationships between the 
test results obtained at the time of hiring and the success of 
the employees on the job after they have been on the pay roll 
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for a period of time. Each of these methods of testing the 
tests has advantages and disadvantages. A long-time testing 
program should make use of both methods. Only by so 
doing can an employment manager hope to obtain the 
maximum benefits from a testing program. 

The criterion 

Both of the two basic methods of “testing the tests” ■ • 
require the use of a suitable criterion of employee desirability. 

It is therefore advisable to discuss what is meant by a criterion 
and to consider some of the criteria that have been used in 
personnel testing. 

A. criterion is a measurement {entirely apart from any test 
results) of how satisfactory an emploj'-ee is on the job. Unless 
and until one has criterion data on a group of employees, he 
has no yardstick, no standard, against which to cheek the 
test scores. Many different criteria have been used in testing 
personnel tests. There is probably no single criterion that is 
always to be preferred to any other. The choice of a criterion, 
or combination of criteria, must be made so as to indicate what 
management considers to be the most desirable type of 
employee. Thus the choice of a criterion is nece.ssarily a 
judgment made by management, just as market predictions, 
distribution costs, and other similar factors must and should 
rest on managerial decisions. 

Among the criteria that have been used most frequently 
are the following: 

1. Production. If the other things listed below are equal, 
the production achieved by an employee is usually considered 
indicative of his value to the company. Unfortunately, 
however, there are countless hourly-paid jobs in industry for 
which no individual production records are available. When 
individual production records do not exist, production 
obviously cannot be used as a criterion. 

2. Quality of Work. If two employees are equal in 
production (or if they are both paid a day rate and their 
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actual production is not measured), the one who has the 
lead )-ejeets, or who wastes the least material, is presumably 
tlie Ijctter employee. The quality of work performed maj- 
therefore at times be used as a criterion of employee desir- 
.‘ibility even when indi\’idual production records are not 
availaVile. Sometimes when there are individual production 
lecords for each employee, as well as quality records (in the 
form of number of rejects or amount of wasted material), it is 
dc'sirahle to establish a criterion by combining production and 
(juality I'ccords to form a single standard. When this is done, 
the two re(a)rds combined should be weighted according to 
m.anagement's judgment of their relative importance, using 
the method de.scribed in Appendix A, page 502, in order to be 
sure the weights d(.>cided upon are actually given. 

3. A t liird cl■it(‘rion tised by some managements is learning 
lime, i<r its cgairalenl, training cost. Other things being equal, 
if one new op(>rafor learn.s the job at a cost to the company of 
.'<.")0, whilt' anotlier requires training that costs $150 before he 
ren(Tn*s the same level of production and quality, the first 
o[«‘rator is the more desiral)le employee. 

because of tlie minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it Ls often of great importance to econ- 
omy in production to obtain trainees who are able to “earn” 
till' minimum rate in the .shortest possible time, because by 
law this minimum rate must be paid to the employee from 
the beginning of his employment. 

4. Tenure on the Job. Suppose two new employees learn 
a job with the same speed and at the end of a period of time, 
s.ay six months, have reached ecjual levels of production and 
<iuality. If one of these employees now (juits while the other 
stays on the job several months, or perhaps years, longer, 
it is clear that the employee who .stayed longer on tlie job is 
the betti'f invt'stment from the company’s viewpoint. In 
till* case of the short-term employee, it is often possible that 
more money is invested in training him than can pos.sibly be 
realized on his low production while in training. For this 
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reason, tenure on the Job is often used as a criterion of 
employee desirability. 

5. Absenteeism^ The percentage of working days that 
the employee actually reports for work has proved at times a 
very usable criterion. If one employee is present 97 to 98 
per cent of the time and another present only 80 to 85 per cent 
of the time (other characteristics of the two employees being 
equal), the former would usually be considered the more 
desirable employee. 

6. Accidents. When personnel testing programs are 
installed either by the safety department, the medical depart- 
ment, or the personnel department working in collaboration 
with either of the other two, one of the major objectives is to 
select new' employees who will be relatively free from acci- 
dents. Under these circumstances, low accident experience 
is frequently taken as a criterion of a desirable employee. 

7. Promotions. When a hiring program has as one of its 
major objectives the selection of men or w’omen w'ho will rapidly 
develop the ability to move into higher-level jobs, the speed of 
such upgrading may be the most satisfactory criterion to use. 

8. Job Sample. When data on production and/or quality 
cannot be readily obtained, it is sometimes possible to obtain 
measurements of employee job preformance by a speciallj^ set- 
up job sample. The use of this criterion is illustrated in 
Chapter 9. 

9. Merit Ratings. One of the most widely used of all 
criteria is merit rating, the systematic rating of an employee’s 
ability by his immediate supervisor or some other representa- 
tive of management wlio is thoroughlj? familiar with that 
emploj'ee’s work. Merit rating, if properly used, gives man- 
agement a tool that is usable not only in fashioning a crite- 
rion, but also in providing aid in problems of transfer, 
promotion, and employee improvement. Chapter 10 will be 
devoted entirely to this subject. 

The foregoing discussion of criteria will serve to focus 
attention upon some of the more commonly used methods of 
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ineii.siiring the value of an employee to the company. Any 
effort to “test the tests,” as described in the following sec- 
tion, must rest upon the acceptance of one or more criteria 
a.s a measure of job performance.^ 

Testing the tests on present employees 

This method involves testing a group of employees 
and determining the relationship between test results and 
employee efficiency. Wlien a plant begins, for the first time, 
a project of test validation that involves testing a large group 
of present employees, the question of the reaction of the 
employees naturally arises. Will they become anxious or 
unduly excited? Is there a possibility of the testing program 
causing worker unrest? In this book Avill be summarized 
rt'scarch work and test results that have been obtained by 
testing hundreds of employees in numerous plants. Many 
of fhes(' plants were strongly unionized. In the union plants, 
several labor organizations have been represented. In no 
castj has any trouble arisen either with employees or union 
rei)r(.‘sentafives. Wherever the management has signed a 
union c'ontract, representatives of the union are contacted 
uiul the project explained to them before actual testing is 
begun. Usually a mimeographed slip reading somewhat as 
follows Is given to each employee : 

The Personnel Department is conducting a series of experi- 
ments. You have our assurance that this testing is being done to 
“test the tests” and that the results will not be used, now or later, 
in any way that will affect your standing with the company. 

Personnel Director 

It should be emphasized that in using this method of 
testing tlie te.st, management should be utterly sincere in its 
plan to use the results owly to test the tests. Under no 
circum.''tance.s should the test results be used as a basis for 
transfer or layoff, or for any other purpose detrimental to the 

“An cxt'Kllent diseusskm of criteria by J. L. Otis has been published in 
( iiaptiT \ (jf W. H. Stead, (.'. L. Shartle, et at. Occitpaiional Counseling Tecft- 
niques iNew York: .Yraericari Book Company, Ut40). 
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employee or which he may believe to be detrimental. After 
a testing program has been thoroughly tried out and installed, 
many uses for the test scores may be made, uses that will be 
advantageous to both employees and management ; but in the 
“testing the tests” stage of the program, management should 
adhere scrupulously to its agreement not to use the results for 
any other purpose than the one stated. 

After the test results have been obtained, the results may 
be analyzed in several different ways. One method is to 
divide the employees into two groups according to whether 
they score above or below average on the test in question, 
and compute the average job performance criterion of both the 
“high-testing” group and the “low-testing” group. The 
criterion used to determine these scores is usually selected in 
conference with management (or at times with management 
and the union) from the list discussed in the preceding section. 
If a significant difference between the scores of these two 
groups is shown, it may safely be assumed that the test is 
measuring something of importance on the job. Under these 
conditions it is usualty desirable for the employment manager 
to know wUether an applicant is in the high- or the low-testing 
group before the applicant is placed. 

Another, and even more effective, method of determining 
the relationship betw'een the test results and emplojme 
efficiency is to determine the coefficient of correlation between 
the test scores and the efficiency of the employees. This 
method has numerous advantages over simply dividing the 
employees into a high-testing and a low-testing group. In 
the first place, it gives a more accurate indication of the 
amount of the relationship between test scores and efficiency. 
In the second place, it enables the employment manager more 
effectively to take advantage of the all-important selection 
ratio (see page 66) in using the test. In the third place, it 
makes possible the computation of the relative importance of 
several tests in an employment battery so that the tests may 
be “weighted” according to their importance. Finally, the 
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use of the correlational method makes possible the use of 
partial and multiple correlation to eliminate statistically 
wliatever effect such factors as experience on the job or age 
ma\- iiave had in determining the correlation between test 
scores and job performance. 

From the logical \dewpoint, one objection to the “present 
employee” nwdhod of “testing the test” is that the test may 
be measuring something that is improved significantly by 
experience oil the job. In other words, the test may be an 
aehi(U'c*ment' test rather than an aptitude test. Considei 
again I lie operation of looping in a hosiery mill. If a test is 
]iroposed which imitates the operation of a looping machine, 
is is almost <‘ertain that pre.sent employees will divide, ir^their 
ability to scoix^ w'ell on this test, in much the same way that 
they iia\-e already divided in their ability to do the actual job. 
I'his ,dmpl\' means that the test, being in itself a miniature of 
th(' job, will divide' the employees in much the same way that 
they iia\e already been divided on the basis of the job itself. 
,Such a test woidd have little value for placement of new 
employee.s unless the surplus labor supply included a large 
numbc'r of employees who claimed to have had looping 
<'xp('rion('(' in some other hosiery mill. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, persons employed for this job are 
f!'cshl\' out of scliool. They have had no experience in loop- 
ing. and their capacity for the job would not be measured 
effect ix’cly by a test of this t.ype. Since none of them can 
loop at tlu' time of employment, all of them, even those w'ho 
are potentially the best employees if given the training, would 
score /.('!•{> or clos(' to zero on any test that calls for ability to 
loop at the time of employment. 

In testing tests according to this principle it is therefore 
ne<'essai-y to be sure that the tests, in addition to dividing the 
employees tn.'cordiug to their ability on the job, do not show a 
signiti<'ant correlation with experience on the job. In otlier 
worti», it is necessary to be sure that the (unployees who score 
high on the test are not scoring high simply bectuise they have 
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had an opportunity to learn the skill being tested. Whether 
this is the case may be determined by correlating the test 
scores wth experience on the job. If the test is to be used 
later for employment and/or placement it must satisfy two 
requirements. First, it must show a positive correlation with 
ability on the job. Second, the scores on it must not be 
appreciably related to experience on the job. When these two 
conditions are satisfied, it may be assumed that the test is 
not measuring something that is improved markedly by 
experience on the job, but that it is measuring something that 
is necessary for adequate performance on the job. This 
reasoning applies only to aptitude tests, not to achievement 
tests. When tests of the latter type are used, a significant 
correlation between test scores and experience is to be 
expected and in no way reduces the value of the tests. 

If the test scores show some correlation with experience, 
the net relationship between test scores and job performance, 
after the effect of experience has been eliminated, can be 
determined by partial correlation. The procedure for com- 
puting partial correlations may be found in any standard 
textbook of statistics.'’ 

The foregoing discussion applies only in cases where the 
applicants have not had experience on the job for which they 
are being hired. If they have had experience, then an 
achievement test that is similar to the job or even a miniatiire 
(that is, the job itself in standardized test form) of the job 
may identify the best employees even more satisfactorily than 
an aptitude test. 

Testing the test on new employees— the follow-up method 

A second and, in general, a more effective method of 
determining the value of a test, is to test the test on new 
employees. This method consists of giving the test, at the 

Henry K. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Edtccaiion, third edition 
(New York: Longmans, Careen, and Company, 1947). 
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time of employment, to a large number of employees ^^hose 
placement has already’ been decided upon by oidinaiy^ 
methods of selection and placement. These employees are 
hired just as they have always been hired, but before they 
have lieen put upon the job or, in fact, before they have been 
told that they have been selected for employment, they are 
recpured to take a battery of tests. These tests at this time 
have no effect whatever upon whether the applicants will be 
liired. As already mentioned, it has been decided to hire 
those who are to be tested before the tests are given, but these 
emplovees are not informed of this decision. hen this 
nu'thod (»f testing the test is followed, the test results are filed 
and, for all practical purposes, forgotten, until the employees 
have had an opportunity to show whether or not they are 
.successful on tlie job. When sufficient time has elapsed so 
that it is known which of the employees have been successful, 
wliich average, and which unsuccessful, on the job, the test 
results an; taken from the file and the statistician goes to work. 
His job is to determine the relationship between the test 
result.s obtained at the time of employment and the later 
su(;ces.s or failure of the employ^ees on the job. The statis- 
tician make.s u.se of one or more criteria of the type discu.SkSed 
on page 53 in determining the relationship between test 
scores and job suece.s.s. The statistician may consider the 
wage eai'oed by the employees, the amount of production, 
the proportion of working days the employee has been on the 
job, freedom from accidents, rapidity of learning the new 
job, ratings by supervisors on quantity and quality of work, 
tenure of the employee before layoff or resignation, or any 
other of several indications of success in an employee that 
a given company may feel to be important in its particular 
situation. 

This method requires more time than testing the tests with 
present employees. Frequently, it does not result in any 
proved tests until the program has been under way for several 
monfh.s or, in some cases, several j’ears. Should the first 
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battery of tests selected for tryout prove entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, it is necessary to start the whole procedure over again. 
This involves the loss of a great deal of time. 

Fortunately, in practice the employment manager need not 
decide upon one or the other of the methods discussed and 
then limit himself exclusively to that particular method. He 
may proceed with both methods simultaneously. When this 
is done it is possible to produce a working battery of tests 
almost at once (by using the present-employee method of 
testing the tests) and to obtain still more evidence of the value 
of these tests as new employees are tested at the time of 
placement. This statement may seem to contradict itself 
because it may be argued that if a test is used for placement 
there will be no variation in the scores on this test among the 
new employees placed on any given job and, therefore, it will 
be impossible to correlate the scores with later success on the 
job. Actually, even though test scores are used as a basis of 
employment or placement, there will ordinarily be a sufficient 
spread of scores on the test, even among employees who are 
hired for a specific job, to make possible the subsequent 
statistical evaluation of the test in terms of the follow-up 
method. Though the variability of the group of employees 
placed on any given job will be smaller than that of all the 
applicants, nevertheless the variability of all the applicants 
and the variability of the applicants who are placed on the job 
ndll be known and it will therefore be possible to determine 
on the basis of the follow-up method just how much the test 
in question increases the efficiency of the placement procedure 
for the particular job. 

The point to be emphasized throughout this discussion is 
that no one — whether he is an employment manager, a 
psychologist, or anyone else — can predict with certainty which 
tests will be desirable tests for placement on any particular 
job. Often a rather accurate estimate can be made; but it is 
always necessary to check this estimate against correlations 
between the actual performance of the employees on the job 
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and tlie scores which they made on the tests at the time of 
placement. 

Factors Determining the Functional Value of Selection Tests 

Several factors of both a practical and theoretical nature 
determine the functional value of a testing program in an 
indust rial plant. 

1. When many applicants are being hired for a variety of jobs 

I’ests furnish a highly effective means of placing employees 
in t he particular jobs for which each is best adapted. Thus, 
in the case of an assembly line, some jobs may require keen 
“iH-ar-point” vision, others manual strength, and still others 
good color vision. Sometimes still different factors or a 
combination of factors are involved. Even when there is no 
tliought of using tests to “pick and choose” from among 
applicants, the placement value of tests during a period of 
rapid plant expansion is very great. Indeed, it is during such 
a ix'fiod, when it is necessary to hire and place a large number 
of employees about whom relatively little is known, that tests 
are of gr(;ate.st value to tlie personnel manager. 

2. Validity and reliability 

Further faettors determining the value of tests are their 
valid iln and their reliability. A test is valid if it measures 
what it is .supposed to measure. It is reliable if it measures 
satnethiny accurateh- and consistently. Much of the preced- 
ing discussion under the heading “testing the tests” will be 
rec(»gnized as a means of determining the validity of industrial 
pia’sonnel tests. The industrial psychologist is in a favorable 
position with re.spect to determining the validity of his 
measuring instruments. He recognize, s the need for a satis- 
factory eriteriftti and is able to examine available plant records 
wit h t his need clearty in view. When no satisfactory criterion 
i^ I't'adily available, the psychologist, often is able to assist 
management in establishing a criterion from existing record.s 
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or from new personnel or production data. While criteria 
are often established for the primary purpose of “testing the 
tests,” once established, they often are found of real value for 
several other purposes such as the analysis of personnel data 
in relation to costs of production. 

The validity of a psychological test is usually expressed as 
the coefficient of correlation between the scores on the test 
in question and some outside criterion— that is, an indication 
or measurement of what the test is supposed to measure. 
It has already been mentioned (see page 53) that these 
criteria include wages earned, quality of work, freedom from 
accidents, merit ratings, or other factors that the company 
accepts as indicative of a desirable employee. In using any 
test it is necessary to know not only the validity of the test, 
but also just what criterion has been used in determining that 
validity. 

Tests used in industrial placement must also be reliable; 
that is, they must measure consistently whatever they meas- 
ure. A test is reliable if it consistently gives the same score 
to an employee when he is retested. The retesting may be 
done with the same test used originally, if practice or memory 
does not markedly affect the test score. If practice or 
memory factors significantly affect the score, however, 
^•etesting should make use of a duplicate form of the test con- 
taining items similar in nature but different in actual content. 

Since no test, no matter how perfect, will give exactly the 
same score on a first and second trial to all persons tested, a 
method of measuring reliability is used which expresses the 
degree of reliability or the extent to ■which the test gives the 
same score to an employee on repeated testing. The relia- 
l)ility of a test is expressed as a coefficient of correlation, 
which may be interpreted as the correlation between scores 
olffained from repeated testing with the same or duplicate 
forms of the test. When duplicate forms are not available 
but there is reason to believe that the memorj’ factor will 
influence the scores, a 
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“odd^ vs. evens” is often used in determining the reliability 
of *1 test This method involves correlating certain parts of 
a test against the remainder. The test-retest and chance- 
hah'es methods of determining reliability do not give iden- 
tical results. Technical descriptions of the research work 
involved in standardizing a test state not only the reliability 
of the test but what method of determining the reliability 

was used. , , , 

A test may have high reliability and yet be quite worthless 

for any given employment situation. A test might measure 
height, weight, or even general intelligence with high lelia- 
bility and yet show little or no correlation between test scores 
obtained and success of the employees on the job. In other 
words, the test might have high reliability but low validity, or 
even no validity at all. But if a test has a low reliability, it 
is not likely to have a satisfactory validity. This is simply 
another way of saying that no test is likely to have a higher 
correlation with anything than that test will have with itself. 
I’hus a test which on repeated testing gives scores that 
(^orri'latt* with the first testing only^ .45 is not likely'', except 
by chance, to relate higher with production or any other 
crittn-ion of employee desirability."' It is primarily for this 
reason that the psychologist using tests in industry insists 
that they' be reasonably' I'eliable before he makes any' attempt 
to determine their validity for particular situations. 

A (luestion that is often raised when the validity or relia- 
bility of tests is under discussion is; How reliable and valid 
must a test be in order to be worthwhile? This is both a 


‘ Ttn'orctically, the coefficient of validity of a test might reach a value 

ecfuai to the square root of the coefficient of reliability, although this ceiliBg 
is seitioiii if ever reached in actual situations. Thus a test with a reliability 
<*o(tfficient of M might conceivably have a validity coefficient of .80. How- 
tn-cr, (‘vtui though the validity might theon^tically exceed the reliability, the 
scinart' root of the latter still detemiines the ceiling of the former. Therefore, 
iUher lluiigH equal, it is desirable to have the reliability of a test as high as 
pos.sihle before an attempt is made to determine its validity for a particular 
job. For a more exteiuled discussion of this topic, see I'b F. Lindquist, .4 Fird 
Ffwm' in Htutmiim, (Boston: Houghton, .Mifflin & Company, 1942), pp, 223 ff. 
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reasonable and a natural question when one considers that 
our measurements of both reliability and validity are usually 
expressed in the form of a coefficient of correlation which 
makes possible a variation in the degree of reliability or 
validity all the way from zero (or even a minus quantity, if 
we wish to be theoretically exact) to 1.00. If we remember 
that reliability in a test is necessary because it limits the 
validity, we may phrase the question more simply by asking: 
How high must the validity coefficient of a test be for the 
test to be Avorthwhile? 

The answer to this question depends upon the use that is 
being made of the test. The user of tests is nearly always 
interested in one of two objectives, but is seldom interested in 
both at the same time. Either he is interested in making a 
careful and accurate aptitude analysis of each person tested, 
which is to be used for individual prediction or vocational 
guidance, or he is interested in selecting from a large group of 
individuals a smaller group which, on the average, will excel the 
larger group in some particular respect. In individual 
consulting work, which deals with vocational aptitude and 
guidance, the psychologist is interested in the first-named 
objective. His work will stand or fall on the accuracy of his 
predictions for individual clients. He therefore has little use 
for aptitude tests that do not have a validity sufficiently high 
to justify their use in individual prediction. The exact value 
which the validity of a test should have to meet this require- 
ment is not completely agreed upon by all students of the 
subject. It is uniformly agreed, however, that the Mgher the 
validity of the test the better and tfmt there is no substitute 
for validity for individual prediction. 

On the other hand, one may be interested in segregating 
from a large group of persons tested a smaller group which, on 
the average, will excel the larger group in whatever trait is 
being tested. This is, in fact, the situation that confronts the 
employment manager. He is willing to allow the tests to 
induce him to place upon a job a few individuaLs who will fail 
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on the job and to reject (or place upon some other job) a few 
who, if' placed upon that job, would have succeeded, if on the 
whole his percentage of successful placements is higher with the 
tests than ii is without them. In other W'Oids, the employment 
manager is not so much interested in every strike resulting in 
a home run as he is in improving his batting average. Under 
these circumstances the validity of the tests can be much 
lower. But one may still ask: How low can it be? A 
categorical answer to this question can be given, but the full 
sigriificam^ of the answer will be clear only after a thorough 
st iuly of the next section, which deals with the selection ratio. 
The miswe.!- is that a test will be valuable, no matter how^ low 
the coetiicient of validity, if it indicates sotne^ relationship 
between test score.s and tire criterion; or, in statistical terms, 
if the caKdlicient of validity is at least four times its probable 
('rror. Often this rule will admit tests w^hose validity is as 
low a.s .:i0, or even lower. The use of tests with such low 
^■ali(lity is sufficiently contradictory to much current thought 
among psychologists to warrant a fairly detailed justification 
for the eonclusions reached above. 

3. The selection ratio 

(iiven a personnel test that has a validity coefficient 
indicating some relationship with the criterion, and given more 
employees to be placed than can be placed on the job in ques- 
tion, the functional value of the test to an employment 
manager depends upon the ratio of those placed to those 
tested who are available for placement. This has been 
referred to as the selection ratio.® An example wdll clarify 
the operation of this principle. 

If a certain test is given to a large number of employees 
for whom a eriterion of successfulne.ss as employees is avail- 
able, and if the scattergram of test scores against the criterion 

H, C. Taylor and J. T. Russell, Relationsliip of Validity Coefficients 
to of Teats in Bf'lection: Discussion and Tables,” 

Jourrmi qf AppUid^^ XXII 1 (1931U, PP- 565-578. 
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is plotted, the points will ordinarily fall into an oval-shaped 
area somewhat similar to the oval in Figure 15. The higher 
the coefficient of validity, the narrower will be the oval ; and 
the lower the validity, the more nearly the oval will approach 
a circle. A validity coefficient of approximately .60 will 
result in a scattering of scores approximately covering the 
oval area shown in Figure 15. Now, if employees are placed 



Fig. 15— Effect of shifting the critical score 
required of applicants on average criterion score 
of employees hired. 


without regard to test scores, theffi-priterion scores will be the 
average of all indhdduals falling within the oval. If only 
those are placed upon this job who have test scores as high 
as or higher than Ti, those not placed on the job will clearly 
have, on the average, lower criterion scores than the group 
as a whole, and those placed will accordingly be higher in 
their criterion scores, on the average, than the group as a 
whole. A still higher average criterion score for the group 
placed can be achieved by setting the critical test score at 
By moving the critical score to ITs, Ta, or even higher, still 
more favorable placements, according to average criterion 
score, can be made. 
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If a given number of persons, say 60, are to be placed, any 
one of the conditions mentioned above may exist, which one 
exists will depend upon the selection ratio that is utilized: 
that is, tlie ratio of the number placed to the number tested. 
Suppose we work with a ratio of 1.00: that is, all those tested 
are placed. In this case, the distribution of test scores wall 
be over the whole range of possible test scores; the criterion 
scores will be over the wdiole range of possible criterion scores ; 
and the test will contribute nothing whatever to the efficiency 
of tli(' placement procedure. Now suppose that we test 80 
individuals and place the 60 who score highest on the test, 
either not hiring the 20 who score lowest or placing them on 
some otlier job. We thus reduce those placed to 75 per cent 
of those tested, or reduce the selection ratio to .75. Under 
tliese conditions, we will place on this job only individuals 
who test at least as high as 1\, and the average criterion 
scores of those so placed will clearly be higher than the average 
of the group as a whole. By testing 120 persons and placing 
th(> m wlio score highest on the test, the selection ratio will be 
reduced to .50 and only individuals to the right of T- will be 
placed. The average criterion score of this group will not 
only be higher than that of the whole group, but will also be 
higlier than that of the group placed when the critical test 
score w^as at Ti. Thus, by increasing the number tested 
before the 60 to be placed are identified, the selection ratio 
wall be decreased with a continuous increase in the average 
criterion score for the group of 60 finally placed. If, for 
example, the plant is expanding so greatly that 600 new 
employees could be tested before 60 are selected for location 
upon this particular job (or if the labor market were such 
that 600 applicants were tested before 60 were hired for this 
job), the selection ratio would be decreased to .10, only those 
testing at least as high as Ti would be placed upon the job, 
and the average criterion score of the group of 60 placed under 
these circumstances would be much higher than the score 
of 60 placed under any larger selection ratio. 
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The foregoing discussion is of course based on the assump- 
tion that the placement of employees is successful in propor- 
tion to the average success of the employees placed. Anyone 
can readil}^ see that even working with a selection ratio of .1, 
some individuals (like X in Figure 15) will be placed who will 
be poorer according to the criterion than a few^ other indi- 
viduals (like Y in Figure 15) who have not been allocated to 
this job. But if one is willing to measure the success of the 
testing program by average results rather than by individual 
cases, the results will be more and more favorable as the 
selection ratio is decreased. 

We have already stated that psychologists dealing with 
vocational guidance and individual consultation are usually 
more interested in making accurate individual predictions 
than in making group predictions. Most of these psycholo- 
gists have tended, therefore, to evaluate a test almost entirely 
in terms of its validity coefficient. They have stressed the 
fact (which is unquestionably true for individual prediction) 
that there is no substitute for high validity : that if two tests 
have been validated against the same criterion, and one has 
a higher validity coefficient than the other, there is no way 
to make the one having the lower validity serve as well as the 
other. The main point of the discussion is that in group 
testing, where one is interested in average rather than indi- 
vidual results, one can make the test with the lower validity 
perform as well as the other by sufficiently reducing the selection 
ratio. ^ In other words, in group testing, a reduction of the 
selection ratio is a substitute for high validity. This statement 
does not mean that this substitute will work if the test has no 
validity at all, but it does mean that if the test has any signifi- 
cant validity, however small, it is possible for the employer 
to get the same functional value from it that he could get 
from a test of any validity, however high, if he is able suffi- 
ciently to reduce the selection ratio. 

« Ibid., also Clark L. Hull, Aptitude Testing (World Book Cotupauy, 

See footnote on page 276. 
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A practical objection to the principle of increasing the 
efficiencv of a test by decreasing the selection ratio may be 
raised, namely, that there is a limit to the number of appli- 
cants yho can be tested before the desired number are placed. 

It is' true that, for numerous reasons, an employment manager 
is seldom able to test 600 or even 200 men before 60 are Placed. 
Blit it should be remembered that a ratio of 10.1 can be 
aehiei'cd liv placing one person out of ten tested just as well 
as by placing 60 out of 600 tested. One does not need to wait 
for a great expansion in hiring before advantage can be 
taken of a reduced selection ratio. A reduction in tJie selection 
mth can he utilized whenever two or more employees are being 
placed on two or more different jobs, if tests of some validity are 

(ii'u liable for each of the jobs- 

The objection may also be raised that advantage cannot 
lie taken of a reduced selection ratio unless there are more 

applicant's than there are jobs to be filled. This is true if all 
persons employed are to be placed upon the same job. But 
almost always an expansion of plant personnel involves hiring 
for several jolis, not just for a single job. Therefore, the 
advantage of a reduced selection ratio usually can be achieved 
even when, as in a period of emergency production, there is 
difficulty in getting enough applicants to fill the jobs. Even 
when ail applicants are hired, placements can be made on 
various job.s in such a way as to take advantage of individual 
differences by means of reduced selection ratios. 

4. Percentage of present employees considered satisfactory 

A further factor which affects the efficiency of a peisonnel 
test in a given employment situation is the percentage of 
present employees who are considered satisfactory. This 
f;ictor may l)e made clear by reference to Figure 16. Suppose 
we are working with a test having a validity coefficient such 
that the employees tested fall into the oval-shaped area. 
Suppo'ii', further, that we are working with a selection ratio 
(.f .5 that is, only persons falling in the oval-shaped area to 
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the right of T o will be placed on the job. If 50 per cent of 
the present employees are satisfactory, any increase over this 
amount in the percentage of satisfactory employees placed 
that can be achieved by using the test is a gain. Under these 
conditions, the ratio of satisfactory employees among those 
placed to the total of those placed would be the ratio of the 
number of individuals falling to the right of line Tt and above 
Ci to all persons falling to the right of line T«. This ratio 



Fig. 16 — Variation of efficiency of an employ- 
ment test witli differences in percentage of pres- 
ent employees who are considered satisfactory. 


would clearly be higher than .50, and the amount by which 
it exceeds .50 would be indicative of the functional value of 
the test under the conditions discussed. 

if all conditions named above remain the same except that 
.previous, employment methods have . resulted in 75 per cent 
satisfactory employees, then the criterion separation line of 
tlie successful and unsuccessful employees would be C i. and the 
percentage of satisfactory^ employ'^ees placed by means of the. 
test would' be the ratio' of the individuals ■ to t.he, right of 
line 7^2 and above Cb to all persons to the right of line 
In the latter ease, , a larger percentage of-: employees hired ' will 
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be satisfactory than in the former case, even though the test, 
selection ratio, and other controlling factors remain the same. 
In other woi’ds, if everything else is equal, the smaller the 
percentage of present employees who have been placed 
.satisfactorily without tests, the larger will be the percentage 
increase of .satisfactorj' emplo3^ees when emploj^ees are placed 
\)y mean.s of test results. This may be illustrated by an 

T.tBLE 8 

1 NCEEASES !."< PEKfiENT-VGE OF SATISFACTORY EmPI^OYEBS PLACED O.N' A .J OB OVER 

Varioos Original Percentages of Satisfactory Employees When 
A Test with Validity Coefficient of .50 Is Used with a 
Selectiok Ratio of .50 
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example. Suppose we have available a test with a validity 
coefficient of .50 and are working with a selection ratio of .50. 
Table S shows the increase due to test in percentage of satis- 
factory employees which might exist prior to the use of the 
test. The values in Table, 8 were obtained from the Taylor- 
Russell tables reproduced in Appendix B, If onlj' 5 per cent 
of employees placed bj' traditional means are .successful, then 
the expected increase to 9 per cent represents an SO per cent 
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increase in the number of satisfactory employees placed bj’ 
the test, under the specified conditions of test validity 
and selection ratio. For larger percentages of satisfactory 
employees that have been achieved without the test the 
percentage of increase achieved by using the test becomes 
increasingly smaller. If 90 per cent of employees placed by 
traditional means have been successful, the increase of this 
percentage to 97 per cent by the test, used under the specified 
conditions, results in an improvement of only 8 per cent in 
the number of employees satisfactorily placed. 

The general conclusion is that, other things being equal, 
the more difficult it has been to find and place satisfactory 
employees without using test procedures, the greater the gain 
one may expect from a testing program. 

The purpose of the foregoing discussion is to make clear 
the fact that several factors, each, relatively independent of 
the others, operate to determine the functional value of a 
selection test to an employment manager. If the employment 
man knows these factors — that is, if he knows the validity of 
his tests, the selection ratio with which he is working, and the 
percentage of present employees considered satisfactony— 
he can predict definitely just how much he will improve the 
placement process by using the test. And if this amount of 
improvement is not satisfactory, he can improve his placement 
by almost any reasonable amount if the selection ratio can be 
decreased. 

Figure 17 reproduces a chart that shows how the percent- 
age of employees selected who will be successful is determined 
by the validity of the test and the selection ratio. This chart 
deals with an employment situation in which 50 per cent of 
present employees are considered satisfactory. The base line 
in this figure gives the selection ratio, and each of the curves 
plotted indicates a different test validity. It mil be seen that 
by using a test with a validity of .90, and by reducing the 
selection i-atio to .60, the percentage of satisfactory employees 
placed will be raised fi’om 50 per cent to 77 per cent. It will 
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also be noted that a corresponding increase to 77 per cent in 
tlie number of satisfactory employees will be achieved by a 
test witli a validity of only .50 if the selection ratio is decreased 
to .20. 



of an employee seleelion test. 

The Taylor-Russell tables," reproduced in Appendix B, 
make it possible to determine what percentage of employees 
hired will be .satisfactory under different combinations of test 
validity, selection ratio, and percentage of present emploj'ees 
considei’ed satisfactory. 

The use of these tables may be made clear by an example. 
Sui)po.se an employment manager has a test with a validity 
coeflicieiit of .40, has twice as many applicants or employees 
available as there are jobs to be filled, and is placing in a 
department where 30 per cent of the present employees are 
considered .satisfactory. Looking in the lower half of the 
table on page 522 (entitled proportion of present employees 
considered satisfactory = .30”), we find in the row represent- 
ing :i validity coefficient of .40 and in the column representing 
a selection ratio of .50, the value .41 where the indicated row 
and column cross. This means that under the condition-s 

” Taylor and 'liussieli, op. 
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specified 41 per cent of the employees placed will be satisfac- 
tory instead of the 30 per cent attained without the test. 
If conditions are such that the selection ratio may be still 
further reduced, the same test will place a still higher percent- 
age of successful employees. For example, if only the highest 
10 per cent of the persons tested are placed on the job, the 
percentage of satisfactory employees wall be raised to 58 per 
cent, or nearly double the percentage of satisfactory employees 
placed without the test. 

5. Combining tests into a battery 

No single test will measure all of the capacities or abilities 
required on any job. Even the simplest of jobs is complex if 
one considers the combination of capacities or abilities 
required of a person wiio is to remain on the job and to do it 
well. Johnson* has pointed out that aptitude for any job 
consists of a syndrome of abilities and that one needs all of 
these to be successful. This fact makes it desirable, and in 
.some cases necessary, to use a battery of tests rather than a 
single test. By means of statistical methods, the results of 
several tests can be combined into a composite score so that 
each is W'eighted to give the maximum correlation between 
the battery test score and the criterion. An example of the 
use of such combinations and w’eighting may be found in a .set 
of tests wmrked out for placing menders in a hosiery mill. 
A number of tests were given to one hundred employees on 
this job. For each employee, data were obtained on age and 
experience as well as average hourly earnings for the tw'elve- 
week period preceding the administration of the tests. The 
correlations between several of the tests and the earnings 
criterion are given in Table 9. 

It will be noted in Table 9 that the maximum correlation 
of any individual test with earnings was .27, but that a battery 
made up of all three correlated .35 with the same criterion. 

® H. Al. Johnson, “Soint‘ Principles of Aptitude Testing/^ Amer- 

imn Jour ii.ai of Psycholog !i, XIAII (1935), pp, lt59*-165. 
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In obtaining the composite score the following formula was 
used: Composite Test Score = 12 (Hayes Pegboard) - 4 
(Purdue Hand Precision Test) - 2 (Finger Dexterity Error 

TABLE 9 

("OKRELATTONS BETWEEN SEVERAL DEXTERITY TeSTS AND 

Earnings of Menders in a Hosiery Mill 
(Effect of age and experience statistically eliminated) 

Correlation 
with Earnings 


Purdue Hand Precision Test* 27 

Finger Dexterity Test (Error Score) * . .18 

Hayes Pegboard* ^ 16 

Composite Score of Three Above Tests. 35 


* Iletails of construction and adinmistration of these tests are given in Chapter 5. 

Scoi-('). The constants by wliich the raw test scores are 
nmltiiilied in this formula result in the best combination of 
the tests to make a prediction of job success from a combina- 



Fun IS— Variation in per cent of ensployee.s who will be above the, 
pfe.«nt average of employee.s wdicn different selection ratios are used 
vt it Ik a ttbSt having a validity coefficient of .35. 


tion of test scores. The usefulness of a test battery tliat 
comdates to the extent of .35 with a criterion may be inferred 
from Figure 18, which shows the percentage of employees 
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placed by this battery who will be above the average of present 
employees when different selection ratios are used in hiring or 
placement. For example, if the selection ratio could be 
reduced to .10, approximately 70 per cent of the employees 
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Fig. 19 — ^Average earnings and average experi- 
ence of four quartiles of *‘seamers'’ divided accord- 
ing to composite score on a battery of dexterity 
tests. 

placed would be above the present average. The value of 
the testing procedure in this case is definitely enhanced b}^ the 
use of several tests in combination, since no single test, of 
those tried, gave as high a validity coefficient as did the bat- 
tery as a whole. . 

The way in which a battery of tests may be expected to 
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function in selecting the highest earners on a manipulative 
Job is illustrated in Figure 19. To obtain this figure, another 
group of 150 hosiery workers (seamers) were first divided into 
four (juartiles according to their composite score on two tests 
f Purdue Hand Precision and error score of the O’Connor 
Fingci- Dexterity) which had been found related to production 
on this Job. For each quartile of employees, the average 
earnings and average experience were computed and plotted 
in Figure 19. It will be noted that there is a progressive 
decrease in average earnings from the best to the poorest 
<|iiartile, in spite of the fact that the poorest quartile of 
<*mployees on the test had a greater amount of experience, on 
(lu^ a^■erage, tlian any of the other quartile groups. Graphic 
representation of thi.s type is possible, of course, only to the 
('xtent that no marked differences in experience exist among 
the groups compared. For example, if the low-testing group 
had two or tliree times as much average experience as the 
high-testing group (which actually occurred in the case of the 
mender.s previously mentioned), one could not make a direct 
(■orapari.son of the earnings of the different groups. 

Furtlier need for using a battery of tests, rather than an 
individual test, in many cases arises from the fact that since 
any single test will at best cover only one of several qualifica- 
tions that are necessary on the Job, a battery is required in 
order to obtain a more complete picture. The general 
appearance of the seattergram obtained by plotting test 
scores against a criterion often, in itself, indicates that a test, 
lU'cn a good test, covers only one phase of the Job require- 
ments. The seattergram often shows that persons testing 
high on the test may either be high or low on the criterion, 
wherea.s those testing low on the test are almost alwaj^s low 
on tlie criterion. 

An example of tins tendency is shown in Table 10. The 
seattergram in this table show.s the relation between the 
learning cost of 36 loopers in a hosiery mill and their scores on 
the Purdue Grooved Pegboard Dexterity Test (see page 130). 
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The minimum wage law now in effect requires that every 
employee be paid a certain minimum wage regardless of 
whether his piece-rate earnings reach this amount. A slow 
learner will thus have to be paid a large amount of “minimum 
make up” before she is earning her wage, whereas a fast 
learner will reach the legal minimum more quickly. Thus 
one indication, and a rather important one, of the desirability 
of an employee is the total amount of money that the company 
must contribute in minimum make-up 'wages w^hile the 
employee is learning the job. It will be noted in Table 10 
that this amount varies from $15.00, in the case of very rapid 
learners, to more than $60.00 in the case of slow learners. 

TABLE 10 

SCATTBBGRAM SHOWING RELATION BETIVEEN LEARNING CoST TO COMPANY OP 3,5 
LOOPEKS IN A HoSIEKY MiLL AND ScORBS AT TtME OF EMPLOYMEN’r OF 
THE Purdue Grooved Pegboard Dexterity Test 



The grooved pegboard is scored in time required to till the 
board (best t-wm trials out of four). The shorter the time, 
the better the score. 

Table 10 makes several points clear. Employees with a 
favorable test score definitely tend to show a lower average 
learning cost to the compairy than do employees with a poor 
test score. In this case the correlation between te.st score 
(speed of filling the grooved pegboard) and economy in 
hmrning cost was .48. This figure may therefore be taken 
as the validity coefficient of the test for the job in question 
according to the learning-cost criterion. 
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But another characteristic of the scattergram shown in 
Table 10 that is commonly found in data of this sort is the 
trian^dar rather than the onal-shaped area into which the 
employees fall. Several employees who tested high actually 
turned out to be slow learners. However, no individuals with 
poor test scores turned out to be rapid learners. The signifi- 
cance of this finding is that the test in question apparently is 
measuring one essential requirement of a rapid learner, but 
onlj' one requirement. An employee who lacks this require- 
ment is practically certain to be a slow learner. But an 
employee wiio tests high, that is, who has an abundance of 
this requirement, may still be a slow learner if she lacks 
certain other basic requirements for the job. The triangular 
shape of the scattergram thus indicates the existence of a 
liierarchy oi' syndrome of capacities required for this job. 

A question may be raised as to whether the reasoning on 
pages lib-75, in which the significance of the selection ratio 
concept was discussed, is valid when the scattergram is 
triangular ratlier than oval in shape. This reasoning applies 
equally well regardless of the shape of the scattergram as long 
as a vei-tical line drawn through the distribution at any point 
will di\'ide tire individuals plotted so as to give a higher 
average criterion score to those on the right of the line than 
to those on the left. Tins situation is certain to occur when 
a positi\'e correlation between test scores and criterion exists. 
Thus, the rather common existence of a triangular scatter- 
gram does not invalidate the importance of the selection ratio; 
but it does quite definitely add to the evidence that a hierarchy 
of traits is basically necessary for satisfactory performance 
on most jobs. 

6. Adequate training of testers 

The impression that the tester makes upon applicants or 
employees is of vital importance to the success of a testing 
program. This fact, obvious to the experienced employment 
manager, has often been underemphasized or even completely 
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overlooked by psychologists themselves. “Everyone has 
shoes but the shoemaker’s wife,” says an old proverb. The 
professional psychologist often becomes so absorbed in the 
statistical phases of a test program that he forgets the impor- 
tance of personal and industrial relations in actual test admin- 
istration. Often the test administrator spends more time 
with an applicant than anyone else in the emplojunent office. 
First impressions are lasting ones, and applicants who are 
employed may long remember the impressions of the company 
formed the first day at the plant. And the rejected appli- 
cants— upon whose reactions the industrial relations of the 
company within the community are also dependent— have 
no further opportunity to acquire a different opinion of the 
company. The man Avho administers the tests should be 
understanding, sympathetic, and courteous. He should give 
the applicant a feeling of importance. If the test results do 
not Justify employment, the applicant should be made to 
understand that, although he is not properly adapted or 
trained for the job now open, he may be quite qualified for 
some other job at a later time or for some job now open in 
another plant. The applicant should be given an understand- 
ing of the fact that he himself would not profit from employ- 
ment on a job on which he would be likely to fail. 

To explain such matters to rejected applicants is neither 
easy nor routine. It must be done individually, thoroughly, 
and sincerely. Many of the qualities of a successful salesman 
are of real value to the test administrator in industry. Test- 
ing human beings is not the same as testing materials or 
processes. People read, either favorably or unfavorably, to 
a test situation. It is one job of the tester — indeed, one of his 
most important jobs — to be sure that they react fa\'orably. 
Others may have prepared adequate tests; light, roomy, and 
attractive rooms may be available in which to give the tests; 
but unless the test administrator creates a favorable reaction 
to the testing program, the full advantage of this tool for 
employee selection and placement is not likely to be realized. 
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Mental Ability and Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests 

Foii f^cveral reasons, we shall consider tests of mental 
nl)ili4y before we consider tests in such areas as mechanical 
aptitude, dexterity, or trade ability. It is hoped, however, 
that such prior consideration of the field of mental ability 
will not give a wrong impression of the relative importance 
of mental ability tests. We do not consider intelligence tests 
first li(‘eaust! they are more important than other tests, nor 
l:)ecause most jobs demand persons of high intelligence. We 
consider this field first because probably no other area of psy- 
(’liological testing has been so thoroughly explored. As a result 
of this exploration we know the fields in which mental ability 
tests are of definite value and also the fields in which they 
offer little or no promise. Given a job description, therefore, 
we can piedict with reasonable assurance whether a mental 
ability test will be of value in allocating employees to that job 
and what test or type of test is most likely to “come through” 
for the jol). But it should be kept in mind throughout this 
discussion that for many jobs in modern business and industry 
intelligence or mental ability tests now available give no 
correlation whatever, either positive or negative, with job 
success. Later we shall discuss a number of jobs of this type 
and summarize certain studies that suggest other types of 
tests that have been found more satisfactory than mental 
af)ility tests in those particular areas. 
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Typical Mental Ability Tests 

OtisTests^ 

The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability are 
typical of the more widely used and thoroughly standardized 
tests in this field. This series is called “tests” rather than 
“test” because it consists of four equivalent forms of a higher 
examination, designed for high-school students and college 
freshmen, and an additional four equivalent forms of an inter- 
mediate examination, designed for grades four to nine. These 
examinations are modeled after a group test of mental ability 
designed by Otis for use in a large commercial establishment. 
They are made up of logical and arithmetical problems, 
beginning at a very easy level, such as : 

Which one of the five words below means the opposite of north? 
1. pole, 2. equator, 3. south, 4. east, 5. west. ( ) 

The number of the correct answer is placed in the parentheses 
at the right. Among the special features which the series 
embodies are: the principle of self-administration, which 
eliminates the need for a trained examiner; a simplified scoring 
system; a variety of test material; separate norms for a 
twenty- or thirty-minute time limit; and a simplified chart for 
computing percentile scores from rave scores on the test. 

A person’s percentile score indicates that percentage of 
persons in the group on whom the test was standardized who 
are at or below the score of the persons tested. Thus if one 
does better on a certain test than 20 per cent of the standardiz- 
ing group, he is said to have a percentile score of 20 or to be 
at the twentieth percentile. If he excels 90 per cent of the 
standardizing group he is said to have a percentile score of 90.® 

1 Arthur S. Otis, Otis Self-.Adniinisteriiig Tests of Mental Ability (World 

Book Co., 1922). • , . . ^ -n- 

2 The computation of percentile scores is discussed m Appendix A,_ p. oO-). 
A detailed treatment of the meaning and computation of pcrccnli es is given 
by H. E. Garrett, Siatistics in Psychology and Education, Third Edition (l.oiig- 

mans, Green and Company, 1947). 
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The Otis tests also provide for conversion of raw scores 
into equivalent I. Q. (intelligence quotient) values. The 
I. il. is a measurement that is used widely in school testing of 
\-oung children, and has become a somewhat common term in 
popular writing. However, since it is used very little in 
industrial testing programs (because it is not a particularly 
.sef\’iceable measurement when used with scores of adults, and 
l)ectuise of a. certain feeling of resentment that it arouses in 
many applicants and employees), we shall not explain its 
technical derivation in this discussion.^ 

The Otis tests are in common use in numerous industrial 
and laisiness employment offices, and a number of investiga- 
tions that have made use of these tests will be summarized. 
(See page S9.) 

Wonderlic Personnel Test* 

This test is an adaptation of the higher form of the Otis 
S<‘lf-Atlininistering Test and is particularly adapted to the 
needs of business and industry. The word personnel rather 
than mental ahility or intelligence is used in the title to avoid 
th(f negative reaction that many applicants and employees 
have to a test that obviously deals witli mental ability. The 
adaptation consisted in selecting from the original Otis Test 
those items that were found to differentiate most markedly 
superior from inferior employees on various types of industrial 
and business jobs. The result of this careful selection of 
items is that for many industrial jobs the revision differenti- 
ates more satisfactorily than does the original form, and that 
t h(' test may be given in twelve minutes instead of the twenty 
or thirty required for the original test. The general form of 


^ Th(‘ interested studeat will find a description of the meaning and derivation 
of the L Q. in any elementary textbook of psychology, such as .1. Tiffin, F. B. 
Knight, and E. J, The> Psychology of Normal People (D. C. Heath and 

Company, 11146). 

^ K. F. Wonderlic, Personnel Test, Form D (E. Wonderlic, 919 X. Miehi- 

giiii Ave., Chicago), ■, 
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the questions on the Wonderlic test is similar to that of the 
Otis test. The test is begun wdth such items as : 

Of the five things below, four are alike in a certain way. Which 
is the one not like these four? 

1. smuggle, 2. steal, 3. bribe, 4. cheat, 5. sell. ( ) 

The correct answer of course is sell, the other four choices 
all being alike in the fact that each involves an element of 
dishonesty. 

The Adaptability Test 

The Adaptability Test® measures mental adaptability or 
mental alertness. The test has a fifteen-minute time limit 
and is useful in helping to identify persons who should be 
placed on jobs that require rapid learning and/or the develop- 
ment of independent judgment. It also aids in identifying 
persons who do not readily adapt to new situations but who 
would be satisfactory (and often superior) employees on 
simple, routine jobs such as packing, inspecting, assembling, 
or in the operation of simple, repetitive machines. 

The test was constructed specifically for industrial use. 
The questions were phrased in practical rather than academic 
terminology. 

The introductory paragraph on the title page of the test 
was developed through consultation with industrial personnel 
men and actual try-out with applicants and employees. 
This introduction, which is reproduced below, makes no 
mention of mental ability, intelligence, or the I. Q., and 
represents an effort to put the individual taking the test at 
ease: 

Some jobs require figuring— such as adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing — while others require writing reports or answer- 
ing letters, and still others can be done well by people who are not 
particularly apt with figures or words. This test will help in deter- 
mining how well you can handle jobs that require these abilities. 


®This test is distributed by Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Do as well as you can on this test, but do not worry about it. 
Remoniber that you may be well qualified for certain Jobs that 
!'P((uir(i training or skills different from those covered in this test. 

(Nepmthiccd with permission of Science Research Associates) 

The Revised Beta Examination® 

This is a group test of mental ability that is strictly non- 
verbal ; that is, it does not call for ability to read. It is 
particularly useful in measuring persons who have a foreign 
language background or whose pre\dous work or training has 
been suelt as to penaliise them on a test that involves reading 
and language. 

The Psychological Examination of the American Council on 
Education^ 

Thi.s is another group test of mental ability which, becau.se 
of its longer time limit of fifty minutes, has not been used so 
exUnisi\'ely in bu.sine.ss and industry as has either of the 
foregoing li'sts. For .some purposes, however, particularly 
eollege pijKHnneut and vocational guidance, it has proved to be 
an excellent instrument. Several studie,s® indicate that it 
has also <lefinite value for business and industry. 

The preceding test.s have been mentioned only as illustra- 
tive of the kinds of mental ability tests that are available. 
It is not oui- purpose here to attempt even a partial listing, 
to .say nothing of an evaluation, of the many excellent measur- 
ing de\’ices available in tliis field. The Mental Measurements 

Jind N. W. Morton, Revistni P>ctn Kxaininatioii il’he i^sydlO- 
loj^srnl rorponitknt, .522 Fifth Ave.. Now York, X. V.). 

” L, lu I'hur^tono and I'helma Gwiiin Thiirsiofio, Psydioio^ical .kAaininatioii 
of tho .\nntriFan Goundl on FMucation (Sdoiico Ihkscardi Assoeiutes, 228 S. 
Walh'isli Avo,, (diioago. Hi.). 

^ 8. JF Layeook and X. B, Hiitclieon, ^‘A Pndiiiiinary Iiivesti^-aljoii into the 
Proldoin of Mo;tsurin|»; Fngineering Aptitude,” Jmnial of Ed amt itmal Psifchol- 
ogtj, XXX am)), pp, 28iV-28a 

J. B. Kltineiiart, ‘‘An Attempt to Predict the Succeris of Htudent Xurses by 
tfn* Fse of a Itatterv of Jon rnai of Applkd l-^sgchoioag, 'xy|[ 

pp. 277 -2P:i , * ■., ' ' . “ ' . 
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Yearbook^ gives a fairly complete listing of intelligence tests. 
For most of the tests listed, the Yearbook gives the title, a 
description of the group for which the test was constructed, 
the date of copyright or publication, whether the test is 
individual or group, the number of forms, the cost, the time 
required for administration, the author and the publisher, 
references to studies dealing with validity and reliability, and 
a brief evaluation of the test bj' one or more competent 
authorities. The industrial personnel man looking for a test 
that will serve some particular purpose can usually decide 
from the information given which test will be most likely to 
serve his purpose. 

Another list of mental ability tests that have been used 
successfully in business and industry is reproduced in Appen- 
dix C on page 526. 

What tests to use 

Once an employment manager has decided to use intelli- 
gence tests, it is not uncommon for him to ask a psychologist, 
“What intelligence test do you recommend?'’ It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give a categorical answer to this question. 
The test to use is the test that works, and all tests do not work 
equally well in all situations. Asking a psychologist what 
intelligence test he recommends is not unlike asking a phy- 
sician what drug he recommends. The physician’s recom- 
mendation depends upon a number of factors, which include 
what is wrong with the patient, what the drug is intended to 
accomplish, and the present physiological condition of the 
patient. The psychologist cannot answer the ciuestion 
“What test do you recommend?” by mentioning any specific 
test. The question can only be answered by summarizing 
the results of studies that have been obtained by using 
N'arious tests and types of tests in industrial and l)usinesa 

' Os(*nr K. Buros, The 10//) Mental Meamircments IVarbooAv Tn 
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situations. The test to be used in any new situation should 
then depend upon the extent to whicli the new situation is 
parallc'l or equivalent to those situations that have been 
studied. 

Mental Ability Tests in Clerical Selection 

Altliougli a number of studies indicate that it is often 
adv isable to use a standardized intelligence test in the selec- 
tion of persons for clerical jobs, it should be kept in mind that 
t he term clerical is very broad. Under this category might 
lie included regular clerks, comptometer operators, stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, and persons on other related jobs. Even 
in any one subcategory — as stenographer — the importance of 
mental ability might vary all the way from being an essential 
reciuisite on the job to being of no importance at all. For 
example, a secretary who is expected to answer mail during 
tlie employer’s absence should have a high degree of what we 
ordinarily refer to as tact, judgment, and discretion— the 
things that constitute mental ability. On the other hand, a 
secretary whose main function is to greet customers or guests 
in the outer ofFice and to keep them happy and contented 
until the employer has time to see them does not need a high 
level of mental ability so much as she needs personal attrac- 
tiveness, social intelligence, and the ability to carry on a light 
conversation. A standard mental ability test might be a very 
desirable instrument to use in selecting a secretary for the 
former type of work, though there would be little to recom- 
mend such a test for the selection of the receptionist. Each 
test, therefore, must be evaluated in terms of whether it is 
measuring something that the employee must possess if he 
is to do the job well. If this point is kept in mind, we can 
readily understand why some investigators have found 
apprecialsle correlations between intelligence and clerical 
ability while others have reported little or no correlation. 
The choice of a test to be used, then, should depend upon the 
type of clerical ability under consideration. 
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T}^pical of studies in this field is one made b\^ McMurry"* 
who found correlations varying from .34 to .57 between Otis 
Intelligence Test scores and job efficiency among bank 
employees. The employees considered were for the most part 
engaged at least partially in a type of clerical work that 
involved careful and accurate computation and machine 
operation. Pond and Bills have reported a study which 
further shows the importance of intelligence tests in selecting 
individuals for certain types of clerical jobs. Their investiga- 
tion shows that on the easiest jobs the greatest turnover is 
among the employees with highest test scores, wdiereas on 
the more difficult jobs the greatest turnover is among the 
employees testing lowest in mental ability. In other words, 
the more difficult clerical jobs call for employees with the type 
of ability that a mental ability test measures. If all the 
employees possessing such ability are placed upon such jobs, 
whereas those not possessing such ability are placed on the 
easier jobs, the total turnover of the employees on both types 
of jobs will be definitely reduced. 

Shellow^^ reports some interesting correlations between 
intelligence test results and the ratings of ability of a group of 
stenographers. The employees studied were given two tests 
— an intelligence test and a test measuring proficiencj^ in 
stenographic skills. Tlie intelligence test contained proverbs, 
items of the completion type, the analogy type, and so on — 
all items of the type included in most standardized tests of 
intelligence. It may safely be assumed that the particular 
test used measured much the same aspect of mental ability 
that is measured by a standard intelligence test. The 
stenographic test was an ordinary test of proficiency in 


E. N. McMiirry, Efficiency, Work-Satisfaction and Neurotic Terukiin’y. 
A Study of Bank Employees,” Permnnd Joimml, XI (1932), pp. 201--2U). 

M. Pond and M. A. Bills, '‘Intelligence and Clerical Jobs, Two Stuilies 
of Eelation of Test Score to Job Held,” Pemonnel Jmirml, XII (1933), pp. 
41-43. 

S. ^1. Shellow, Intelligence Test for Stenograpiiers,” Jmirnai ^of 

Perso7ind Research, Y (1926), pp, 306-308. 
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8fenograpliy of the type discussed on page 153. The correla- 
tion.s reported by Shellow are as follows: 


iniolli^ence Test versus Ranking 73 

I'rolieieriey Test versus Ranking 48 

IRiugli (•fimbination of above tests. .59 

Property weighted combination of above tests 83 

Inteiligence Test versus Proficiency Test. 12 


Tlie.se correlations show that, for the group of stenogra- 
ph('r,s .studied, intelligence as measured was even more impor- 
tant than stenographic proficiency in determining rated abilitj- 
on the jol). The results also show, as might be expected, that 
the combination of intelligence and proficiency in stenography 
rnake.s ftii- a higher ability on the job than either of the two 
taken alone. It is intere.sting to note that the rough combina- 
tion of the intelligence and the proficiency te.sts gave a cor- 
relation ^vith ranking of only .59, which was lower than the .73 
between intelligence alone and the ranking. This result 
simply mean.s that when two tests are to be combined for 
prc'diction the te.sts cannot be optimally weighted except in 
the light of the multiple correlations involved. As the table 
.‘^how.s, when the optimal weighting had been obtained, the 
coi'i'f'lalion was .83 between the combined score on the two 
tests and the ranking on the job. 

In the selection of cashiers, Clarke^''* has reported correla- 
tion.s a.s liigh as .57 between productive efficiency as measured 
Ijy transactions handled per day and scores on the Otis Test, 
a Sales Checking Te.st, a Change Making Test (speed and 
accui'acy), manual dexterity, and the Bernreuter Scale. The 
Berureuter Scale, whicli will be discus.sed later (see page 166), 
could hardly account for all of the relationship found. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the abilities tapped by the mental 
ability te,st are of primary importance in determining the job 
efliciency of the cashiers studied. A study by Stevens and 


\ . (. Itirke, I^vuluatiou of KiiipttvMH'iit tVsts," Pt'rsiyfint’l Xtll 

(I'.t.'JTi. pp. ISa 136. ■ 
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Wonderlic” reports the relationship between scores on the 
Otis Mental Test and ability to handle office detail. Their 
study indicates that the employees who missed most items on 
the Otis Scale are the ones most criticized by company 
supervisors. 

Tiffin and Lawshe'® found correlations ranging from .40 
to .65 bet^veen rated success of paper mill clerical employees 
and scores on the Adaptability Test. In one department 
where only 57 per cent of current employees were considered 
satisfactory, it w^as found that among those employees making 
scores of 25 or above on the Adaptability Test, 86 per cent 
were satisfactory employees. 

Hay^® reports a correlation of .56 between Otis Test scores 
and production of machine bookkeepers. In another study. 
Hay'’’ reports a correlation of .35 between rated ability of 
clerical employees and Otis Test scores. 

It would seem safe to conclude, on the basis of numerous 
studies such as those here summarized, that an employment 
manager can safely use some sort of mental ability test in 
selecting employees for most types of clerical jobs. 

Mental Ability Tests in Selecting for Other Jobs 

A number of other investigations suggest tlie usefulness of 
mental ability tests for selecting individuals for various types 
of jobs. HarrelP® reports a correlation of .37 between Otis 
scores and the ability of cotton mill supervisors. Copeland’* 

S. N. Stevens and E. F. Wonderlic, ‘‘The Relationship of the Kiirnber of 
(hiestions Missed on the Otis Tests and Ability to Handle Office Detail,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (1934), pp. 364-368. 

^•'Joseph Tiffin and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “The Adaptability Test: A Fifteen 
Minute Alental Alertness Test for Use in Personnel Allocation,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 

I'jdward X. Hay, “Predicting Success in Machine Bookkeeping,” Journal 
of A pplied Psyidudogy, XXYll (1943), pp. 483-493, 

^Mhdward X. Hay, “Tests, in Industry. I. Their Proper Use,- Personnel 
Journal, XX (1941), pp. 3-9. 

Harrell, “Testing Cotton Mill Supervisors,” /onmaP o/ Applied 
Psychology, XXIV (1940), pp. 31-35. 

H. A. Coptdand, “Validating Two Tests for Cmmxs ExnmciruiVmf\Jotir^ 
nul of Applied Psychology, XXI ii9S7), pp. 2Z0-2Z2, 
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reports a low but positive correlation between a test battery 
made up of the Otis Test and the iMinnesota Clerical Test and 
the ratings of supervisors, clerks, and enumerators m the 
census department. Wadsworth^® reports that among the 
entire force of a utility plant, intelligence correlated .68 with 
“man-to-man” estimates by supervisors. He also reports 
that after testing was adopted as a part of the employment 
procedure, the percentage of unsatisfactory employees hired 
flropped from 29 per cent to 5.5 per cent. Sheddan and 
Witiner^^ report that a battery of tests consisting of the Ohio 
State Psychological Test (an intelligence test), the Moss 
Social Intelligence Test, the Thurstone Personality Test, and 
a Relief .\ttitude Scale, was found to have a correlation of 
.72 with job efficiency of 61 relief visitors, as measured by 
tlieir scores on a test of technical information about their 
duties and by merit rating of their performance by superiors. 
Holliday"" reports tliat an investigation of the selection of 
apprentices for the engineering industry revealed that stand- 
ard intelligence tests definitely improved selection. Monro 
and RaphaeP=' found that a ten-minute test designed to 
measure intelligence, arithmetical accuracy, attention to 
instructions, and tact significantly differentiated “good” 
from “fairly good” salesgirls. Laycock and HutcheoiP'* 
found that a test battery consisting of high-school grades, the 
American Council Psychological Examination, Cox Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Test (see page 109), Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (see page 105), and interest in physical science gave a 
multiple correlation of .66 with success in engineering. 


W. Wadsworth, Tests Prove Worth to a Utility,” Personnel Journal^ 
XIV (1935), pp. 183-187. 

21 B. IL Sheddan and U. R. Witrner, '‘Employment Tests for Relief Visitors,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (1939), pp. 270-279. 

22 F. Holliday, "An Investigation into the Selection of Apprentiees for the 
l^higiueering Industry,” OmipaUonal Psychology, XIV (Ixjndon, 1940), pp. 61U 
81. 

2^ M. S. Monro and W. S. Raphael, "The Value of a Short Test for the Sele<j~ 
tion of Workers,” Human Factor, VI (1932), pp. 244-246. , , , ■ 

2^ Ijjiyeock and Hutcheon, op.’ 
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Another area in which the use of a mental ability test has 
been found very helpful is in the selection of teletype operator 
trainees. It is customary for the operating company to send 
trainees for this job to a special school where a carefully 
prepared program of instruction is given. The trainees are 
graded periodically by means of standardized and objective 
tests which cover both job performance and related informa- 
tion. Trainees are certified as operators only after success- 
fully passing this course. 

In a recent investigation, 219 teletype trainees were given 
the Adaptability Test, previously described, shortly after 
being selected for training. The follow-up method of test 
validation was employed to determine the relation between 
test scores and success in the training cour.se. The results are 
summarized in Table 11. 


T.VBLE 11 

Kklatio.n’ bbtwkb.n Sookes ON' THE Adai't.abiuty Test and Sikx.'IJss la a 

Teaining Course for Teletype Operators 


Score on Adaptability Test 

Niimlier 

Passing 

('Ourse 

Number 

Failing 

Course 

Total 

Number 

Ver Cent 
Passing 
Course 

22 or above ; 

27 

1 

28 

96% 

16-21 ' 

66 

4 

70 

94% 

10-15 . 

83 

10 

93 

89% 

9 or below 

17 

11 

28 

61% 


The cost to the company for each trainee (wdiich includes 
transportation to and from the school, board and room, salary 
during that training, and the pro-rata cost per trainee of 
operating the school) amounts to approximately $500 per 
trainee. The investigation cited above show's that from every 
100 trainees w'ho score 22 or above on the Adaptability Test, 
the company will be able to certify 96 operators, the cost 

, , . 100 X $500 ' ■ 

thus being Og or $520.83 per operator. Among 

t-rainee.s scoring 9 or below on the Adaptability Test, of every 
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100 trsiiiBcl onlv 61 will be ccrtificci Jis opBiRtor&j tii6 cost 
thus being or $819.67 per operator. The com- 

parative costs show that each of the operators in the low-score 
bracket costs the company $^98.84, or approximately 57 per cent, 
more in training expenses than do operators in the high-score 
bracket, 

Bolanovich^'^ reports a study which further shows the 
value of a mental alertness test in selecting trainees for a 
course of study that requires study and appheation. His 
investigation deals with a series of tests given to a group of 
girl traitiees referred to as the R.C.A. Cadettes—girls sent by 
the Radio Corporation of America to a specialized training 
course covering certain phases of traditional engineering 
sul»jects. The correlation obtained betAveen Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test scores and grades in the course was .50. 

Mental ability tests also have been found highly advan- 
(agc'ous as one tool to be used in the selection of supervisors. 
A rubl)er company recently promoted 70 operators to super- 
A’isory Jobs. To train these men for their new duties and 
responsibilities, the company conducted a series of supervi- 
sorj' training classes, at an expense to the company of $225 
per man for the time spent in attending the classes. This 
amount did not include instructional costs or other expenses. 
During the first meeting of the supervisory training class, the 
men were given the Adaptability Test discussed above. 
The test scores were filed and a period of six months was 
allowed to pass while various criteria of success on the job of 
the new supervisors were investigated. At the end of the 
six-month period, it became apparent that the most satis- 
factory criterion of success available in this instance was 
whether or not the man was a good enough supervisor to be 
still on his new job six months later. Approximately one- 
fourth of the nren were not, having quit or been demoted, 

J. Htihinovieli, of Feina-lo Ibiigint'orin^ Traioees,’^ Joimial 

of EtiHCidiotmi Fsyeholoiry^ -'XXXV' pp. 
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transferred, or dismissed during the six-month period. In 
the case of the men no longer on the job, the cost of the 
supervisory training, as well as the other considerable expenses 
incurred in breaking in the new men, was borne by the com- 
pany without return. Figure 20 shows the percentage of men 
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SUPERVISORS DEMOTED OR 
QUIT 6 MONTHS LATER 

Fig. 20- — Percentages of men promoted to super- 
visory jobs in a rubber company who were still on the 
supervisory job six months later. 


still on the supervisory job six months later among those 
scoring at various levels on the Adaptability Test. These 
findings are in agreement with those reported by Moore,'’® 
who emphasizes the importance of using some form of mental 
ability test, in connection with other requirements, in the 
selection of supervisors. 


H. Moore, “Superviaion. I. Selefiion, ” Persomiel J ournal, XX (1942), 

pp. 353-356. 
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Jobs in Which Success Is Not Related to Mental Ability 

The preceding discussion of mental ability tests has 
involved a deliberate selection of investigations in which the 
tests have “come through.” It should be pointed out and 
empliasized that in a good many investigations the mental 
ability tests did not come through. One example of a failure 
of a mental aliility test to contribute anything of value with 
regard to predicting probable success of employees is an 
exteiisi\'e study by the follow-up method of 749 emplo3^ees 
Isired for Ixmch work in the HaAvthorne Plant of the Western 
Elect i'i<! Company.” After these employees had been on 
the job long enough to giA^e a variety of indications of their 
siK!cess or failure on the job, including such things as promo- 
tioTi, aA'erage Avage increase since hiring, merit ratings by 
super A'isors, aA’erage tenure Avith the company’, and freedom 
from a(-cidents, the correlations AA’ere computed betAA’een the 
several criteria of succiessful job performance and the original 
test' scores obtained at tlie time of hiring. Of four tests given 
at. till' time of employment, one Avas the Otis higher form of 
the mental ability test. The Otis scores showed practically 
no relation Avith later success or failure of the employ’ees on 
their shop assignments, though it is of interest to note that 
tins test indicated ability’ to progress to higher-level shop 
occupations or office jobs. In other AA’ords, the intelligence 
test was definitely’ an indication of “promotability’.” Hoav- 
ever, tAvo tests dealing AA’ith dexterity, also given at the time 
of hiring, did shoAV a definite relationship Avith the later success 
of the employees. These tests Avill be discussed on page 139. 

Still other inA’estigations hav’e shoAvn that mental ability 
tests sometimes shoAv a negative relationship Avith success on 
the job. For e.xample, Tiffin and Greenly’,^® in studying 

A mil of 1BS&-37 Experiemc in Select ing Xeu? Men for Shop Occupa-- 
lions, Printed Monograph (Western Kiectric Company, Hawthorne 

Fkiit, 1039). 

Jori(‘ph Tiffin and R. J. Greenly, ^^ Employta' Selection Tests for fJlec.tri(*aI 
Fixture Assianblers and Radio Assemblers/^ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXI U (1930), pp. 240-^263. ' 
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routine manipulative assembly, found a negative correlation 
between the Otis scores and both the actual amount of pro- 
duction and supervisors’ ratings of productivity. Tiffin and 
Lawshe^s that the best inspectors of simple material 

made lower average Adaptability Test scores than did the 
poorest inspectors on the same job. Abel*® reports a study of 
84 girls from the Manhattan High School for the Women’s 
Garment Trades who left school at seventeen years. The 
average Otis intelligence test score of the girls indicated 
feeble-mindedness or near feeble-mindedness, and yet after a 
period of 3.5 years, 55 per cent were steadily employed. Abel 
points out that among the factors contributing to their 
success were stable homes, ambition and self respect, and 
encouragement and patient treatment during the initial work 
period. 

These studies are in accord with studies already referred 
to by Bills*^ and by Pond and Bills** showing that individuals 
who test high on mental ability usually should not be placed 
on routine, easy jobs, and that frequently persons scoring 
very low' on mental ability tests consistently do better on 
simple, repetitive jobs than do persons w'hose mental ability 
is average or above. 

General Recommendations Concernins Mental Ability Tests 

After studying the preceding and similar investigations, 
one feels a strong temptation to generahze concerning the role 
of mental ability tests in business and in industrial employ- 
ment offices. Such a generalization might be that mental 


Tiffin and Lawshe, op. cit 

T. M. Abel, “ A Study of a Group of Subnormal Girls Successfully Adjusted 
in Industry and the Community/’ American Journal of Mental Deficiency., XLV 
(194Q), pp. 66-72. 

M. A. Bills, Relation of Alental Alertness Test Scores to Pt>siiiojis and 
Pernmnencv in C'Ompanv/’ Journal of Applied Fcychology, Vll (1923 K pp; 154- 
156. 

Millicent Pond and M. A. Bills, -intelligence and CUerical Jobs. Two 
Studies of Relation of Test Score to Job Held/^ Personnel Journal, Xtl (1983)^ 
pp.. 41-56. . 
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ability tests are of value in selection and placement to the 
extent that the employees being hired are to be placed on jobs 
(‘idling for adaptability, accuracy, carefulness, and the 
exercise of judgment in situations that are not likely to be 
exiicfly the same from day to day. At the other extreme, 
individuals testing average or below on mental ability tests 
would seem to be most suitable for jobs involving a completely 
I'cpetitive or mechanical type of manipulation of a not-too- 


Fio,, 21 F.«yeh.()grapii of an operator 32 per cent above average production 
on inaiui>ulative work. 


difficult nature. A question that will naturally be raised by 
the last statement is, “How low can an iiKlividual be in 
meni.'d ability and still be able to do satisfactory work on a 
routine manipulative job?” It would seem that for many 
simple and routine jobs, individuals testing at the very bottom 
on standardized tests of mental ability are as well or even 
bett(‘r adapted than persons testing at average or above. 
Figure 21 shows the test profile of an individual who, for the 
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two-month period preceding the administration of the test, 
had consistently been the highest-producing operator among 
forty-two operators on this job. The job was one that 
involved routine manipulative assembly. It will be noticed 
that while this employee is above average in dexterity, she 
is far below average in her Otis Test score. Indeed, one would 
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Fig. 22 — Psychograph of an operator 27 per cent above average production on 
manipulative work. 


conclude from a literal interpretation of tliis test score, in the 
light of the pubhshed norms for this test, that this employee 
is feeble-minded. However, it should be kept in mind that 
these norms were derived from the point of view of an indi- 
vidual’s ability to succeed in adjusting himself to new and 
novel situations. The individuals who are lowest on this 
test might be most likely to succeed in jobs that do not call 
for such adaptation to new and novel situations. Figure 22 
.shows a psychological profile for another individual who was 
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very low on the Otis Test and yet who was close to the top in 
productivity on the job in question. 

Conclusions cannot, of course, be reached from single 
cases such as these. Yet when one considers that for the 
group as a whole negative correlations were found between 
mental ability test scores and productivity, and that a few 
indi\iduals who tested at the very bottom on the Otis Test 
consistetitly led the group in productivity on the job, one is 
forced to conclude that it may be a serious mistake to place 
persons scoring high in mental ability tests on jobs of this 
type, unless they are being given job experience in preparation 
for supervisory positions. 

The management of many industries has often made the 
mistake, during times of depression when applicants are 
a\-ailablc in large numbers, of hiring only individuals who offer 
a certain minimum of education— for example, high-school 
graduates. When an employment manager hires only high- 
school graduates he is, in effect, hiring only individuals who 
are above a ccu-tain level of mental ability. The content of 
courses taught in high school has no relationship to an indus- 
trial plant assembly job. But we know that only individuals 
who on the average possess a certain minimum level of 
mental ability are able to pass these courses and be graduated 
from high school. Thus the selection of high-school graduates 
is eciuivalent to selecting only those individuals who make a 
certain minimum score on a mental ability test. In one 
department of a large industry which emploj^ed approxi- 
mately 400 operators for a routine job, the policy for several 
years during the depression of 1930 to 1935 was to employ 
only high-school graduates. This hiring policy resulted in an 
unusually high turnover, since individuals with high mental 
ability left the job as quickly as they could find something 
better. The policy was accompanied by, and may actually 
have caused, a condition of unrest and dissatisfaction among 
the employees. It has been said that nearly every individual 
finds some sort of outlet for whatever ability he may possess. 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose that a large part of the 
unrest and dissatisfaction arising among the 400 employees 
in this department was due in no small measure to the fact 
that the high-school graduation requirement resulted in 
placing individuals on this job who in terms of ability were 
“above the job.” 

It should be re-emphasized at this point that the primary 
function of mental ability tests in industry is to help the employ- 
ment manager in his placement of employees. Adequate 
placement means that some jobs should be filled by high-scoring 
individuals and that other jobs should be filled by low-scoring 
individuals. A mental ability test is simply another tool that 
the employment manager may use in placing every individual 
on a job that is equal to and not above or below’ his natural 
level of accomplishment. 

Typical Group Mechanical Ability Tests 

The purpose of mechanical aptitude tests 

Mechanical aptitude tests have been developed to aid in 
selecting employees for jobs that require a mechanical 
“knack,” such as the maintenance of machinery found in 
almost every plant, the operation and maintenance of conver- 
sion machinery in a paper mill, or the “setting-up” of produc- 
tion machinery before it is turned over to an operator. 

Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension*'* 

One of the best knowm tests in this field is the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension, W’hich tvas developed to 
accomplish the purposes mentioned above. The principle of 
the test is illustrated in Figure 23. The person tested is 
required to make a judgment from an examination of a draw- 
ing or schematic diagram. No mathematical or arithmetical 
computations are required, and the verbal or reading element 


“ G. K. Bennett, Tost of Mechanical Goniprehension, Form AA (The 
Psychological ('orporation, 522 Fifth .\venue, Now York, N. Y., 1940). 
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Which man can lift more weight? 


is reduced to a minimum. As modern industry hires vast 
numbers of persons with practical mechanical experience but 
wilhoTit formid education, the test fills a definite need in 
enabling an employment manager to measure mechanical 
ability among such persons. An illustration of the use of this 
test in a practical situation is given on page 117. 


Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination''^ 

Tins test consists of several parts, some of which deal with 
Uie understanding of certain moclKUiical piinciples on a 


Exaixiiiiation for Ihjvs (Public School Pub- 
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non-verbal level — such as the belt-pulley arrangement shown 
in Figure 24 — and others wuth familiarity with tools and power 
machinery used in a wood shop or a machine shop. Figure 25 
illustrates one item from a part of the test that deals with 
power machinery. Perhaps the major differences between 
the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension and the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Test is that the latter is based 
to a much greater extent upon familiarity with actual tools 
and machines. This statement is not intended as a criticism 



Fig. 24 — An iteni from Part I of the Detroit Mecliaiiical 
Aptitudes Test for Boys. The subject checks in the indicated 
blanks to show the direction and speed of tlie several pulleys. 


of either test. It means simply that the te.sts are likely to 
find their greatest degree of usefulness with different groups 
of applicants. 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test*“ 

This test is one of the oldest and perhaps one of the best 
known of all tests in this general field. It w&s first published 
in 1921 and at that time represented a real achiex’emeiit in 
the application of group testing methods to the measui'ernent 
of mechanical abiUty. An item from this test is illustrated in 

J. L. Stenquist, Alechanieal Aptitude Test (World Book (’onipniiy, 11121). 
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Figure 26. The Stenquist test, like the Detroit test, is based 
to a large extent upon familiarity with actual shop machinery. 
This characteristic is illustrated in Figure 26, which shows an 
overhead pulley assembly. 



CARRIES BELT --( ) 

ADJUSTS HEIGHT OF REST ( ) 

SUPPORTS TOOL; ( ) 

OILS BEARING ( ) 

FASTENS TAIL STOCK CENTER-! ) 

REVOLVES WORK -{ ) 

ADJUSTS TAIL STOCK CENTER-! ) 

HOLDS WORK- -! ) 

FASTENS TAIL STOCK--- ( ) 

HOLDS DRILL ! ) 

HOLDS EMERY WHEEL ( ) 

Fio. 2<5— An item from another part of the Detroit. 

Mocihanical Aptitudes Examination for Boys. The paren- 
theses are to l>e filled in with the correct numbers. 

O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Te$t^° 

This test, like the Stenquist test described above, measures 
knowledge of and familiarity with tools and operations involved 
in shop work. It is, therefore, basically an achievement test 
rather than an aptitude test. However, experience has shown 
that applicants who have the aptitude for mechanical achieve- 


L, J. O^Rourke, O^HoTirke Mechanical Aptitude Test (The Psychological 
Institute, 1937). 



ment ordinarily create opportunities for familiarizing them- 
selves with shop equipment, and that such applicants are able, 
because of this experiential background, to obtain favorable 
scores on this and similar tests. This fact justifies the use of 
this type of test as an aptitude test for selecting applicants 
who are to receive additional training, such as 


2 

3 If pulley H m loose on the shaft, write L. If it is f 

shaft and turns with it, write 

4 Does the btdt which drives this machine run on pulley marked 

Write Y is yes; N if no 

5 Look at tlie two pulleys A and B. If both turn with the shaft 

write B. If neither does, write N. If only one does, write 0, . . 

Fig. 26 — An item from the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test. The <iuestion.s 
are to he answered by filling in the blanks at the right. 

An illustrative item from the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude 
Test is shown in Figure 27 on pa]^ 106. 

Revised Minnesota Pajper Form Board 

(This is a unique test that deals with ability to visualize 
and assemble a set of blocks mentally. It largely eliminates 

MinasBota Paper Form Board Test (Seieaee Itesearch Associalas, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., (Chicago). 
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Fig. 27 — An illustrative section from the O’RonrkeMechanic^ Aptitude Test. These items illustrate the principle but not the diffi- 
culty of the test. 
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the element of familiarity with actual tools or machines. The 
test consists of a series of items, such as the one illustrated in 
Figure 28. These items vary from simple problems, which are 
successfully solved by nearly 100 per cent of industrial 
applicants, to problems so difficult that an extremely high 
degree of visualization is required 
for their solution. An illustration 
of the use of an early form of this 
test in a practical situation is given 
on page 116. 


Purdue Mechanical Adaptability 
Test®® 



B'la. 28-— All item from the 
Minnesota Paper l'’oi’m Board 
Test, The |.K?r.son tested is 
asked to select t)H» sot of let- 
tered parts (A, B, C\ D, or E) 
which may be formed by the 
parts shown in the upper-left 
square. 


The Purdue Mechanical Adapt- 
ability Test, Form A, is designed 
to aid in identifying men or boys 
who are mechanically inclined and 
who, therefore, are most likely to 
succeed in jobs or in training pro- 
grams calling for mechanical abili- 
ties and interests. The test measures 
one’s experiential background in 
mechanical, electrical, and related 
activities. The reason for con- 
structing the test to measure experiential background is that 
a previous study®® clearly demonstrated that, other things 
being equal, boys and men who have profited from previous 
experiences with electrical “gadgets,” as demonstrated by 
knowledge they have assimilated, make significantly better 
progress in a course in practical electricity than do those who 
previously have shown little interest in electrical appliances 
and simple wiring problems. 

** Distributed by tlie Division of Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lftfayetto, Indiana. 

C. H. Lawsho, Jr., and G, R. Thornton, “A Test Battery for Identifying 
Potftntially Successful Naval Electrical Trainees,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XXVII (1943), pp. 399-400. 
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The questions comprising Form A of the Purdue Me- 
chanical Adaptability Test were selected by statistical 
methods so as to achieve maximum reliability of the final 
test and as low a correlation as possible with general intelli- 
gence. The resulting correlations were as follows 

Reliiit)i]ity of Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test = . . . . . . .84. 
Correlatiiiii with Intelligence (Adaptability Test Scores) = . . . .33. 

The basic points covered by the Purdue Mechanical 
Adaptability Test are, in several respects, similar to thos(; 
covered by several other mechanical aptitude tests, such as 
the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension and certain 
parts of tlie Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination. 
The Purdue test differs from these other tests primarily by 
virtue of the fact that in its construction a series of deliberate 
statistical steps were taken to eliminate all questions that 
correlate with intelligence test scores, with the result that, as 
mentionetl above, the test scores correlate only .33 with intel- 
ligence test scores. Most other tests in this field show a much 
higher relation to intelligence tests, an undesirable circum- 
stance if, as is usually assumed by the particular test user, the 
test is intended to measure mechanical aptitude as distinct 
from mental alertness or general intelligence. 

Several studies indicating the validity of the Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test will be summarized on page 1 19. 

The Industrial Trainjns Classification Test^^ 

The Industrial Training Classification Test is designed to 
aid in selecting those persons who are most likely to profit 
from an industrial training program. Tt is intended to evalu- 
ate an individual’s ability to read simple measurements and 
solve simple arithmetical problems involving whole numbers, 

C. H. Lawslie, Jr. and Joseph Preliminary Manual for the Purdue 

Meekmimi Ada^Mlity TeU, (Divisioa of Applied Psychology, Purdue 
■00iversity, it^fayette, Indiana, 1046). 

Distributeti by Science Eese&rch Associates, 22S South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, liliiiois. 
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fractions, decimals, and the conversion of decimals to common 
fractions. These simple but basic skills are essential to suc- 
cess in many trade schools and industrial training programs. 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability^ 

Although this scale is called a mechanical ability test, it 
deals more with dexterity than with an understanding of 
mechanical principles or familiarity with tools and instru- 
ments. A description and discussion of it therefore will be 
given in the section on dexterity tests rather than in the 
present treatment of mechanical ability tests. 

Typical Individual Tests of Mechanical Ability 

All of the preceding tests are of the group variety; that is, 
they are accomplished with paper and pencil and may be 
given to a large number of applicants or employees at the 
same time. 

Fortunately, these paper and pencil tests usually will 
accomplish as much as individual apparatus tests tliat can 
l>e given to only one or two persons at a time and are there- 
fore more costly and time consuming to use.*-’ Several 
individual apparatus tests of mechanical aptitude are avail- 
able, however, and for some purposes are more serviceable 
than the group tests. 

Cox Mechanical Models Test’*^ 

This test consists of a series of mechanical models such as 
the one illustrated in Figure 29. The person tested is shown 
the view of the model illustrated on the left of this figure and 
is shown further, by the operation of the model, that as Lever 
A is moved up and down. Lever B follows this vertical move- 
ment. The task of the person being tested is to show, by 


page 129. 

Willard Htirrell, Factor Analysis of Mechanical Ability P«i/- 

ekmnetrim^ V (1940), pp. 17-33. 

J. R. Cox, Mechanim-i ApUttuk (Methuen and Company, Ltd., Ixmdon, 
1928). 
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simple sketch or design, what mechanism must be involved 
in the model in order to accomplish this result. The correct 
mechanism is shown in the sketch at the right, and the 
sketching of the mechanism is considered the correct solution 
of the problem. The test in all contains eight such models 
varying in complexity from the rather simple type of problem 
illustrated in Figure 29 to problems considerably more 
complex. 



PROBLEM SOLUTION 

Fia. 29— One of the problems from the Cox Mechanical Models Test. 


It should be mentioned that the Cox tests also include a 
number of printed problems, involving somewhat similar 
models, which may be given to groups. The Cox tests in 
their entirety, therefore, embrace both the individual and 
group forms of testing, 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test^^ 

This is another individual te.st of mechanical ability which 
has been found useful in a number of industrial situations. 
One form of the test is illustrated in Figure 30. It consists 
essentially of a number of commonplace mechanical devices, 
such as a safety razor, a mousetrap, and an electrical plug 
fixture, all of which may be easily taken apart and re-assem- 
bled. The person tested is required to assemble the parts of 
each article into the finished product. One criticism that 

“ D. G. Paterson, R. M. Elliott, L. D. Anderson, H. A. Toopa, and E. Heid- 
breder, Minnesota Mechaaicsal Ability Tests (University of Minnesota Press, 
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has been leveled against this type of test is that the persons 
tested are likely to vary in their familiarity with the various 
items, and hence the test is likely to measure this familiarity 
rather than mechanical ability. In spite of the validity of 
this criticism from a theoretical viewpoint, the fact remains 
that, in practical situations, the test has shown itself to be a 


Fig. 30- -One form of the Minnesota Assembly Tost. 

serviceable measuring scale. This fact, rather than a theoret- 
ical criticism, is the basis upon which it should be evaluated. 

O'Connor Wiggly Block Tcst^* 

Another test that has become well known within the past 
few years, particularly among industrial men, is the O’Connor 
Wiggly Block Test. This test consists of nine pieces of wood 
cut after the fashion of a three-dimension jig-saw puzzle so 
that the parts may be assembled into a single rectangular 
block. Experimental investigations of this test, such as the 
one reported by Eemmers and Schell,” indicate that its 

“Jolmson O’Connor, Bom That Way (The Williams and W'ilkins Co., 
1928). ^ ■ 

« H. H. Remmers and J. W. Schell, “Testing the O’Connor Wiggly Block 
Test,’’ P«r$onml Journal, XII (1933), pp. 158-189. 
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validity' is high within the limit of its reliability, but that the 
coefficient of reliability of the test is only .35. This low 
reliability is no doubt due, at least in part, to the fact that the 
entire test consists of assembling a single block; that is, the 
test really consists of only a single item or task. Experience 
has shown that the reliability of a test is nearly always 
increased by increasing the length or content of the test. 
This result is due to the simple fact that, with a large sampling 
of behavior responses of the person tested, a chance success or 
failure on one or two items will not appreciably affect the 
total score. But if a whole test (sonsists of only one item or 
task, the chance element becomes very important in deter- 
mining the final test score. Thus with only a single test 
item, such as the Wiggly Block, high reliability could hardly 
be expected. . It is quite possible that the reliability of this 
test would be much higher if it consisted of a series of such 
blocks similar in principle but differing slightly in design. 

Since such a set of test blocks is not at present available, 
it is suggested that users of the Wiggly Block Test use it in 
conjunction with other tests of mechanical comprehension 
and interpret the Wiggly Block score only as a part of a more 
complete test profile. This procedure will avoid the mistakes 
in measurement that are likely to result when complete 
confidence is placed in a one-item tesf. 

Purdue Mechanical Assembly Test *® 

This test, illustrated in Figure 31, consists of a series of 
eight boxes of uniform floor area. In each box a mechanism 
may be assembled so that a certain type of mechanical action 
takes place. The person tested is first shown the nature of 
the task by means of a simple illustrative box, and then is 
allowed a certain predetermined time for assembling the 
mechanism in each box. 


“ M. II. Oraney, “The Construction and Validation of a New Tj'pe of 
Mechanical Assembly Teat” (A Thesis submitted to the faculty of Purdue 
University in partial fulfiUmmt of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 

of Philosophy, 1042), 
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The test involves several changes over previous mechanical 
assembly tests. The mechanisms involved are entirely new 
to all the subjects tested. They do not consist of familiar 
objects such as have been utilized in many mechanical 
assembly tests. The series of boxes encompasses every 
principle of mechanical operation, that is, various types of 
levers, gears, rack, pinion, worm, and so on. A sufficient 


Fm. 31— -Fiirdue Mechanical Aeserably Test. 

number of assembly tasks are included so that a satisfactory 
reliability has been achieved (r = .88). Studies on the 
validity of this test are discus.sed on page 118. 

General Versus Specific Factors in Mechanical Ability 

In considering the preceding tests of mechanical ability or 
comprehension, several questions are likely to arise in the 
mind of the reader. Why is it necessary to have several tests 
of mechanical ability rather than just one? Is mechanical 
ability a single, unitary characteristic, like height or weight, 
or is it a series of partially unrelated abilities, like musical 
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talent? Are there different types of mechanical ability that 
are needed in different amounts for success in different 
mechanical jobs? 

Although these questions have not been finally answered 
by psychological experiments, sufficient data are available 
to justify certain general statements upon which the answers 
depend. Evidence from several studies shows that some 
degree of general or common element is involved in the 
skills or abilities that we ordinarily think of as mechanical 
abilities. In Stenquist’s*® early work, it was found that a 
series of mechanical tests showed average correlations with 
each other in the neighborhood of .66. Such high inter- 
correlations can be explained only in terms of a general factor 
operating in all of the tests. The work of Cox®“ also supports 
the concept of a general factor in operations in which the 
subject is called upon to deal mentally with mechanical 
movements. 

In support of the contrary idea — that most mechanical 
tasks are essentially different from one another and conse- 
quently call for a specific type of mechanical ability — Viteles®’ 
mentions specifically the work of Perrin,^* Muscio,®^ and 
Seashore. However, a comparison of the kinds of tests 
used by Stenquist and Cox, on the one hand, and Perrin, 
Muscio, and Seashore, on the other, reveals that the tests 
employed by the former men deal primarily with mental 
comprehension or imderstanding of mechanical principles, 
whereas those used by the latter group are primarily tests of 


J. L. Stenquist, Measurements of Mechanical Ability/' Columbia llnimr-- 
$Uy CoMrihutiom to Education (1923), No. 130. 

Gox, op. cil. . 

M. k Viteles, Industrial Psychology (W. W. Norton & Co., 1932). 

“ F. A. C, Perrin, *'An Experimantai Study of Motor Ability/' Jourmi of 
Experrmetdai Psychology^ IV (1921), pp. 24*-56. 

B. Muscio, Motor Capacity with Special Reference to Vocational Guid- 
ance/' BHiish Jourmi of Psychology^ XIII (1922), pp, IST'-IM, 

w R. H. Seashore, ** Stanford Motor Skills Unit,” Psychological Monographs, 
XXXIX (1928), pp. and ** Individual Differences in Motor Skills," Jour* 
mi of General Psychology^ III (1930), pp. 38-46. 
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muscular co-ordination or dexterity. In view of this marked 
difference in the nature of the tests themselves, it is not 
surprising that different conclusions concerning the existence 
of a general factor were reached, jin the mental aspects of 
mechanical ability, that is, in the understanding of mechanical 
principles, there seems to be considerable evidence for the 
existence of a general factor, which, when present, will enable 
the applicant to perform well on most or all tests of mechanical 
comprehension. But in the manipulative aspects of muscular 
performance, we most certainly agree with Seashore’s con- 
clusion that "the independence of skills measured by these 
[motorl tests argues against any theory of general motor 
ability. 

A consideration of the skills demanded of the industrial 
tradesman or skilled machine operator indicates that this 
employee usually succeeds or fails in proportion to his training 
and general mechanical comprehension, not in proportion to 
his basic dexterity4 This fact does not mean that successful 
tradesmen do not need skilled movements, but it does mean 
that such muscular co-ordination as may be needed can be 
developed by the majority of tradesmen in training and that 
it is a lack of mechanical comprehension, rather than inability 
to develop the muscular aspects of the job, that may prevent 
them from becoming really proficient in this line of work. 
This conclusion was also reached l^y Harrell, “who concluded 
that mechanical ability consists principally in the ability to 
visualize certain aspects of the job and only to a negligible 
extent in muscular dexterity. |For this reason, tests such as 
the Bennett, Stenquist, O’Rourke, Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, and the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test 
are more serviceable in selecting apprentices for the several 
trades than are tests of muscular co-ordination or dexterity.! 
It is unlikely, however, that any one of the above tests can 

W- Harrell, ^‘Testmg the Abilitiei of Textile Workers/* Stak Engineering 
Experiment Station Bulktin, Georgia^ tl (IMO), 14 . 
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be used as a substitute for the others. As mentioned in their 
respective descriptions, these tests differ markedly in content, 
and these differences often result in one or another of the tests 
being adapted to specific industrial jobs. In evaluating these 
tests for any specific purpose it is necessary to determine 
experimentally which type of test correlates with known 
ability on the job in question. Any company contemplating 
the use of mechanical comprehension tests should carry on 
sufficient experimentation in its own plant to be sure that the 
tests used are actually measuring what is desired in the 
employee. The following sampling of studies of this type 
illustrates what may be expected of these tests if care is used 
in their selection and validation. 

Uses of Mechanical Ability Tests 

Selection of pressmen and machine operators 

Hall“® has reported a study in which the relationship was 
determined between scores on the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test and ratings of skill of 89 job and cylinder pressman 
apprentices. A correlation of .58 was found between test 
scores and rated job ability. It was also found that 70 per 
cent of the inferior workers obtained test scores below 45, 
whereas only 6 per cent of the workers of average skill and 
5 per cent of those of superior skill received scores below 45. 
Hall concludes from this investigation that this test may 
profitably be used as one tool in the selection of pressman 
apprentices. 

Shartle^' has reported similarlj^ favorable results from a 
battery of tests de.signed to select electrical troublemen. 
Shartle’s final battery consisted of six tests, several of which 
were similar in general content to the mechanical ability tests 
described in the preceding section. His results show that the 

“ 0. M, Hall, '“An AM to the Selection of Preasman Approiiticos,” Personrifl 
Journal, IX (1930), pp. 77-85. 

C. L. Shartle, ‘*A Selection Test for Klectrical Troublemen , Personnel 
Journal, XI (1032), pp. 177-183. 
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scores on this test battery correlated .67 with foremen’s 
ratings of ability on the job. 

In an unpublished study by the author, a correlation of 
.47 was found between scores on the Bennett Test of Mechani- 
cal Comprehension and foremen’s ratings of job performance 
for a group of forty-seven paper machine operators. A 



scattergram showing the relationship betwoen rated job 
performance and test scores for this group is shown in Figure 
32. Although the relationship as revealed in this scattergram 
is far from perfect, it will be noted that a critical score set 
anywhere between thirty and fifty items correct will divide 
the employees so that those scoring above the critical score 
will include a definitely higher percentage of high-ability 
employees than will be found among those scoring below the 
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critical score. For exaniplej ten of the eleven employees 
testing above fifty-one on this test are in the top half of the 
distribution according to rated performance on the job. 
HarrelF® reports a similar study of the relationship between 
mechanical ability test scores and the job performance of 
cotton mill machine fixers. In this investigation it was 
found that a fifteen-item adaptation of the Stenquist test 
showed a correlation of .42 with foremen’s ratings of the job 

performance of the employees. 

In a study of power sewing machine operators conducted 
by Otis,'’® it was found that a battery of tests which included 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test yielded a multiple cor- 
relation of .57 against the quality of work of these operators. 

An investigation with the Purdue IMechanical A&semblj 
Test®® showed that this test correlated .55 with supervisors’ 
ratings of machinists and machinists helpers in one plant. 
In another plant, a correlation of .35 was found between the 
test scores and ratings of machinist apprentices by their 
instructors. 

A study using the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test®' 
on a group of fourteen refrigerator plant mechanics and main- 
tenance men resulted in the scattergram shown in figure 33. 
In this study, the rank order correlation between test scores 
and ratings was .81. 

In another study using the Purdue Mechanical Adaptabil- 
ity Test, 46 machine operators from a screw manufacturing 
company were rated by super\dsion for their proficiency on 
the job. A chart showing the percentage of superior opera- 

tors receiving superior ratings among groups scoring succes- 

« W. Harreii, '‘The Validity of Certain Mechanical Ability Tests for Select- 
ing Cotton Mill Machine Fixers,” Jounml of Social Psychology y \I1I (1937), 

pp. 279-282. ^ c . 1V. I- 

M J. L, Otis, *‘The Prediction of Success in Power Sewing Machine Operat- 
ing,” Journal of Applied Psychologgy XXII (1938), pp. 350“3b6. 

Cl H. Lawshe, Jr,, Irene Semanek, and Joseph Tiffin, “The Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test,” Journal of Applied Fsychdogyy XXX (1946), 
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MECHANICAL AOAPTABiLITY TEST SCORE 

Fic3. 33- — Relation between scores on Purdiie Mechtan- 
ieal Adaptability Test and rated ability of 14 refrigerator 
plant mechanics and maintenance men. 



MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE MECHANfCAL 
AOAPTABILITY TEST SCORE 

Fig. 34 — Percentage of automatic screw machine operators who 
are rated “ high ” when successively higher test scores on the Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test are used. 

sively higher on the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test is 
shown in Figure 34. This chart indicates that of men scoring 
60 or more (a group that included all the operators), only 
37 per cent were rated superior, while among operators scoring 
95 or above, 66 per cent were rated superior operators. 
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McMurry and Johnson®® report an investigation on the 
selection of welders in which they found a correlation of .66 
between the ability of the men and their scores on the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension. Shuman has reported 
two stuclies'l® in wiiich significant correlations were found 
between ability of both employees and supervisors in an 
airplane engine and propeller plant and their scores on the 
Bennett Test and Minnesota Paper Form Board. In scoring 
both operators and supervisors in these studies, Otis Mental 
Ability Test scores were also found significantly related to 
job success. 

Selection of students for vocational training 

Tests of mechanical ability or comprehension are not 
limited in their application to the machine operating and 
maintenance jobs of modern industry. A number of investi- 
gations ha\'e shown that such test.s are ideally suited to be a 
part of an aptitude test battery for the prediction of success 
in several types of vocational training. For example, Laycock 
and Hutcheon®^ have reported that a test battery consisting 
of higli-sehool grades, the American Council Psychological 
Exanunation, the Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test, the Alin- 
nesota Paper Form Board Test, and a questionnaire covering 
interest in physical science gave a multiple correlation of 
.66 with later achievement in engineering courses. 

From such investigations as these we may safely conclude 
that mechanical aptitude or comprehension tests furnish a 
real aid to the employment manager in the selection of 
employees for a wide variety of industrial jobs. In general, 
these tests do not measure the same capacities or abilities 

R. N. McMurry and D. L. Development of Instruments for 

Selecting and Placing Factory Employees/^ Admnced Muna^gemeni^ XX (1945)^ 
pp. 113-120, 

J, T. Bhiimau, Value of Aptitude Teits for Supervisory Workers in 
the Aircraft Engine and Propeller Indiwtries,” Journal of Applied F»gchology^ 
XXIX mm, pp. 136-160 and pp. 1S5-190. 

liHycock and Huteheon, ap, mL 
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that are measured by general mental ability tests, as evidenced 
by the fact that a study conducted in the Hawthorne works 
of the Western Electric Plant** shows a correlation, for 749 
employees, of only .39 between the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability and the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test. This does not mean that one should adopt the either- 
or philosophy of using a mental ability test or a mechanical 
comprehension test. Rather it means that one should use in 
proper combination whatever tests have been found indi- 
vidually to relate to success on the job in question. 

What Mechanical Aptitude Tests Should Be Used 

The remarks made on page 87 relative to the choice of a 
suitable intelligence te.st for any given job apply also to the 
choice of a mechanical aptitude test. 

Tlie several available mechanical aptitude tests differ in 
content, emphasis, extent to which they measure aptitude or 
immediate knowledge, and in several other respects. As a 
result of these differences, the several tests are of cjuite 
different value for different jobs of placement. No one can 
say with certainty which test will be of greatest- \'alue in 
selecting employees for a specific job without carefully 
studying the relationship between test scores of employees on 
that job and their actual job success. The fact that several 
tests of mechanical aptitude are available increases the 
chances that at least one of these will be suitable for any 
specified purpose if a sufficient study of the job is made to 
locate the proper test. With experience, one can make a 
reasonably judicious choice from a careful study of the job 
and an analysis of the content of the various tests available. 
But such a choice should always be checked bj^ correlating 
the test scores against actual success on the job; and the final 
decision as to whether or not the test is to be used should be 
based upon the size of this correlation rather than upon a 
subjective judgment as to the suitability of the test. 

Western Electric Company, op. at. 


Dexterity, Manipulative, and 
Achievement Tests 

A PREVIOUSLY discussed principle of testing is that usually 
no single test is sufficient for prediction of job success. Just 
as most jobs call for a combination of aptitudes, so adequate 
placement calls for a combination of psychological tests. 
In addition to determining the mental ability or mechanical 
aptitude requirements of a job, it is often necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of muscular co-ordination, bodily dexterity, 
and aptitude for manipulative work the job requires. 

Dexterity Not Related to Mental Ability or Bodily 
Measurements 

Dexterity and mental ability 

The measurement of dexterity requires entirely different 
kinds of tests from those used for measurement of mental 
ability. The layman often assumes that the person who is 
“clever with his head” is also “clever with his hands,” and 
that the individual who is high in mental ability is likely to be 
equally high in bodily dexterity, muscular co-ordination, and 
aptitude for learning skilled movements. Such is not the 
case. Numerous investigations have shown that the correla- 
tion between muscular skills and mental skills is very close to 
zero. This circumstance, of course, does not mean that the 
individual who is above average in one is likely to be below 
average in the other; but it does mean that it is impossible to 
predict whether an individual who is high in one will be high. 
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average, or low, in the other. In an investigation of the 
Western Electric Company, ^ the correlation between the 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test (described on page 124) and 
the Otis IMental Ability Test was found to be .07. The 
correlation between the Hayes Pegboard (another dexterity 
t est described on page 125) and the Otis Test was found to be 
z(>ro. Each of these correlations was based on test scores of 
749 employees. These results are typical of the results of 
many similar investigations. They prove that one cannot 
measure finger or hand dexterity by means of a mental test, 
nor mental ability by means of a dexterity test. If one wishes 
to determine how much dexterity an applicant possesses, he 
must measure that dexterity by means of a dexteritj' test 
designed for a particular purpose. 

Dexterity and bodily measurements 

Neither is there any relation between anthropometric 
measurements and dexterity. Some employment managers 
judge the dexterity of an applicant by examining his hands 
and fingers; but wlien careful anthropometric measurements 
are made and the results correlated against the measured 
dexterity of the applicants, no significant relationships have 
been found. This conclusion was reached by Griffitts* and 
has been corroborated by other investigators. Perhaps in 
extreme cases, where an applicant has fingers that are stiff or 
very stubby, one could predict from an examination of his 
hands that he would probably be low in finger dexterity; but 
in the great majority of cases such a judgment would be no 
more than a guess. What an applicant can do with his hands, 
not the appearance of the hands, determines his qualifications 
for a manual dexterity job. 


^ Analy$i$ of 1935'^$? Experieme in Belmting Nm Mm for Shop OceupaHmis. 
IMvately Friated Monograph. (Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Plant, 
19S9.) 

* C. H. Griffitts, *‘The Relation Between Anthropometric Measures and 
Manual Dexterity/’ Journal of Applied XX pp. 227-235, 
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Typical Dexterity Tests 
The O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test^ 

This test, illustrated in Figure 35, is a widely used manipu- 
lative test. The equipment for giving the Finger Dexterity 


Fia. 35-«-0*Coiinor Finger Dexterity Test. 

Test consists of 310 cylindrical brass pins one inch in length 
and .072 inch in diameter placed in a shallow tray, about 5 by 
6 inches, with gently sloping sides, and a metal plate in which 
100 holes have been sunk to a depth of f inch with a number 

® For reference md wnree of tto test^ see Table 1 3 on page 13S. 
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9 drill- The diameter of the holes is .196 inch ; they are spaced 
I inch apart, thus forming ten rows of ten holes each. 

After a brief period of preliminary instruction the applicant 
is asked to fill the board — three pins to a hole— as quickly as 
possible. The frequency distributions shown in Figure 9, 
page 14, were obtained by means of the O’Connor Finger 
Dexterity Test. These distributions show that the time 
re(iuired to fill tlie board varies from around five to fifteen 



■ilii 


.f’’- jiiii 







. Fia, 36 — The Hayes Fegboard. , 

minutes, depending upon the amount of finger dexterity po.s- 
ses.sed by the applicant. The reliability of the test, obtained 
bv correlating the first half against the second half, is -98.^ A 
number of investigations showing the practical applications 
of this test in industrial situations are discussed on pages 
132-134. 

The Hayes Pegboard^ 

This test, illustrated in Figure 36, also measures finger 
dexterity but involves, in addition, an element of hand and 

‘ Elinor G. Hayes, “Selecting Women for Shop Work,” Permnnd Jourml, 
XI (1932), pp. 69-85. 
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arm co-ordination. The board contains two rows of 26 holes. 
The rows are one inch apart and the holes in each row are 
spaced one-half inch apart. Each hole is .125 inch in diam- 
eter. The two boxes containing the pins each have inside 
measurements of 2f inches by li inches by 1 inch. The pins 
are inches long and .115 inch in diameter. The center of 
the top hole in each row is i of an inch from the closest inside 
edge of the pin box. 

The administration of the test calls for a brief (ten or 
fifteen second) practice period after which the applicant is 
given nine trials of one-half minute each. These nine trials 
are arranged as shown in Table 12. 

The score on this test is the total number of pins placed 
during the 4 J minutes of actual testing time distributed in the 
nine trials summarized in Table 12. Specific studies in which 
tins test has been found of value in placement are discussed 
on page 136-137. 


TABLE 12 

Seqitencd of Teiaes .in. Administering the Hayes Pegboaed 


Time 
I rninuto 
I ininuto 
I minute 


i minute 
I minute 
I minute 


I minute 
I minute 
I minute 


Description 

Placing pins from right box in right row with right hand. 

Placing pins from left box in left row with left hand. 

Simultaneously placing pins from right box in right row 
with right hand and from left box in left row with 
left hand. 

Placing pins from right box in right row with right hand. 

Placing pins from left box in left row with left hand. 

Bimultaneously placing pins from right box in right row 
with right hand and from left box in left row with left 
Imnd. 

Placing pins from right box in right row with right hand. 

Placing pins from left box in left row with left hand. 

Simultaneously placing pins from right box in riglit row 
wnth right hand and from left box in left row with left 
hand. 


Purdue Pegboard® 

This test, which is illustrated in Figure 37, measures 
separately two basic aspects of manipulative dexterity. The 



Purdu® Fegfooard* 
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assembly of a series of pin-collar-washer arrangements 
measures five finger dexterity of the type measured by the 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test. The placing of pins into a 
series of holes measures manual dexterity of the type involved 


in the Hayes Pegboard. These tv#o measurements may be 
obtained with the same board and require only minutes of 
testing time. The Purdue Pegboard results in separate 
measurements for right hand, left hand, and both hands. 

A further advantage of the Purdue Pegboard is that it 
can be given to ten or more persons simultaneously. All that 
is required for such group testing is a test board for each 
person and the careful attention of the test administrator. 


* In one industrial employment office this test has been s«oc«sfully given 
by a single examiner at the rate of fifty applicants per hour, ten test boarus 

were used simultaneously in this ofee, ■ . 



Ivi.G. 3B^F«rdu© Hand Preeisioii Test, 

corners of an equilateral triangle measuring 3.5 inches on a 
side. 

The applicant is shown that his task is to punch the stylus 
into each hole as it is uncovered without allowing the stylus 
to touch the side of a hole or be caught by the rotating shutter. 
The shutter is driven by a friction clutch so that in case the 
stylus is caught the apparatus is not damaged. After a 
thirty-second practice period, a switch is thrown that connects 
a cumulative timer which operates whenever the stylus is in 
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Purdue Hand Precfsion Test 

This test, which deals particularly with precision of hand 
mo\'ement, is illustrated in Figure 38. The applicant punches 
a stylus successively into holes that are uncovered by a 
rotating shutter at the rate of 126 holes per minute. The 
holes uncovered are .5 inch in diameter and are located on the 
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eotitact with the side of a hole or the shutter. The test 
consists of a two-minute period of punching which follow.s 
immediately and without interruption after the piactict 
period. The score is the number of seconds of contact time 
(contact of stylus with side of hole or shutter) occurring during 
the two-minute testing period. The score measures tnaccu- 
racy; thus the larger the figure, the poorer the score. Studie.s 
in which this test lm.s “come through” are summarized on 
page 306. , 

tviscQuafrie Test for Mechanical Ability^ 

Tlie dexterity tests described above are iiistiiiniental and 
all but the Purdue Pegboard must be given individually. 


START 




— 1 





"1 






L-__ 




L- 


X 


fradm^ Applicant draws a line from “start ’’.to X without croEsing a vortical line. 



Dot ting 


ig: Applicant places three dots in each circle as quickly as possible. 


^ © . . . . 

, * • # ♦ 

^ • • • • * 

0 . . . . 

/ * * • * * 

\ * p . * ♦ 

/ * * * * * 

V • • " • 




Copying: Applicant reproduces the drawing by connectuig trie appropriate uots 
tlie area to the right of each drawing. 

¥m Sir- Se^'ora! parts of the MacQuarri© Test for Mechanical Ability, This test 
Is essentially a group teat of muscular co-ordination and control. 


’T. W. AlacQuarrie, MacQmrri© Twt for Mechanical Ability (t^alifornia 
Test Biiwmii, 1925), 
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This is true of most dexterity tests. A few are of the paper- 
and-pencil type and are therefore adapted to group testing. 
Of these, one of the most serviceable is the MacQuarrie Test 
for Mechanical Ability. Several parts of this test are 
illustrated in Figure 39. The test measures speed and 
accuracy of tracing, tapping, dotting, copying, letter location, 
block identification, and visual pursuit. The first three of the 
parts deal primarily with manual dexterity. The several 
parts may be scored separately, which makes it possible to 
correlate each part against a criterion and determine the 
optimal weighting of the parts for any specific type of pre- 
dictive use. 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test^ 

This test consists of 58 round blocks 1-^ inches in diame- 
ter and of an inch thick, and a board approximately 3 feet 
long and a foot wide containing 58 holes, each if inches 
in diameter. Two tests may be given with this equipment, 
namely, the placing test and the turning test. The placing 
test requires that all the blocks be placed in the holes in the 
board. The turning test requires that all the blocks be turned 
over. In addition to the early descriptions of this test, later 
work on norms and a modified method of administration have 
l>een published, respectively, by Cook and Barre® and by 
Jurgensen.^® ' 

Other dexterity tests 

A dexterity test that worked well in placing operators on 
the job of looping in the hosiery industry makes use of a 


• H. J. Green, I. E. Berman, D. G. Paterson, and M. R. Trabue, “A Manual 
of Selected Occupational Teats,” Bulletin of the Bmploymml Stabilization 

Remarch 

^ D, W* Cook and M. F, Barre, Effeot of Specialked Indostrial Norms 
on the Miimwota Rate of Maaipulatioii Test as a Selective Instriimewt in 
Employment Procedure/' Jourmi Applied FsycMogy, XXVI (1942), pp. 785- 
792 , 

C, B. Jurgensen, ** Extension of the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
T^t/' Jmrml of ApplM P^hologp^ XXVII (1943), pp. 164-169. 
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grooved pegboard. This test calls for a board containing five 
rows of five holes each. The holes are .125 inch in diameter 
and are spaced i inch apart. On one side of each hole a 
groove has been cut. The location of these grooves is varied 
randomly from one hole to another. Each of the pins to go 
in the holes has a key along one edge so that the pin may be 
inserted in the hole only when the key and groove are located 
correctly with respect to each other. This test is referred to 
as the Purdue Grooved Pegboard. The test is scored by 
determining the average time required to fill the board for 
tire third and fourth trials of four that are allowed. 

Many other tests of dexterity, muscular co-ordination, or 
manipulative ability are available. Some of the.se are 
specifically adapted to certain jobs and are of little value for 
other types of placement. Others have been found suitable 
as placement te.sts foi' several different kinds of job.s. Before 
accepting any one of these tests as suitable for any given job, 
one .diould be sure the test actually “comes through” in an 
evaluation of the type descrilred on pages 52-62. The names 
and sources of some of the more commonly used tests of this 
type are summarized in Table 13. 

The Uses of Dexterity Tests 

It has been amply proved both by experiment and experi- 
ence that the finger and manual dexterity of applicants, as 
well as their muscular co-ordination, is revealed much more 
accurately by dexterity tests than by any other procedure 
that may be used at the time of placement. As Hurt“ has 
said, “Remarkable differences among individuals have been 
revealed by these tests, differences which a simple interview 
would never have brought to light.” The magnitude of these 
differences in the case of finger dexterity has already been 
indicated by Figure 9 on page 14. It remains now to discuss 


» J. Hurt, “Evaluating AppUeantsby Dexterity Testing,” Employment Serv- 
ice Nem, VI (1939), pp. 7-8. 
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the relation between dexterity, as measured by such tests, and 
efficiency on the Job after the employees have been placed. 

Finger dexterity in watch making 

Candee and Blum** have reported a study of the relation 
between finger and tweezer dexterity and the efficiency of 
workers in a watch factory. They found a statistically 
•significant difference between average scores on the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test of the superior and mediocre workers. 
Thi.s relationship is represented by a correlation of .26 between 
foremen’s ratings and test scores. The fact that the obtained 
correlation was no higher was due, in all probability, to the 
unreliability of the foremen’s ratings. However, even with a 
validity coefficient of .26, the test will have real value as a 
placement device if a sufficiently small selection ratio i.s 
utilized. A tw'eezer dexterity test** (a similar test in which a 
pair of tweezers instead of the fingers is used in placing the 
pins), on the other hand, showed practically no relation.ship 
with foremen’s ratings. One might conclude, a priori, that 
since much of the work in a watch factory is done with a pair 
of tweezers, a test involving tweezer dexterity would be a more 
desirable test for this type of w^ork than one involving finger 
dexterity. The experimental facts, however, .support the 
opposite conclusion. This case wall serve to illustrate again 
the fact that tests should not be accepted merely because of 
logical considerations in the absence of experiments which 
clearly show whether they will or will not work for the job in 
question. 

Finger dexterity in small assembly work 

A study of the O’Gonnor Finger Dexterity Test in selecting 
electrical fixture assemblers and radio assemblers has been 


’* B. Oaiidef! and M. Blum, “Report of a Study Done in a Watch Factory," 
Journal of Applied Paychtiioffy,'XXl (19S7),pp. 572-&82. 

For reference rwid source of this t^t, see Table 13 on page 133. 
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reported by Tiffin and Greenly. “ In the case of electrical 
fixture assemblers, after experience on the job had been ruled 
out by partial correlation, the test scores were found to cor- 
relate with productivity, as indicated by earnings, to the 
extent of .22, and to correlate with general efficiency as 
indicated by merit ratings to the extent of .33. Although 
these validity coefficients are not so high as might be desired, 
the statistical chances are ninety-eight out of one hundred 
that even the lower one represents a real relationship between 
the test scores and production. If the selection ratio is kept 
small, say in the neighborhood of .10, one may reasonably 
expect the test to be of definite value in placing employees on 
this job. 

In the case of radio assemblers, no objective criterion of 
employee success was available because the wiring of a radio is 
a line assembly job and the operators are paid on a straight 
hourly basis. In the absence of differential earnings, pooled 
ratings of the employees by four raters (the department 
foreman, line foreman, former line foreman, and personnel 
manager) were used as the criterion of employee efficiency. 
These pooled ratings had a reliability of . 77. With experience 
on the job held constant by partial correlation, the correlation 
between these pooled ratings and finger dexterity test scores 
was .27. It might be added that a composite test score 
obtained by combining the finger dexterity scores with scores 
on the hand precision test (see Figure 38), visual acuity, and 
color perception gave a multiple correlation of .60 with rated 
efficiency on the job. 

Dexterity on other jobs 

An experiment showing the value of dexterity tests in 
selecting coil winders, operators of punch presses (and similar 
machines), operators of insulation machines, and bench hands 


'■* Joseph Tiffin and R. J. Greenly, “Employee Selection Teats for Eleetrical 
Fixture Assemblers and Radio Awemblers,” Journal of Applitd Psychology, 
XXIII (im), pp. 240-263. 
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to jol) success, was worked out for each of the jobs studied. 
The criterion of success in the case of machine operators was 
output during the first eight weeks on the job. The reliability 
coefficients for this criterion for the three types of machine 
operators were as follows; 

Relidhilitu of 
the Criterion 

Coil WinderB . 78 

OpcTiitors of Punch Presses and Similar Machines, .81. 

Dperator.s of Insulation Machines. ...... 87 

The criterion for bench hands was the supervisors’ estimates 
of whether the employees were quick, fair, or slow learners, 
based on the percentage of standard tasks, winch had been 
set up for the bench-work jobs, attained during the first 
mouth. The reliability of this criterion for the four-week 
period was .89. 

The results of Hayes’ experiments are summarized in four 
charts. Figures 40-43. In each of these figures, the key 
identifies the proportion of employees who were quick, slow, 
or fair learners, or who did not complete the training. In each 
ease the employees were divided into six groups according to 
the composite score on the pegboard dexterity tests at the 
time of luring. Throughout these results, for all four types 
of jobs studied, there were, among employees scoring high on 
the tests, a relatively large proportion of quick learners and 
a relatively small proportion of learners who were average or 
slow, or who did not finish the training period. These 
results are sufficiently clear-cut to justify the use of the dex- 
terity tests as an aid in selecting employees for the jobs 
studied. 

A thorough “follow-up” study of the value of dexterity 
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icrtts (as well as certain other tests) in the selection of male 
employees for a variety of occupations has Ix'en carried on in 
the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Companydo 
In this study, 749 of the men hired between Oct ober 1, 1935, 
and April 30, 1937, were given a battery of four tests, two 
of which were the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test and the 
Hayes Pegboard. The essential procedure of the study 
consisted in “follow-up” analyses of the work history of these 
employet^s to determine w'hat facts about this work history 
could have })een predicted in a better-than-chance manner 
from a knowledge of the test scores at the time of liiring. 

As there was some variation in the average score on 
certain tests from one three-month ptiriod, or quarter, to 
another during the six fpjarters in which the study w’as con- 
ducted, it ww necessary to exclude the effect of this time 
factor in analyzing the results. This was done by separating 
the records into six iinarter-year iwriods, according to the 
quarter in which the man entered the (mrapany. The anal- 
yses were made separately for the men in each quarter and 
the final Result obtained by later combining these results. 

Table 14 show's the differences in several criteria of job 
performance l)ctwt*en employees testing above and l>elow 
average on the dexterity tests. In evaluating the results 
summarized in this table, it should be kept in mind that the 
test scores were filed shortly after the employees wei-e hired. 
The scores could in no way have influenced the judgment of 
supervisors in determining those criteria of job performance 
in which judgment is a factor. 

In Table 14 the column labelai “high” refers to the 
employees testing above average on the test. The column 
labeled “low” refers to employees testing below average. 
W’hile it will be noted that the high-testing employees are not 
greatly superior, on the average, to the low-testing employees 
in the several criteria of Job success, it is probably not a matter 
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of chance that the high-testing employees on the Hayes 
Pegboard excel the employees testing below average on this 
test in six out of tli^ seven criteria. 


TABLE 14 

Dextbbity Test Scores Helated to Various. Measures of Job Perform- 
ance 


CRITERION 

oT'onnor fxnoer 

DEXTERITY TEST 

BAYES PEGBOARD 


High 

IjOW 

DilT.* 

High 

IjOW 

Diff.* 

Per cent of persons who have left the 
company for reasons other than 
resignation 

32.8 

43.6 

+ 10.8 

34 .2 

4,1 .6 

+7.4 

Personnei Rating (1937). ...... 

75.9 

72.8 

+ 3.1 

78.1 

72.6 

+3.5 

Increase in weekly earnings since ein- 
ployrneiit (Piece rate employees ) . , 

$9.91 

$9.64 

+ $.37 

o 

m 

$9.36 

+1,74 

Increase in weekly earnings .since em- 
ployment (Day rate employees) . . . 

$5.24 

15.43 

1.19 

$5.54 

$5.14 

+l„40 

Ih’ogress in I^abor Grade since em- 
ployment 

.76 

.78 

-- .02 

. .82 

.72: 

.+ .10 

Per cent of persons witliout ataadcaits 
since employment . , 

47.3 

45.4. 

+ 1.9 

■45. S 

47.4 

-1.'6 

Per cent of persons without .an illness 
since employment . 

88.2 

88.3.' 

- 0.1 

88.8 

87.7 

+ 1.1 


* A plus value is given to the clifTorence if it indicates that the high-testing em- 
ployees are more favorable on the criterion. 


The results with the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Te.st are 
in general not quite so favorable, but this test seems to be even 
better than the Hayes Pegboard in selecting employees who 
are not likely to leave the company for “reasons other than 
resignation,” that is, not likely to be laid off. The difference 
between the 43.6 per cent of low-testing employees and 32.8 
per cent of high-testing employees who left the employ of the 
company for reasons other than resignation is significant from 
a statistical viewpoint. One may safely conclude that by 
using these simple dexterity tests as an aid in placing employ- 
ees, persons will be placed who will tend to stay longer on the 
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job, wlio will l>e con-sidered the be.st employees by their 
*Hii}X‘riors, who will show more rapid iiiereases in piece-rate 
or daily earnings, who will progress more rapidly in labor 
grade, and who will be at. least no mon; likely to experience 
accidents or sickness than persona placed without the tests. 

\ numlier of other organizations have found testa of 
dexterity and muscular co-ordination helpful in the phumig 
«>f empioyt^s on certain types of jobs. Typical of such 
investigations is a series of .studies by Drake*' in the selection 
of insiMWfors for the Eagle Pencil Company. iMost of the 
tests that Drake deserites are of the manipulative type, 
though some deal with other a.spe<‘ts of employee aptitude, 
such Vs visual perception and acuity. One new pegboard 
lest deserilasl by Drake has a reliability of .92 and a validity 
of .59. A test having a validity coefficient as high as .59 is of 
considerable value even w’hen it is not possible to work with 
a low-selection ratio. 

Blum and Candee*’'have reported an investigation dealing 
with the relation Ijelween rated job success of packers and 
wrap}M^r.s in a <lepartment .store and scores made on the 
Minnesota Placing and Turtiing Test. They found the 
ratings to lai correlated .35 and .27, re.spectively, with 
the placing and turning score.s on the test. 

Blum** has published a study in which both production 
records and suptirvisor’s ratings of sewing machine operators 
were correlated with scores made on the MacQuarrie Test 
for Mec'hanical Ability and an ingenious test, similar to a work 
sample, known as the Blum Sewing Machine Test. He 
found that parte of the MacQuarrie Test were significantly 
related to production records, and that the Blum Sewing 

Cl A. Drake, Tfsts Help You Hire/’ Factory Mamigemcnt and 

MmMcmimc, {imi), pp. 55 - 57 . 

*■* M. Bhiifi md B. ^*Tlie Belectioii of I>*|MirtiTfieiit Store Paekers 

giiii Wr»p|ieri irltli tht Aid of Cert^m Fsyelioiogieiil Joimml of AppUrd 

Kxv imt% pp, 

» M. Blum, *‘lfel#etioaof Bewing Maeliirie Opwitors/’ Jounml of Applied 

xxYii (imm, 
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Machine Test (which is described in his report) is also signifi- 
cantly related to job success. 

Another illustration of the practical effectiveness of a 
dexterity test in selecting employees is the case discussed in 
an earlier chapter (page 79) of loopers in a hosiery mill. 
It will be rememVjered that a dexterity test alone provided 
the means of markedly reducing the learning cost of employees 
on this job. 

An nnpul)lished study on the use of the Purdue Pegboard 
with employi'es on an operation known as quilling in a textile 



MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE PURDUE PEGBOARD ASSEMBLY SCORE 

Fig. 44 “-JoV> performance of “quillers” in relation to hiku-oh- 
Kively hi|j;her .scores on the aHseinhly part of the Purdue Pegboard. 

(From data supplied by courtesy of Burlington Mills Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C.) 

mill resulted in the curve plotted in Figure 44. Production 
indices of twenty-eight operators of approximately ecjual 
experience were obtained. In Figure 44, these production 
indices are plotted against minimum assembly scores on the 
Purdue Pegboard. As the curve shows, among the operators 
scoring nine or above (a category including all the operators) 
the average production index was 94; with successively 
higher raiuimum scores, the average production index was 
also successively higher. 

In using dexterity tests, it is particularly important to 
keep in mind the fact that a test that at first sight seems ideal 
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for a given job may not “canne tlirough” in practiee; while 
one that (ifK\s not ww; to tw ao aatiafaeiory may prodiua' 
results much mom liiglily related to sueeesa on the job. This 
ne«*d for caution in tlie selection of tests is amply proveil by 
such reports as those; of Clhiselli^® on experimental work done 
with package wrappers and inspector-packers. 

Selection of apprentices 

Tra<le apprentices need mucii more tlian capacity for 
developing the manipulative aspects of their trade. The\- 
nwd, first of all, capacity for learning the fund of knowledge 
that is recpiired of an expert tradesman. This capacity is 
N't ter measured by te.sts of mental ability and mechanical 
cmiiprehension than by test.s of dexterity and muscular 
co-ordination. Yet, in spite of the fundamental importance 
of tlu'M' mental capacities, the element of dexterity is also of 
some imfM)rtanc<' in achieving success as a trade apprentice. 
Allen,’* for example, reports that a battery of .seven tests 
covering int(;Iligence, mechanical aptitude, me(;hanical ability, 
and dexterity was found of value in selectitig boys who are 
able to make satisfactory progress in learning the various 
skilled trades. While three of the four elements measured in 
this study deal with the mental aspects of the trainees, it is 
significant to note that dexterity also was of some importance. 
In a later study, Allen and Sndth” report that the same 
battery of tests showetl a correlation of .82 between scores 
obtained before training and after training. The significance 
of this finding is that such tests may be used with confidence 
be/ure training is given; that is, the ranking of applicants at the 

E. E. (ihMelli, “Twt* for the Selection of Innp<H‘tor-l’a<ikcrs,” Journal of 
Applitd P$p<Mogy, XXVI (1942), pp. 4fi8-47fi, and “The Use of the Miiuie- 

Ilftte ef MMtipuktion and the O’Cotuior Fiu«or UcxU'rity T«'stB in the 
Helwtiontrf Plicksgo Wnppvm,’’ Journal of Applied PsycJioloyy, .XXVII (1943), 
pp 83-34, 

•' K. P. Allen, “The Sdtectioa of Eaginnerinn ApprentieeN,’’ Jourmt of the 
Nulioiml InMituif IndutAritd Pgyekology, V (1931), pp. 379 -384. 

E. P, Allei) and P. Smith, “The Selwstion of Pingiiieeriug AppnsnticoB II,’’ 
Humi%n (Londbfi), IX (1935), pp. 03-4)7. 
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time of hiring will not be significantly modified by training 
on the job. 

The preceding discussion has been largely concerned with 
dexterity tests alone. In actual practice, the most effective 
u.se of any program of tests usually involves a combination of 
several types of tests, as in the work of Allen and Smith just 
described. Typical of such combinations or batteries is the 
group of tests proposed by Otis*® for the selection of power 
sewing machine operators. Otis followed the cu.stomary 
procedure of correlating a large number of tests, eacli indi- 
vi<lually against a criterion of job success, and then determin- 
ing which combination of the original tests best predicted the 
c-riterion. He used separate criteria for quality of work and 
quantity of work, and found that a somewhat different 
battery should be used in predicting these two phases of job 
performance. A battery consisting of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers** (name comparison), 
PopiKjlreuter Tracing Te.st*‘'* (time score), the Poppelreuter 
Weaving Test*® (paper folding test), the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations*'^ (time score), and Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test,*® Forms A and B, gave a multiple correlation of .57 
with the quality of work of the seAving machine operators. 
In predicting the quantity of work produced by these opera- 
tors, he found that the O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, 
the Poppelreuter Tracing Test (time score), the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test, the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test, and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 


J, L* Otia, Fredictioa of Success in Power Sewing Machine Operat- 
ing/* Jotirml of Applied Pspcholo^^f XXII (19S8), pp. 350-366. 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers (Psychological (Corpora- 
tion, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1933). 

W. Poppelreuter, ‘*Die Arbeitskurve inder Eignung^riifuiig/* IndmtrieUe 
Pil^chMeeknik^ III (1926), pp. 161-167. 

» Ibid, 

” D. Cl, Paterson, E. M. Elliott, L. B, Ander»n, H. A, Toops, and E, Heid- 
bredor, Minnesota MeehanifAl Ability T«t 0 (University of Minnesota Press, 

imh 
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{t)!inil»er coinparison) gave a multiple correlation of .04 with 
file actual amount of work produced by the emfjlo^'ee-s. It 
is ii)ter«\‘!titig to r»(»te that the Tweezer and Finger Dexterity 
lV.st« are both of value in .selecting tfie most rapid ..sewing 
machine operators, but are of no help in .selecting the indi- 
viduals who will do the highest quality of work. The use of 
w'parate criteria for speed and (piality of work, or even of a 
.still larger uumter of criteria, such a.s tho.se discussed on 
pag(‘s r>:}-r)r), in the validation of test.s and l)atteries of tests, 
is often of exceptional importance to management. For sona^ 
kinds of work or .some orders, quantity is of greater impor- 
tance than quality; and for other type.s of work an opposite 
situation may prevail. By knowing specifically whether the* 
employee.s placed by means of any te.st program will excel in 
tjuantity or quality, safety, or other factors, management can 
(iecide more ejwily whether the battery of tests will select. 
emp!oy«H*s whr) will la* able to achie\'<! the objeedives that have 
l)eeti .set up as de.sirable by company policy. Thu.s, one 
compimy which siMscializes in an exceptionally high-q\iality 
prwluct rniglit u.se a cicrtain battery of tests in 8ele(ding and 
placing employtK's, while another company which makes the 
same product in quantity at a very low pricie might u.se (}uite 
a different test battery. This example should serve to 
emphasize again the fact that a teat battery should be adopted 
not only in accordance with the particular job which the 
employees are doing, but also in accordance with the major 
policies and objectives of the company. Loopers in a hosiery 
mill that produces inexpensive hose might be selected by 
quite a different battery of tests from those used on looper.s 
ill a mill that specializes in a high-quality product. The 
first organization W'ants operators who are rapid, even 
though the quality of their work may at times be somewhat 
imperfect. The second organization wants employees wdio 
produce a perfect product even though their output may fall 
far lielow that of employmi on a similar job in the first- 
mentioned mill. 
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Achievement Tests 

The tests discussed in the preceding chapter and in the 
first part of tiiis chapter are essentially tests of apt itude, not of 
achievement.-'' They are, therefore, of value primarily in the 
selection of individuals to be trained for various types of vork. 
However, when applicants are being hired who have had or 
wlio claim to have had a certain type of work experience, the 
most serviceable type of selection device is usually an achieve- 
ment test. For example: suppose that an industry is hiring 
a number of employees to operate a certain type of machine. 
Tlie correct operation of the machine retiuires a certain 
amount of experience and training. Among the applicants 
are a few who claim to have had the necessary experience 
witii some other company. Perhaps the best way to deter- 
mine whether such applicants really are expert machine 
operators would be to put them on the machine in (piestion 
for a trial period, give them little or no specific instruction, 
and determine by try-out on the job how well they can operate 
the machine. Since often the operation of such a machine 
is a definite hazard to an individual who is not actually 
proficient, it would be unwise, and might even be dangerous, 
to allow' an uninstructed applicant to operate an actual 
machine. It is possible, and in times of depression even 
probable, that some applicants may profess to have had 
certain experience that tliey have not had or may claim a 
degree of proficiency that they do not pos.sess. It is, there- 
fore, highly desirable to make use of appropriate achieve- 
ment tests in the selection of such employees. Such tests 
are simply means of determining in a convenient, simple, and 
economical manner, whether applicants actually possess the 
Job proficiency that they claim to have. 

Job achievement tests may be of several forms. They 
may consist of standardized oral questions, objective written 

The dkiinctloii between thesf* two typ«« of ii made on page 50* 



Trade Questions 


<jne>itions of the true-false or multiple ehoiee variety, or, in 
some eases, of a miniature (and safe) replica of the job itself. 
Some job achievement tests must he. given individually, 
while others may lie readily administered to large groups of 
applicants simultaneously. The essential characteristic of 
achievement te.st as such, in contrast witli the aptitude 
is that the former measures how much actual job pro- 
ficiency the applicant is able to demonstrate at the time he 
empkiyraent. Achievement tests are tlierefore of 
greatest value in the selection of employee.s for job.s that are 
n*asonablv consistent from one industrial plant to another. 


are among t he most widely used types 
t test. Such r|ue.stions are convenient to 
inter and simple to interpret. The most extensive 
resear<‘h with this t.yjie of test ha.s Ix'en carried on by Stead, 
Hhartle, and associates.*" The general procedure follow'ed 
by this group hits been descrilied in detail in their book, 
(kaijmtimal Countieling Techniques. Since the many trade 
developed are in constant use by the various state 
employment offices, and since the publication of the actual 
questions used would cause them to lose much of their value. 
Stead and Shartle publish only a few sample questions to 
illustrate the method by which the validity of the questions 
has l>een determined. This procedure is sufficiently impor- 
tant to the general subject of test validation to warrant a 
somewhat detailed discusaion. 
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correctly by a definitely smaller percentage of apprentices in 
this trade, and are answered correctly by a still smaller, or 
negligible, percentage of employees in related trades. Each 
question to be retained must show a significant dropping off 
in the percentage of correct answers from the journeyman 
group to the apprentice group to the related trades group. 
When a set of questions for a given trade has been obtained 
in this manner, it is a simple matter to determine whether an 
applicant who claims to possess journeyman abilities for 
that trade actually is able to answer these questions as well 
as known tradesmen have answered them. The differenti- 
ation obtained by such a set of oral trade questions for 
asbestos workers is shown in Figure 45. The expert asbestos 
workers vary over a range of seven to fifteen correct answers; 
apprentices and helpers, of zero to twelve; and related 
workers, of zero to five. Thus, an applicant who is able to 
answer correctly only six or fewer of the fifteen q^iestions is 
very unlikely to be an expert asbestos worker, regardless of 
what he may say or feel about his own skill. Ev'en if lie 
answers up to twelve items correctly, he is probably not 
highly proficient in his trade, because the majority of men 
known to be experts were able to answer thirteen or more of 
the questions correctly. 

Factors affecting the validity of trade questions 

The success with which such a set of trade questions will 
differentiate among applicants possessing different degrees of 
skill is dependent upon the very careful selection of questions 
comprising the test. This selection can only be made by start- 
ing with many more questions than will finally be retained 
and by eliminating every question that does not actually show 
a differentiation among the several groups tested. Likewise, 
if the test is to be used on a country-wide basis, the pre- 
liminary validation work must be carried on in the several 
geographical areas where the testis later expected to function. 
The following question for a roofer illustrates the necessity 
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for considering geographical factors in the validation of the 
question. 

Q. What type of asphalt is glued on a flat roof? 

A. Flat (F) (low melt) A' 

Experts west of the Mississippi River answered this ques- 
tion with unusual consistency, but there tended to be 
a reduction of consistent answers by experts when the 
validation took place eastward. Therefore this question 
could not be used in a test that was intended for country- 
wide use. In general, questions that could be answered 
simply, preferably by one or two words, were found to be 
bettor Ilian those called for more extensive answers. Often 
the best questions were those that could be correctly answered 
only by terms peculiar to the trade in question, even though 
such terms might not be found in a dictionary. 

TAHLl'l 16 

TbADK (JUKBTIONS IN TbUE-FaI^K 
FoR.M (lOVKIlING THE JOB OF HEATEE IN A STEEL MILL 


1 . 'fhe funiace checkors a ro alwavH iocattMl dircH^t ly below t car liolloiri. 'f F 

2. The gas flow and air {low inust aiwayn come from opposite si(h*s of tht; 

furnace. 1' F 

The only way to tell if the stock gas is burning is to look at the top of 

the stock.. A . T F 

4, The purposes of thc^ stock gas is to help the furnace draw T F 

5. In lighting a cold furnact?, the rear parts are always the first ones to 

be openeii T F 


Trade questions of this general type hav'e been prepared 
for most of the standard trades and are in use in many state 
employment ofllices. The procedure followed has given such 
excellent results that a number of industries are now' adopting 
this method in the formulation of questions for the use of the 
employment manager. A number of industrial plants now 
make up their owm questions for their own particular jobs. 
This procedure enables the test constructor to make up a test 
that is of much greater value to the industry in question than 

/6/rf., p. 38. 
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« tfsl that has hpon const nu-fed for more general application. 
Ijxamjdes of such (luestions in true-false form covering the 
job of heater in a steel mill are given in Table 15. 

The Miniature or Job Sample 

'rise miniature or job sample method of constructing an 
achievement te.st consists in tr^'ing out tfie applicant in a test 
situation that reproduce!} all, or an important sampling of, 
tlie a(!tual operations that the job itself reejuires. I’hc 
miniature test iwually consists of apparatus, but the apparatus 
is constructwl to eliminate whatever hazard might be involved 
in «>iM'rating a production machine. The applicant is asked to 
op<*nite the miniature under conditions that simulate the 
operation of the real machine. Norms of performance of 
exp<>ri»*nced and inexperienced operators are obtained in tiie 
test situation so that the .status of an applicant can quickly 
l>e determined by ii comparison of his score witli the norms. 

A miniature punch press 

An example of this approach is the miniature punch press 
descril>ed hy Tiffin and (Ireenly.®^ This test is used in the 
wlection of punch press operators. Thi.s apparatus, which 
i.s illustrated in Figure 46, is a replica in all essential features 
of a small industrial punch press. It differs from a real press 
in that the punch is located in a vertical tearing and is held 
down only by a spring. Tliis feature prevents the puncli 
itself from descending when an obstaede is encountered. 
When this occure, the punch remains stationary while a 
mechanical counter records an error or mispunch. The te.st 
is administered by having an applicant put through the preas 
two hundred pre-punched pieces of galvanized sheet iron. 
Ihe time required to feed these pieces is recorded by mean.s 
of a stop watch. During the test period, the mechanical 
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Fio. 46 — Appliojuat being tfven the Punch Pwss Teat. 

counter records the number of errors or mispunches. The 
test thus results in a simultaneous time and error score. 

The validity of this test has been studied by comparing the 
average performance of different grouj^ of persons to whom 
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the test had been given. The curves in Figure 47 summarize 
the results obtained for three specific groups. These curves 
hhow the relation between mispunches or errors in punching 
two hundred plates and the time inminutes required to 
punch the two hundred plates. As might be expected, the 
errors decrease as the time increases for all three groups of 
persons upon whom these results ai'e based. It is intei’esting 



Fia. 4T-*~‘Ii6lation sf>eed and accuracy 

for tiiTfse gjroups of feubjectfii in operating a small 


to note, however, that the curve for the students and the one 
for the insulation stripping machine operators are almost 
identical mathematically and simply represent different 
segments of the same curve. This suggests that the students, 
though punching much more rapidly and hence making many 
more errors, are not significantly different from the insulation 
stripping machine operators in genuine ability. The employ- 
ees in this latter group, though offering no experience in the 
oj)e, ration of a punch press, were industrial employees and, as 
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such, were more accustomed to the need for careful, slow 
operation of any machine. The curve for the indu.strial 
punch pi'css operators, however, is markedly different from 
that of either the students or in.sulation stripping machine 
operators. For any given speed of operation the punch press 
operators were more accurate than either of the other groups, 
and for any given level of accuracy, punch press operators were 
more rapid. 

From a knowledge of the speed and accuracy of a given 
applicant and a comparison of this information with the data 
graphed in Figure 47, it is possible to determine the status of 
the applicant in comparison with the corresponding test per- 
formance of persons who are known to be experts on this job. 

The method illustrated by the miniature punch press has 
been utilized in .selecting employees for numerous other jol)s. 
For example, in hiring persons for such jobs as packaging, 
inspecting, and certain types of machine operation, it is often 
extremely helpful for the personnel manager to obtain a 
sample of the quality and speed of work that the applicant is 
able to perform. The miniature or job replica furnishes such 
a sample of job performance with a minimum of effort and 
with no danger to the applicant while the test is being 
administered. 

The job sample in clerical work 

Another area in which the job sample method of testing 
has resulted in very satisfactory results is the selection of 
employees for stenographic, clerical, and secretarial positions. 
One of the most widely used tests of this type is the series 
known as the Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Tests.'” 
'riiis series includes a stenography test and a typewriting test. 
The stenography test is made up of seven parts, namely, 
knowledge of English grammar (which includes punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling); syllabication; office practice; 


" H!ii(‘k8t.0!}0 HtoiioRmpfiir Profloleoey Testa (World Book ID 32 ), 



KmiJoyiwat Tert«, Examination 


in Typing (World Hook Com- 
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uIphalK'tiziiig; abbreviations; knowledge of business organiza-' 
lion ; and ability to take dictation and sbortlmnd and to make 
the correct transcription. Separate norms are available for 
each fjf these .seven parts so that in hiring an applicant for a 
given job it is pos.sible to match the test results with a job 
analysis of tlje work to be performed. The second part of the 
Blackstone series consists of a typewriting test. This part 
recjuires the applicant to copy a standard page of typewritten 
material. The result may be scored separately for speed and 
accuracy and the norms available permit a rapid determina- 
tion of the exact level of proficiency possessed by an fippliciant. 

Another standard test used in measuring proficiency in the 
use of a typtnvriter is (he Thunstone Examination in Typing.^* 

A part of this test consists of a pgge of corrected copy that the 
applicant is aske.l to tyi>e, making the indicated corrections. 

A sample of the material to be copied is shown in Figure 48 . 




sy»W> U8«d to «is(9erl«tolti5 ths amount^ oi; oir. 
Mtotion Of vorlouo publto*tlon« o. wll 


Mr* ond mmr etb*** maan* Mr# e»ploy®il to fewSSwMi#*. 


th* ax««t TOlu# of ^advarttoenieny and 


L~.. . ■. .. 


mdim& in *til©]yw 


Ffo, Fart of T«t I of the ThuMtoni* 

mmirod to ropy U«« nmtrmi. „.akjg fb/indieaiad otrrertton". “ 


^ ecyjy corrected material of this kind, though 
flTttUentlj called for in many stenographic positions seems to 
be quite diffemnt from the ability to Lke» exact ^opy of 
matonal reqtmmg no corrections. For example, in one 
employment offiw a girl who had recently won a state contest 
for speeil m typing was unable, when tested with the Thur 
stone test, to obtain even an average score in tvping this 
mrrected copy. Apparently her ability consisted of a strictly 
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mechanical and automatic method of “copying the copy " 
While such ability might be very useful in winning state 
contests, it is of little use in a business situation becau,se one 
is seldom asked to copy material that is perfect at the outset. 
A test of the Thurstone type, therefore, is a much better 
measure of the^kind of ability called for in a business or indus- 
trial job than is a test that requires only straight copying of 
material. 

Many other standardized tests in the general field of 
clerical aptitude and achievement are available <‘ommercially. 
A li.st of .some of those in most common use is given in Appen- 
dix C. 

Written Achievement Tests 

The Purdue Vocational Tests*® comprise a series of 
paper-and-pencil tests that measure achievement in technical 
information related to various areas of trade training. The.se 
tests, although developed primarily for the use of vocational 
teachers in public-school systems, are being irsed also by 
industrial personnel men for the purpose of determining the 
qualifications of applicants for jobs connected with tlie 
various trades. Several standardized tests are now available 
in thi.s .series. 

Technical information in machine shop®® 

Thi.s test consists of 133 questions (partly multiple choice 
and partly matching) that cover material well known to any 
((ualified machini.st and that should be reasonably familiar to 
any boy who has received adequate vocational instruction in 
this field. Four examples of the multiple-choice items 
follow : 


Distributed by Science Research Asaociatee, 228 S. Wabaah Ave Chi 
eago, 111. •’ 

11. F. Owen, C. C. Stevason, H. O. MeComh, and C. D. Hume, Twlmieal 
iriformatioii Test for Machinists and Mnehme Opemtow (Setenoe Rewarch 
Aswteiates, 228 S. iViibash Avo., Chicago, HI.) 
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In eacli of thn multiple choice statements listed below there are 
four jKiMHible answers, but only one is correct. Head each state- 
ment canfdully before makiiiR your choice of answers. 

Hy tolerance in maedane work is meant (a) the allowance, as 
for the <nl film of a bearing, (6) the amount of variation 
either above or Ix-lovv a certain basic measurc'intmt that 
will }k> acceptable, (c) the amount of stock left for polish- 


ing, (d) the amount of sttKik left for grinding ( ) 

If it fif.s, the wrench which will probably do tlie. least harm to 
the corners of a nut is («) an adjustalde, (h) an alligator, 

(c) an o{Km end, (d) a socket wrench ( ) 

One <»f the lx*! bearing metals eontains antimony, tin, and 
copfjer. This metal is called (a) bronze, (b) brass, fc) bab- 
bitt, (d) lead ( ) 

Htandard taper siws are designated by (a) decimals, (h) frac- 
tious, (c) nutnlters, (d) letters ( ) 


I'he test covens such lopie.s as hand tools, bench tools, heneh 
work, lathe, milling machine, shaper, planer, and drill press. 
I'he test is arranged ,so that subscores may be readily obtained 
h»r Ixnieh op«‘nition.s and for the operation of the grinder, 
planer, lathe, and milling machine. On the basis of o<ld vs. 
even item correlations, the reliability of the various scores 
was as follows:” 


Bench oixTations. 87 

Grinder 90 

Planer 89 

Lathe ,80 

Milling Machine 85 

Total Hcouk 00 


The published norms w’ere obtained on the Irasi.s of a, 
fifty-minute time limit. The scoring is .simple and rapid. 
Separate norms are available for students or applicants 
offering different amounts of vocational training or practical 
experience. 


"Jewph Tliki, Prelimiaary Maauiil tor the Purdut' Test for Machinists 
soil Mai-hiiie C^peraton (Setonee Riww>awh A»*)ciate«, 228 8. Wabash Avp„ 
t'hicAipj, IB, 5. 
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Blueprint reading test'^^ 

Tliis test consists of seventy-nine questions covering basic 
principles involved in reading and interpreting bliieprints. 

Teclinical information in electricity^^ 

Another test in the Purdue Vocational Series deals with 
industrial electricity. This test is available in two forms, 
A and B, eacih consisting of sixty-five multiple-choice and 
matching type questions covering material of a practical 
nature in the field of electricity. Four sample questions from 
this test follow: 

In the following secticm of this test select the word oi* phrase after 
each ln(‘ompl(h,e sent(nK*e wfiich makes the most lu^arly true state- 


ment. R<K*()rd the number of the choice made. 

A bathroom fixture should never use a brass shell socket 
be(*ause it may (I) short circuit and blow fuses, (2) draw 
exc(‘ssively high currc.mts, (3) give one a dangerous sliock, 

(4) become corriHied and op<m circuit ( ) 

(kmdiudors of elect ri(*ity are nnxst often made of (1) iron, 

(2) brass, (3) lead, (4) (mpper ( ) 

An elective bell dciperuis for its operation upon (1) the heating 

effect, of electricity, (2) the mechanical effect of eh‘ctricity, 

(3) the magnetic effect of current flow, (4) the impedance 

of the cireuit ( ) 

An accidental connection between two wires of opposite 
polarity is called (1) a short cinmit, (2) a parallel circuit, 

(3) a series circuit, (4) a ground ( ) 


This test covers such topics as common electrical circuits, 
measuring units, conductors, and common electrical devices. 
Its reliability, computed by the method of chance halves, is 
.91. The time limit is fifty minutes. 

“ H, G. Owen and J, N. Arnold, Pnrdne Blueprint Eeading Test (Science 
lleseareh Assoeiates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III). 

» ft W. Caklweil, H. R. Goppert, H. G. McComb, and W. B. Hill, Technical 
Information Test for Electricians (Science E^earch Awadatw, 228 S. Wabash 
Am, Chicago, Hi.). 
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Technical information in industrial mathematics 

In its construction, scoring, and administration, this test 
is similar to the tests just described. It deals primarily with 
operations of an arithmetical, or simple mathenaatical, type 
that a tradesman in industry is likely to encounter. The test 
is available in two matched forms, A and B. A preliminary 
computation, based on a group with a rather narrow range of 
scores, gave a correlation of .82 between the two forms. A 
sample from this test reads as follows: 

"^rhis teat consists of mathematical problems that are found in 
various kinds of industrial work. Each problem has FOUR sug- 
gested answers, but only ONE is correct. Write an X over the 
correct answer. 


1. The difference between -S' and i inch is:. ... . (1) (2) (3) (4) 

(T)r (2)4" (3) tV' (dlxV" 

2. If 28 man-hours are required to build 4 tables, 
how many man-hours will be needed to build 

tables? (1) (2) (3) (4) 

(1) 32 (2) 35 (3) 38 (4) 41 ' 

3. If a pi.ston has an area of 6 square inches, and 
a force of 30 pounds is required to move the 

piston, the pressure per square inch is; (1) (2) (3) (4) 

(1)5 (2)6 (3)7 (4)8 

4. If 3a + 7 = 22, then “a” equals: (1) (2) (3) (4) 

(1)3 (2)4 (3)5 (4)6 


Another series of simplified achievement tests has been 
published under the series title Interview Aids^^ These 
include "Can You Read a Micrometer?” "Can You Read 
a Scale?” and "Can You Read a Working Drawing?” 

Achievement tests of this sort in the different trade areas 
enable an employment manager to obtain a thorough picture 
of the strong and weak areas of information possessed by 
applicants. Because the tests may be given to many appli- 


C. H. liawshe, Jr. and Dennis H. Price^ Purdue Industrial Mathematics 
Test (Division of Applied Psychology, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.). 
Distributed by Science Research. Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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cants simultaneously, they can be made much longer than 
oral trade tests and therefore are much more exhaustive than 

the latter in covering the technical field. 

Uses of Written Achievement Tests 
Selection of apprentices 

Because of the increasing- availability of public-school 
vocational courses, applicants for industrial apprenticeships 
often have had a certain amount, and sometimes a substantial 
amount, of instruction in the trade area they wish to enter. 
It is important for the industrial personnel manager to know 
how much of this instruction has been retained by the appli- 
cant, because the boy who has profited most by the instruc- 
tion he has received in his chosen area is most likely to progress 
with further industrial training toward becoming a skilled 
tradesman. Although school grades and recommendations 
of former teachers furnish some indication of progress already 
made by an applicant, it is frequently desirable to supplement 
these sources of information with a well-standardized test 
covering the area in question. The necessity for using a test 
of this type is illustrated in Figures 5 and 6 reproduced in Chap- 
ter 1 on pages 10 and 11. The first illustration shows that 
among 112 applicants for the job of machine shop apprentice a 
considerable number made a score of less than 40 (number of 
items correct) and a scattered few made a score of less than 
20 on the machine shop achievement test. Although most of 
these applicants had had at least one semester of machine shop 
instruction, and many had had mtich more than this amount 
of training, 25 per cent of them did so poorly on the machine 
shop achievement test that they were below the lowest 10 per 
cent of students in vocational classes. It was clear, therefore, 
that among these applicants were a considerable number who 
would be very unlikely, even with prolonged training, to 
become expert machinists. The company concerned set 90 
items correct as the critical score for hiring for this job and 
was able, by this process, to select for apprenticeships boys 
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who made very rapid strides in developing the necessary skill 
to become expert machinists. 

A similar situation was found in the selection of boys for 
apprenticeships as electricians. Here again a considerable 
number of the applicants made scores on the Test of Technical 
Information in Electricity considerably below what would be 
considered a poor score even among first semester vocational 
students of this subject. By adopting a critical score for 
employment that eliminated these unqualified applicants, 
the apprentices selected constituted a homogeneous group of 
well-qualified boys who were able to advance rapidly under the 
systematic apprentice training offered by the industry. 

Transfer of employees 

The problem of transfer is one that continually confronts 
every employment manager. Persons hired in one capacity 
often wish to be changed to a job that offers, or is believed to 
offer, greater opportunity for advancement. Every personnel 
manager is not only willing but anxious to transfer employees 
wherever possible to jobs where they will have a greater 
opportunity for development. It often happens, however, 
that an employee wishes to be transferred to a job that he 
not only cannot perform satisfactorily at the time of transfer 
but in which, because of lack of aptitude or capacity, he is 
never likely to be successful. An example in point is the case 
of tradesmen’s helpers. Quite often an employee after work- 
ing for a period of years as a tradesman’s helper feels that he 
has acquired the necessary information and skill to assume the 
responsibilities of the tradesman’s job. Often such a helper 
is able to talk quite glibly in terms common to the trade; and 
this verbal skill, together with a certain familiarity with a few 
elementary principles of the trade, may convince the employ- 
ment manager that the employee seeking transfer is now 
ready for the promotion. In such cases the use of a standard- 
ized achievement test furnishes a highly satisfactory means of 
determining whether or not the employee is really eligible for 
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the transfer desired. If his score is well below that which is 
characteristic of apprentices in this trade, the employment 
manager not only is justified in refusing to make the transfer 
but, in explaining the reason for his refusal to the employee, 
he is supplied with the necessary objective information so 
that his refusal cannot be attributed to prejudice or lack of 
understanding. Not long ago one employment manager 
made the comment that the most difficult part of his job was 
in saying “no” to an applicant seeking employment or an 
employee seeking transfer. This employment man felt that 
although he was usually right in his judgment, it was very 
difficult for him to explain the reasons for his decision to the 
employee or applicant. It is interesting to note that the 
judicious use of test results solved his problem. Whenever a 
request is refused because an employee or applicant has a very 
low score on an objective test that measures his capacity for 
the job he is seeking, the person concerned is much less likely 
to feel that he has been discriminated against. 

The use of tests in connection with promotion and transfer 
supplements rather than replaces such factors as seniority, 
being “in line” for the job, and the needs of the business. 

Discovery of areas needing training 

Many industries are devoting more and more time to the 
systematic training of both new and old employees. The 
need for such training is a natural result of the continuous 
technological changes occurring in modern industry. No 
matter how well qualified an employee may be today, tech- 
nological change in methods or processes may require that he 
be completely retrained tomorrow. The systematic use of 
technical information tests among present employees furnishes 
a convenient means of determining those areas in which train- 
ing is needed. An example of this use of information tests is 
shown in Table 16 . This table consists of a set of matching 
items to determine whether the employees are familiar with 
the color code used in the plant in which they work. Several 
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other important areas were covered in the test. _ The content 
of the training program that followed the administration of 
this test was based largely upon the results obtained. 

TABLE 16 

Part op an Achievement Test Covering Information That Should Be 

Known to Employees Seeking Transfer or Promotion 

Instructions: On the right is a list of colors. On the left is a list of the 
materials carried in pipes in this mill. You are to show how well you know the 
color code by matching each color with the figure or figures which you find 
before the appropriate materials. Mark your choice in the parentheses at the 
extreme right. The first one is correctly marked to show you how it should be 
done. There will be some colors unused. Some others will be used twice. 

Materials Colors 

1. Stabilized Gas Aluminum ( 6 )( ) 

2. Steam Black ( 1 

3. Hot Water Brown ( )( ) 

4. Cold Water Bright Red ( )( ) 

5. Coke Oven Gas Ceiling Blue ( )( > 

6. De-oxidized Gas Dark Purple ( )( ) 

7. Compressed Air .Dark Red ( )( ) 

8. Natural Gas Gray ( ) ( ) 

9. Fuel Oil Green ( )( ) 

10. Sulphuric Acid Blue ( )( ) 

11. Parval Grease. Pink ( )( ) 

12. Bowser Oil Olive Green ( )( ) 

13. Gasoline Orange ( )( ) 

14. Kemp Lines Lavender ( )( ) 

15. Water Fire Lines White ( )( ) 

16. Foamite Yellow ( )( ) 

17. Hydraulic Lines 

Measurement of vocational achievement 

Every vocational teacher expects to place his students in 
industrial jobs. The success of these students in such jobs, 
however, depends largely upon the adequacy of training they 
have received while students. Teachers in the field of general 
education have long made use of standardized achievement 
tests to determine student achievement in the several school 
subjects and to compare the achievement of students in 
various school systems, under different types of instruction, 
and in different geographical localities. Administrators and 
teachers of vocational subjects are now beginning to make 
similar use of objective achievement tests, and there is every 
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reason to believe that the judicious use of such tests in this 
area will be fully as valuable as in the field of general educa- 
tion. The tests of machine shop, electricity, and industrial 
mathematics discussed in the preceding section are ideally 
suited for this purpose, and achievement tests in other voca- 
tional areas are now in the process of construction. Since 
vocational demands differ from one industry to another and 
from one industrial center to another, it is often wise to build 
tests that are “tailor made” for the particular situation. 
Such tests, when constructed through the joint efforts of 
vocational teachers, school administrators, vocational co-ordi- 
nators, and representatives of the industries concerned, 
furnish an ideal means of facilitating the co-ordination 
between industries and schools that every community desires 
to encourage. 


Tests of Personality and Interest 

Employment managers universally recognize the impor- 
tance of personality traits in employees whom they hire- 
Indeed, one of their reasons for sometimes being hesitant in 
adopting psychological tests is that they often think of tests 
only in terms of intelligence or dexterity, and these tests do 
not, of course, take into account the more general personality 
traits of the applicant. An applicant might be very high in 
mental ability or in manipulative dexterity and yet have a 
personality that would not only make him unfitted for the 
job for which he is applying but would also make him a 
definitely undesirable individual to employ in any capacity. 

The foregoing sections, which have dealt with aptitude and 
achievement tests without regard to the applicant’s general 
personality, do not imply that the more general personality 
traits are unimportant. Psychologists are the first to recog- 
nize the importance of personality traits in helping an 
employee adapt himself to any job or to any organization. 
Psychological test^ have emphasized tests of specific aptitude 
because psychologists recognize the importance of job 
aptitude, as such, aside from personality characteristics, and 
because, up to the present time, it has proved possible to 
develop adequate tests of such aptitudes as finger dexterity 
or intelligence to a greater extent than it has been possible to 
develop adequate tests in the complicated field of personality. 

Within recent years, however, both employment managers 
and consulting psychologists have increasingly demanded 
some reasonably satisfactory and accurate method of deter- 
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mining certain personality traits of an applicant at the time 
he applies for employment. It is now recognized not only 
that an applicant who does not have the aptitude to learn the 
job will fail, no matter how desirable his personality traits 
may be, but also that if he does have the aptitude for the job 
he will probably still fail if his other personality character- 
istics make it difficult for him to fit into the organization and 
to work cooperatively with other persons. Although this 
conclusion is sound common sense, we do not need to rely 
entirely upon subjective judgment to reach it. Such investi- 
gations as those of Hunf^ and Brewer,^ which have been 
carried on with thousands of employees in a variety of 
industries, show that personality factors, rather than lack of 
ability on the job, are responsible for a large immber of layoffs 
and failures to be promoted. These studies deal with layoffs 
due to factors other than failure to produce. The rising voice 
of labor in determining managerial policies, particularly with 
respect to hiring and firing, and the growing importance of 
seniority as a determining factor in layoff, have made it 
increasingly important to determine, at the time of hiring, 
whether an applicant has any incipient personality maladjust- 
ments that might prevent him from fitting properly into the 
organization. It is with the hope of developing some sort 
of test or tests to accomplish this purpose that a number of 
psychologists have developed scales for the measurement of 
personality or temperament traits. 

Tests of Personality 

Probably the first attempt to develop a scale of this type 
was made by Downey® and resulted in the Downey Will- 
Temperament Scale. This test was based on a number of 

^ H. C. Hunt, Why People Lose Their Jobs or Aren^t Promoted,” Personnel 
Journal, XIV (1935-1936), p. 227. 

‘^J. M. Brewer, “Religion and Vocational Success,” Religious Education, 
XXV (1930), pp. 29-41. 

^ J. E. Downey, “The Will-Temperament and Its Testing” (World Book 
Company, New York, 1923). 
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assumptions that were later found to be untenable, and for 
that reason the scale was never very widely used. It is 
noteworthy, however, in that it served the purpose of directing 
the attention of psychologists to the need for a measuring 
in.strument in this area. Some time later the Thurstone 
Pensonality Schedule^ was published. This scale gives a 
single gross score indicating the presence or absence of neurotic 
tendencies. With this scale, Thurstone was able to show that 
neurotic tendencies are relatively independent of mental 
ability, but are related to accomplishment in certain areas, 
particularly college and university work. An abbreviated 
form of Thurstone’s scale has been published by Willoughby.® 
Following the early work in the field of personality testing, a 
number of comprehensive scales for the measurement of 
various aspects of personality have been developed. 

The Bernreuter Personality Schedule^ 

This is one of the most widely used personality tests. 
It consists of 125 questions dealing with a wide variety of 
topics that indicate personality traits and characteristics. 
The scale may be scored with each of six different scoring 
keys, each of which measures a different personality compo- 
nent. The components measured, with the codes used in 
referring to them, are : 

Bl-N. A measure of neurotic tendency. Persons scoring high 
on this scale tend to be emotionally unstable. Those scoring above 
the 98 percentile would probably benefit from psychiatric or 
medical advice. Those scoring low tend to be very well balanced 
emotionally. 

^ B2-S. A measure of self-sufficiency. Persons scoring high on 
this scale prefer to be alone, rarely ask for sympathy or encourage- 


^ L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone, Personality Schedule (University of 
Chicago Press, 1929). ' 

Ui. R. Willoughby, Thurstone Personality Schedule, Clark Revision 

(Worcester, Mass., 1932). 

® R, G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory and Manual (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), 
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ment, and tend to ignore the advice of others. Those scoring low 
dislike solitude and often seek advice and encouragement. 

B3-I. A measure of introversion-extroversion. Persons scoring 
high on this scale tend to be introverted; that is, they are imagina- 
tive and tend to live within themselves. Scores above the 98 per- 
centile bear the same significance as do similar scores on the Bl-N 
scale. Those scoring low are extroverted; that is, they rarely 
worry, seldom suffer emotional upsets, and rarely substitute day- 
dreaming for action. 

B4-D. A measure of dominance-submission. Persons scoring 
high on this scale tend to dominate others in face-to-face situations. 
Those scoring low tend to be submissive. 

Fi-c; A measure of confidence in oneself. Persons scoring 
high on this scale tend to be hamperingly self-conscious and to have 
feelings of inferiority; those scoring above the 98 percentile would 
probably benefit from psychiatric or medical advice. Those scoring 
low tend to be wholesomely self-confident and to be very well 
adjusted to their environment. 

F2"S. A measure of sociability. Persons scoring high on this 
scale tend to be non-social, solitary, or independent. Those scoring 
low tend to be sociable and gregarious. 

Scoring keys for the first four of the components (indicated 
by code B) were developed by Bernreuter^ in his original work 
with the scale. The last two (indicated by code F) were 
derived from a factor analysis of the Bernreuter scale reported 
by Flanagan.® 

Because of the long time required to score the Bernreuter 
test with the original scoring keys, a simplified scoring system 
has been developed and reported by McClelland.® The 
simplified scoring system proposed gives scores that, for 
components Bl-N, B4-D, Fl-C, and F2-S, correlate above 
.95 with scores obtained by the original scoring method. For 
component B2-S the correlation is .84. A simplified scoring 






^ R. G. Bernreuter, '^The Theory and Construction of the Personaiity 
Inventory/' Journal of Social Psychology^ IV (1933), pp. 387-405. 

® J. C. Flanagan, Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935). 

s D. C. McClelland, ^‘Simplified Scoring of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory/' Journal of Applied Psychology^ XXVIII (1944), pp. 414-419. 
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for component B3-I was not developed because the latter 

correlates so highly with Bl-Nd® 

Se\'eral investigations conducted in business and industrial 
situations have been reported that show the effectiveness of 
the Bernreuter Personality Schedule. Richardson and Hana- 
walt “ found that the Bernreuter scales differentiate between 
“office holders” (men who have had at least two presidencies 
or important chairmanships since the age of twenty-one in 
business, professional, civic, religious, fraternal, or social 
organizations) and men wRo have not held such offices. 

The “office holders” made scores which showed them to be 
significantly more dominant, more self-confident, less neurotic, 
and less introverted than those who had held no office. 
In this same study, Richardson and Hanawalt reported 
significant differences between the Bernreuter scores of 
supervisors (men who had fifteen or more persons under their 
direction or supervision) and those of a contrasting non- 
superviaory group. The supervisors made scores showing 
them to be less neurotic, less introverted, more dominant, 
and more self-confident than the non-supervisory group. 

The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale^^ 

This scale has been developed by two men whose work 
has been primarily in the field of industrial personnel.. The 
scale consists of 318 questions which the person tested answ’ers 
by checking yes or no. From the answers to these questions 
it is po.ssible, by differential scoring, to obtain separate scores 
for seven aspects of temperament. These aspects are as 
follows: 

“ R. G. Bernreuter, Manual for the Personality Inventory, (Stanford Uni- 

versity Press, 1936). 

“ H. M. Iliciiardson and N. G. Hanawalt, 'H^eadership as Related to the 
Bernreuter Personality Measures: III. Leadership Among Adult Men in Voca- 
tional and Social Activities/' Journal of Applied Psycholoqu, XXVIII (1944) 
pp. 308-317, 

I). G. Humm and G. W. Wadsworth, The Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Sc*ale, Test Booklet and Manual, second 1940 revision (Doncaster G. 
Humm Personnel Be^rvlce, Los Angeles, Galifornia). 
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1. The Normal Comporicni This is primarily a control mecha- 
nism providing rational balance and temperamental equilibrium. It 
underlies the conservatism, toleration, and conformity to socially 
acceptable behavior observed in the well-adjusted person. 

2. The Hysteroid Component An individual with an excess of 
the hysteroid component possesses a character defect with ethically 
inferior motivation manifested by stealing, lying, cheating, and 
similar antisocial behavior. 

3. The Manic Cycloid Component This is characterized by emo- 
tionality, fluctuation in activities, and interferences with voluntary 
attention, some degree of elation, pressure of activity, and distract- 
ibiiity together "with such manifestations of excitement as jests, 
pranks, enthusiasms, impatience, and so forth. 

4. The Depressive Cycloid Component. This is manifested by some 
degree of sadness, lessened activity, and associated characteristics 
such as Avorry, timidity, and feeling of malaise. 

5. The Autistic Schizoid Component. This is characterized by 
heightened imagination, leading to a tendency toward a daydream 
life concerning which the subject is sensitive. 

6. The Paranoid Schizoid Component. This includes stubborn 
adherence to fixed ideas, suspicion, and contempt for the opinion of 
others, AAdth behavior fitting these traits. 

7. The Epileptoid Component. This is characterized by inspira- 
tions to achievement that are meticulously developed and pushed 
through to completion. 

Everyone who studies the above list of components with 
their brief descriptions will recognize certain persons of his 
acquaintance who, from long observation, are clearly knoAvn 
to possess an excessive amount of one or another or of some 
combination of these characteristics. One does not need the 
Humm-Wads worth Scale, or perhaps even training in psy- 
chology, to identify the Hysteroid or the Cycloid if he is 
constantly thrown into contact with an individual of this 
type. Indeed, one thrown into contact with such a person is 
more likely to recognize that something is wrong than is the 
afflicted individual himself. The mentally ill or ^^near ill” 
often feel that they are quite normal but that everybody else 
is wrong. It is, however, one thing to recognize the presence 
of such personality characteristics in a person with whom one 
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is thrown into constant contact, and it is quite another thing 
to recognize them in an applicant whom one is interviewing 
for the first time. It is claimed that the Humm-Wads worth 
Temperament Scale will accomplish this result. 

It is, however, expecting a good deal of any scale of this 
type to identify such personality traits in persons who are 
“after” jobs and who can therefore be expected to answer 
the questions in whatever way they feel the questions should 
be answered in order to be sure they get the jobs. We have 
already mentioned that the questions are of a type that can be 
answered either yes or no, and that an applicant for a job may 
not be too honest if he feels that honest answers will decrease 
the chances of his being employed. The extent to which the 

TABLE 17 ^ 

Mban Scoebs on Hxjmm- Wadsworth Temperament ‘Scale Obtained in a 
C’linical and an Employment Situation by 65 College Students* ' 


Clinical Employment Shift from Clinical 
Component Mean Mean to Employment 

........... 981 1023 +42 

Hysteroid. 1023 980 ”63 

Manic... 1035 937 ~98 

Depressive 1061 913 —148 

Autistic 1024 938 -86 

Paranoid 970 955 —15 

Epileptoid, 983 1002 +19 


* All scores were computed by the log method, with correction for no-oourit, as 
described in the second 1940 revision of the manual of directions. 

scores on the seven components may shift when a person is 
changed from a frank or clinical situation to a job-application 
situation is revealed in a study conducted with 65 college 
students.^® Each student was given the scale twice: first, 
with instructions to be as frank as possible, and second, to 
assume that he was in an employment ofl&ce after a job and 
had been asked to take the test as a part of the employment 
procedure. Table 17 shows the mean scores for the seven 
components obtained under these two conditions. 


” This study was conducted by W. J. Oiese and F. C. Christy at Purdue 
University. 
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It is apparent from Table 17 that the employment situa- 
tion, when compared with the clinical, shows a higher average 
value for the normal component and lower values for all 
except the epileptoid of the remaining six components. In 
other words, the students were able, by assuming an attitude 
of “applying for a job,” to change their test profiles toward 
more of the normal and less of the. undesirable traits. All 
differences shown in Table 17 are significant from a statistical 
viewpoint, and only those scores were used in the computation 
that fell within the no-count limits, for both the clinical and 
employment situations, within which the manual of instruc- 
tions states that the scale should be “accepted as probably 
valid.” 

Even with the shift in means from one situation to the 
other, it would still be possible to infer one’s score in one 
situation from a knowledge of his score in the other situation 
if scores in the two situations were highly correlated. The 
correlations were computed and are shown in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 

COEEELATIONS BETWEEN ClINICAL AND EMPLOYMENT SITUATIONS ON THE 

Humm-Wadsworth Tempeeament Scale for 65 College Students 
Component Correlation 

^‘Normal”.......,. -.03 

Hysteroid + .42 

Manic -f . 09 

Depressive — . 10 

Autistic + .11 

Paranoid + . 61 

Epileptoid + -23 


The only correlation in Table 18 that is large enough to 
be significant is the one for the Paranoid Component. 

We are thus forced to conclude that the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale will not give a completely invariable 
picture of a person under any and all conditions of testing 
or point of view of the applicant. This criticism should not, 
of course, be made specifically of the Humm-Wadsworth test, 
but of personality tests in general. It is probably true that 
any test which allows the subject to answer according to his 
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judgment or feelings is open to the same possibility of falsifi- 
cation, This fact further emphasizes the importance of 
testing the test,” as described in Chapter 3, before attempt- 
ing to make practical use of it in any specific situation. 

Tlie Gyilford Series of Personality Tests 

Guilford and his collaborators^^ have conducted an exten- 
sive series of statistical investigations that have identified a 
numl)er of personality factors. These investigators have also 
devised scales to measure several of these factors identified. 
The Guilford series of three personality scales follows : 

An Inventory of Factors S T D C R^^ 

This scale measures the factors: 

S — Social introversion-extraversion.— Shyness, seclusiveness, tend- 
ency to withdraw from social contacts, versus sociability, tendency 
to seek social contacts and to enjoy the company of others. 

T — Thinking introversion-extra version. —An inclination to medita- 
tive or reflective thinking, philosophizing, analysis of one^s self and ' 
others, versus an extravertive orientation of thinking, 

D — Depression. — Habitually gloomy, pessimistic mood, with feel- 
ings of guilt and unworthiness, versus cheerfulness and optimism. 

D — Cycloid disposition.— Strong emotional fluctuations, tenden- 
cies toward flightiness and emotional instability, versus uniformity 
and stability of moods, evenness of disposition. 

R— Rhathymia.— A happy-go-lucky, carefree disposition, liveli- 
ness, impulsiveness, versus an inhibited, over-controlled, conscien- 
tious, serious-minded disposition. 

Guiiford-Martln Inventory of Factors G A M I N^® 

This scale measures the factors: 

G — General pressure for overt activity. 


J. P, and R. B. Guilford, Personality Factors S, E, and M, and their 
Measurement,” Jmrml of Ptychalogy, II (1936), pp. 107-127; ^‘Personality 
Factors D, R, T, and A,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXIV 
(1939), pp. 21-36; and “Personality Factors N and GD,” ibid., XXXIV 
(1939), pp, 239-248. 

Distributed by Bheridan Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Ibid, 
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^ — ^Ascendancy in social situations as opposed to submissive- 
ness; leadership qualities. 

M — Masculinity of attitudes and interests as opposed to 
femininity. 

I — ^Lack of inferiority feelings; self-confidence. 

^ — ^Lack of nervous tenseness and irritability. 

The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory 

This scale measures the factors; 

O — Objectivity (as opposed to personal reference or a tendency 
to take things personally) 

Ag — Agreeableness (as opposed to belligerence or a dominating 
disposition and an overreadiness to fight over trifles) 

Co — Cooperativeness (as opposed to faultfinding or overcritical- 
ness of people and things) 

The three components of this inventory all measure certain 
aspects of the paranoid trait of temperament. Since an 
excessive amount of this trait has long been considered to 
underhe many of the difiiculties encountered by some people 
in situations requiring contact with others, this scale would 
seem to have ideal possibihties for use in industrial situations. 
An indication of its validity in an industrial situation is given 
by the results obtained in a Southern California industry. 

The test was given to 51 employees, among whom were 
22 who were regarded by management as trouble makers or 
malcontents. On the basis of test scores, and without 
knowledge of the ratings, the employees were divided into a 
satisfactory and an unsatisfactory group. Since 22 of the 
original 51, or 43 per cent, had been rated as troublemakers, 
it would be expected on a chance basis that any testing 
technique would identify unsatisfactory employees in 43 per 
cent of the trials. However, only 34 per cent of the high 
scoring group had received unsatisfactory ratings, as con- 
trasted with the 73 per cent of the low scoring group who had 


'S The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, Manual of Directions and 
Norms (Sheridan Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif.). 
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rGCGivccl t-hcni. This (iiscrGps<ncy indic^/tGS th^t thG idcnti- 
ficatioii of problem employees can be achieved by this scale 
with considerably greater accuracy than could be expected 
of identification on a chance basis. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory^® 

This inventory consists of 550 statements that the person 
being tested sorts into three piles — those he regards as frae, 
those he regards as false, and those on which he cannot make 
a true or false judgment. After the cards have been sorted, 
the scoring procedure yields eight different personality com- 
ponent scores, viz: 

1 . Hypochondriasis Scale. Measures undue worry about one’s 

health. 

2. Depression Scale. Measures feeling of unworthiness, useless- 
ness, and undue worry. 

3. Hysteria Scale. Measures the degree to which subject is like 
patients who have general systemic complaints and/or specific 
complaints such as paralyses, contractures, and gastric, intestinal, 
and/or cardiac symptoms. 

4. Psychopathic Deviate Scale, Measures similarity of subject to 
patients whose main difficulty lies in their absence of deep emotional 
response, inability to profit from experience, and disregard of social 
moves. 

5. Interest Scale. Measures tendency toward masculinity or 
feminity of one^s interest pattern. 

6. Paranoia Scale. Measures stubborn adherence to fixed ideas, 
suspicion, and contempt for the opinion of others. 


This test and the accompanying manual are distributed by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. The research on which the scales are 
based is reported in the following articles: 

8. R. Hathaway and J. C. McKinley, Multiphasic Personality Schedule 
(Minnesota): I. Construction of the Schedule,” Journal of Psychology^ X. 
(1940), pp. 249-254; ‘HI. A Differential Study of Hypochondriasis,” ibid,, X. 
(1940), pp. 255-268; “III. The Measurement of Symptomatic Depression,” 
ibid,, XIV (1942), pp. 73-84; “IV, Psychasthenia,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXVI (1942), pp. 614-624. 

C. McKinley and S. R. Hathaway, “The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory: V. Hysteria, Hypomania, and Psvchopathic Deviate,” 
ibid,, XXVIII (1944), pp. 153-184. 
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7. Psychasthenia Scale. Measures similarity of the subject to 
psychiatric patients who are troubled with phobias (unreasonable 
fears) or compulsions. 

8. Schiiophrcnia Scale. Measures similarity of subject to psychi- 
atric patients who are characterized by bizarre and unusual thoughts 
and behavior. 

In addition to the eight personality components measured, 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory also pro- 
vides for certain checks on the accuracy and honesty of the 
subject’s responses. A further expansion of the scoring 
possibilities of the scale has been developed by Drake in the 
form of a key to obtain scores on social introversion-extrover- 
sion. Simplified scoring of the scale for group administration, 
to be used when electric, punched-card tabulating equipment 
is available, has been described by Burton and Bright. 

An indication of the validity of the Minnesota Inventory 
comes from the work of Schmidt, who reports that the 
Inventory “distinguished . . . much statistical significance iT 

between normal soldiers and those diagnosed as constitutional 
psychopaths; mild or severe neurosis; and psychosis.” 

Cautions in the use of personality tests 

There is a great temptation to use one or more of the 
personality tests without taking necessary precautions in 
their interpretation. The most common type of mistake is 
to reason as follows ; 

1. One personality component measured by a given test is called 
neurotic tendency. This test must measure neurotic tendency because 
that title is used by the authors of the test. (The reader may substi- 
tute any presumably undesirable personality trait he wishes for the 


“L. E. Drake, “A Social I. E. Scale for the Minnesota Personality Inven- 
tory,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), pp. 51-64. 

A. Burton and C. J. Bright, “ Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory for Group Administration,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, X (1946), 
pp. 99-103. 

“ H. 0. Schmidt, “Test Profiles as a Diagnostic Aid: The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX (1945), pp. 115-131. 
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plirase neurotic tendency. The result of the “reasoning” will be the 
same.) 

2. We do not want in our plant people who have a high degree of 
nein'otir lerulency. 

Therefore we do not want in our plant anyone who scores 
beyond a certain point on this test. 


Anyone familiar with the statistical procedures that 
should be followed in developing and standardizing any test 
for use in a given situation will recognize a fallacy in every one 
of the three steps given above. First, a test does not neces- 
sarily measure a given trait merely because the name of that 
trait is used in the title or description of the test. Second, 
one cannot assume that persons with any given trait, as 
revealed by a test score on a test, are by virtue of that fact alone 
necfe.ssarily undesirable employees. It follows that the third 
statement, based upon the accepted truth of the first and 
.se<*ond, is hardly justified without more specific evidence on 
the applicability of the test to the situation in question. 

The validity of a personality test must be determined 
exactly as the validity of any other test must be determined, 
namely, by the methods of “testing the test” described in 
Chapter 3. Unless the test is proved to measure something 
that is important for job success, it should not be used, 
regardless of what it is supposed to measure, and regardless 
of the words or phrases used in its title or description. 

Entirely aside from the use of personality scales as a device 
for selecting employees, the possibility exists of using them 
as a means of helping present employees overcome possible 
weaknesses that may exist in their temperaments. A number 
of industrial men have reported the successful use of person- 
ality scales for this purpose. The procedure consists in 
having the test taken by those employees or superAusors who 
aie having some sort of trouble in adjusting their personaUties 
to the demands of the situation. Very often it is possible to 
awaken among employees an interest in self-improvement 
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mental venture. Under such circumstances, they often give 
rather frank and honest answers to the questions. The 
resultant profiles bring into sharp relief any personality 
deviations that may be present. With the profile before him, 
a skillful counselor can often bring the person tested to realize 
that the picture presented by the test is fairly accurate. 
When this much has been accomplished; when the employee 
has been given an insight into his weaknesses as well as his 
strengths, he is much more able to do something about him- 
self than if he goes about from day to day without realizing 
that certain aspects of his behavior may be “rubbing people 
the wrong way.” 

For such a purpose, it is not necessary that the test give a 
completely accurate representation of an individual’s person- 
ality. If it brings into relief even partially those aspects of 
his personality which most need attention, and if a skillful 
counselor can bring about an insight into this condition with- 
out upsetting the employee’s general emotional balance, a 
very real step in the direction of self-improvement has been 
made. Many industries have found personality tests to be 
a real help in connection with such counseling procedures 
within their plant. 

The Measurement of Interest 

Everyone realizes that an individual’s interests direct his 
activities. The student who is interested in engineering will 
study long hours, apply himself with diligence, and achieve a 
mastery of engineering subjects that is limited only by his 
capacity to master those subjects. A student who lacks this 
interest, even though he may have the same or even greater 
capacity, will find excuses for not studying his calculus, will 
go to the movies or to a dance w’hen he should be writing up 
laboratory reports, and will in other ways avoid those hours 
of prolonged study without which successful accomplishment 
cannot be attained. 

Vocational Guidance counselors have long recognized that 
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it is just as important to be sure a boy is studying for a voca- 
tion in which he has a real and driving interest as to be sure 
that he has the capacity to achieve success in that field. 
Without an interest, no amount of capacity will be sufficient; 
just as without the capacity, no amount of interest will be 
sufficient. 

Up to the present time, very little has been done in the 
industrial placement of employees by way of ascertaining their 
interests and placing them upon jobs for which they not only 
have the necessary capacity but in which they also are 
definitely interested. 

The accurate measurement of the true interests of persons 
applying for jobs is subject to the same difficulties as the 
measurement of their personalities. If one is very anxious to 
obtain a certain job (for monetary or other considerations), 
it is not likely that he will reveal his true interest if that 
interest happens to be in some direction that is not related to 
the job. The industrial application of interest-measuring 
tecliniques is therefore limited largely to situations in which 
the person tested is not to be selected or rejected for employ- 
ment as a result of the test, but rather is to be hired anyway 
and will be placed or later transferred in accordance with his 
basic interests. Several interest tests have been developed 
and published. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank^^ 

This test has been developed primarily for use in voca- 
tional guidance counseling. It determines whether the 
subject’s pattern of interests agrees with the interest pattern 
of men in each of a large number of professions and occupa- 
tions. Other things being equal, a person choosing a pro- 
fession or occupation is more likely to be happy and successful 
if his basic interests are similar to the interests of men actually 
in this particular field. 

«E. K. Strong, Jr., “Vocational Interest Test,” Educational Record, VIII 
(1927), pp. 107-121. This test is distributed by the Stanford University Press, 

Stanford, Calif. 
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Different forms of this test and different scoring keys are 
available, so that it may be used with men or women, with 
students or adults. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank measures as many 
patterns of interest as vocational patterns for which it is 
scored. This procedure is advisable in vocational guidance 
work, and the test is admirably suited for that purpose. 
Recent work, however, has indicated that iuterests may be 
grouped into patterns, the number of which are considerably 
smaller than the possible number of vocations from which a 
choice must be made. Thurstone^^ reports a multiple factor 
study of vocational interests that shows by an analysis of 
Strong Blank results that interests may be basically divided 
into four general fields: science, language, people, and busi- 
ness. It would seem to be important for the personnel 
manager to consider these interests as well as abilities, par- 
ticularly in the case of college graduates or others who are 
expected to show considerable development over a period of 
years. It is probably unwise to place in the scientific develop- 
ment department young college men whose basic interests are 
in people and business; and it would seem to be equally unwise 
to put into the sales department those whose basic interests 
are scientific. Fortunately, it is often possible to obtain a 
fairly accurate picture of an applicant’s or employee’s interests 
by means of an interview in which a number of questions are 
asked about such topics as present and past activities, hobbies, 
and how vacations are spefft. 


Kuder Preference Record^® 


This is an interest test that is scored in terms of basic 
interest groups, as described above, rather than in terms of 


L. L. Thiirstoiie, A Multiple Factor Study of Vocational Interests/^ Fer- 
BonnelJournaly X (1931), pp. 198-205. 

G. F. Kuder, ^^The Stability of Preference Items,*^ Journal of Social 
Psychology^ XIX (1939), pp. 47-50. This test is distributed by Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
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intoi’Gsfc ps-ttcrns of v&rious specific vocsitioos. TIib iotcicst 
g;roups covered by the Kuder Preference Record are: 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 

Artistic 

Literary- 

Musical 

Social Service 

Clerical 

l^eparate scores are readily obtained for each of the listed 
interest groups. This type of scoring makes the test partic- 
ularly easy to try out on a “test the test” basis (see page 52) 
because only the nine basic scores will be considered, and these 
yield an over-all pattern of interests. The manual with this 
test, however, provides interpretive data for evaluating 
variou.s interest patterns in terms of their agreement with 
those of men in various occupations. 

Girdall Primary Business Interests Test^® 

Thi.s test is designed to measure an individual’s prefer- 
ences for the specific job activities that characterize beginning 
busines.s jobs. These immediate and specific preferences 
point to the initial job, determine the individual’s interest or 
boredom in his first activities, and often determine to a 
considerable extent his progress in his work. The five 
business fields in which this blank measures interest are: 
accounting, collecting and adjusting, sales office work, sales 
store work, and stenographer-filing. 

Several investigations have indicated that the interest 
questionnaires, when used in this manner, are of value in 


A. J. Cardall, A Test for Primary Business Interests Based on a Func- 
tional Occupational Classification/^ EdumtioTml and Psychological Measurements, 
n (1942), pp. U3-1S8. This test is distributed by Science llesearcli Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, III 
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industry. Shartle^'^ made a study of two groups of foremen, 
one consisting of highly successful supervisors and the other 
made up of foremen approximately equal in job skill but less 
able than the first group in handling the personal aspects of 
their supervisory Jobs., In Shartle’s investigation the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank^* was given to all the supervisors, 
and this was followed by a detailed clinical interview. The 
results showed that the less successful foremen were character- 
ized by more interest in withdrawing from others, by more 
indifference to the actions of others, and by more antagonistic 
reactions toward others.. The study suggests that interest in 
dealing with others is one of the prime requisites of the suc- 
cessful supervisor. Laycock and Hutcheon^® have reported a 
study in which a battery of tests containing, among other 
things, a measure of interest in physical science gave a cor- 
relation of .66 with success in engineering courses. 

While it is not always possible for an employment manager 
to place employees according to their interests, it is perhaps 
possible for him to do so more frequently than is often realized. 
In the shifting and transfer that continually occur in any 
large business or industrial plant, it is good business as well as 
good industrial relations to consider whenever possible the 
basic interests and desires of employees who are being shifted. 
Adequate consideration of these interests goes deeper than 
basing transfers upon mere statements of preference. It is 
entirely possible that in many cases the employee himself 
does not know what type of work he would be most interested 
in because he is not sufficiently familiar with various types of 
work. Interest tests measure an individual’s basic interests 
by sampling a number of activities that represent different 
kinds of jobs. Such a test gives a reasonably accurate 

27 (1 L. Shartle, “A Clinical Approach to Foremanship/' PersonnclJournal, 
XIII (1934), pp. 135--139. 

2® Strong, op. cit. 

2® S. R, Laycock and N. B. Hutcheon, '' A Preliminary Investigation into the 
Problem of Measuring Engineering Aptitude,'' Jourml of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXV (1939), pp, 280-289. 
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indication of the individual’s basic interest in various jobs 
even though he is not famihar with the details of the job in 

remains to be done in the fields of personahty and 
interest tests. A serious obstacle in both these fields is the 
employee who does not want to be measured, or who wants to 
be falsely measured, and who may not, therefore, give useful 
test results; Certainly this difficulty is a much greater 
obstacle to personality and interest measurement than to the 
measurement of intelligence, dexterity, or trade achievement. 
An employee whose mental ability is such that he is able to 
answer correctly only ten problem questions out of fifty asked 
is utterly unable to answer twenty or thirty of the questions 
in order to give the false impression that he has more mental 
ability than he really has. The test itself sets the limit of his 
performancej and while he may have inovc ability than is 
shown on the test (because of being ill or otherwise indisposed 
when the test was taken), we can safely assume that he does 
not have less ability. But in the measurement of both 
personality and interest it is necessary to be sure, before the 
test is administered, that the employee himself has been 
convinced that sincerity and truthfulness in answering the 
questions will operate to his own eventual advantage in help- 
ing the employment manager place him where he is most 
likely to achieve success. Unless the situation is such that 
the employee can be so convinced, it is seldom wise to place 
too much confidence in the results of the personality and 
interest tests that are now available. 
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Visual Skills and Vision Tests 


Practically every industrial job requires some degree of 
vision, and many jobs require a high degree of skill in some 
particular visual function. The inspector of small parts for 
“appearance ” must have keen vision at close distances. The 
operator of certain knitting and other textile machines must 
not only have keen vision at close distances but also must be 
able to maintain such vision for long periods of time with only 
occasional interruption. The truck driver, crane operator, 
and signal man must have keen vision for greater distances 
and good perception of space relationships. Color discrimi- 
nation is of importance to an employee wiring a radio (because 
he must discriminate between wires of different color), to the 
operator of a color-printing press, to the pipefitter tracing a 
color code through the plumbing system of a plant, and to the 
operator of mobile equipment who must depend upon colored 
signals to defermine whether roads are open or pathways 
clear. Various measurable visual characteristics have been 
found to be related to successful performance on certain jobs 
— even on jobs in which these visual factors could not be 
inferred from ordinary job analysis procedures. The pattern 
of visual requirements differs markedly for different jobs, and 
these requirements cannot be discovered except by a study of 
the people on the job, as explained in Chapters 1 and 3. 

Management in productive industries has long recognized 
the importance of vision in employees.^ Some form of vision 

^ Extensive recent publications in this field are listed in bibliographies on 
industrial vision: 

H. S. Kuhn, “Articles Bearing on Industrial Eye Problems/^ Transactions 
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test, administered either in the employment office or as a part 
of the medical examination, is perhaps more common in 
industry than is any other form of employee test. Testing 
visual skills has always been a legitimate psychological func- 
tion, just like testing carried on in other areas of skill or 
aptitude. Visual skills, however, are different in several 
respects from other human capacities that are measured by 
psychological tests. Visual skills are not innate and perma- 
nent; they are to a large degree acquired and can be, and often 
are, modified. They change -universally with age. Profes- 
sional eye care, based on a clinical or diagnostic examination, 
can often give to an employee the visual skills he needs for 
hi.s job or restore the skills he has lost with increasing age. 

Measurement of Vision 

jVIeasurement of visual skills of industrial employees and 
applicants may he undertaken for any of several purposes. 
It is important for the industrial psychologist to know the 
various purposes and points of view that are represented in 
existing visual programs in industry so that he may relate his 
own work to the activities already under way. More critical 
and comprehensive tests of vision are necessary, designed 
rather for economically valid selection, placement, and 
improvement of employees than for some of the other, simpler 
objectives of vision testing that have been attained in industry 
heretofore. 

Visual skills 

The investigations reported in this chapter have clearly 
indicated the need for adequate visual classification and 
placement tests specifically adapted to industrial puvposes and 
conditions. These investigations in many types of industry 
have indicated certain aspects of visual performance as being 

nf the ,-imn-ican Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 1946, pp 175-178 
N. F. StTOip, “A New Concept of Ophthalmic Service,” Bausch and Lomb 
Magazme, XXII (1946), No, 1, pp. 4-20. 
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of most general importance for classifying and placing 
employees according to differences in visual characteristics. 

1. Keenness of vision {visual acuity) at appropriate distances 
^usually tested at twenty feet and thirteen or sixteen inches. 

This visual function is the ability to discriminate black and 
white detail, measured in terms of the minimum separable 
areas that can be distinguished. For industrial placement 
such a test should be equally valid for illiterate and literate 
subjects and should avoid the complications introduced by a 
factor involving discrimination and recognition of different 
shapes, such as letters. The scale should make it possible to 
classify acuity scores adequately throughout the entire range 
of performance. Separate scores should be recorded for both 
eyes together and each eye alone. Since acuity is modified by 
brightness, glare, and other external conditions, the acuity 
test must be given under controlled and standard conditions. 

2. Discrimination of differences in distance (depth percep- 
tion, or stereopsis), This function is an important phase of 
correct perception of spatial relationships. Of several cues 
for judging relative distances of objects, the most important 
for normal two-eyed persons, and the one that can be con- 
trolled and measured most reliably, depends on the slight 
difference in the position of the two eyes. The two eyes 
perform a geometric triangulation upon a distant object, and 
the distance of that object is perceived through an integration 
of the minute differences in appearance of the object to the 
two eyes. Other cues for perceiving distance in the third 
dimension may augment but cannot adequately substitute 
for this cue from two-eye functioning. Stereopsis is measur- 
able quantitatively Mke most other human functions and 

I should be so measured for employee placement. 

: 3. Discrimination of differences in color. Accurate color 

discrimination is important on some jobs, and it may also 
reflect certain aspects of health that are important for ade- 
quate performance on many jobs. The particular colors to 
be differentiated should include as many combinations as 
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there are factors in color sensitivity. The most important 
combinations are those that represent common colors in 
signal lights. In order to read such signals correctly, it is 
important not only that an employee should be able to dif- 
ferentiate between them but also that he should be able to 
identify and interpret correctly the meaning of each color. 
Any tek of color vision can and should be scaled for quantita- 
tive measurement and classification of employees. 

4. Postural characteristics of the eyes (phorias) at appropri- 
ate distances — usually twenty feet and thirteen or sixteen 
inches. Under certain testing conditions, which eliminate 
the necessity for the eyes to converge on a single point, the 
eyes assume a posture that may converge ox* diverge from that 
required in normal seeing at the test distance. Such postures 
(called “phorias” in clinical terminology) are measured m 
terms of angular deviation from the posture normally required 
for that distance. The deviation may be lateral or vertical 
and is raea.sured separately in each direction. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon has not been determined finally; 
nevertheless such characteristics should be measured because 
they are related to performance on most industrial jobs. 
Such measurement must be done with adequate control and 
standardization of the several factors that may modify the 
measurement, such as the distance and focus requirement of 
the test. 

These are not, of course, the only visual functions that are 
of importance in all industries, but they comprise a reasonable 
minimum for a program of testing applicants and employees. 
These tests have been adapted satisfactorily for simple and 
rapid use in industry, and they are the ones most widely 
recommended by leaders in industrial eye care^ for use in 
industry. 

2 Hedwig S. Kuhn, A New Concept of Visual Performance in Industry. 
Publication No. 340 (National Society for the Preveiitioix of Blindness, 1940). 

A. C. Snell, ^‘The Field of Industrial Ophthalmology,^^ American Medical 
Association. Section of Industrial Health (Chicago, Jan. 13, 1942). 

C. F. Shepard, Visual Skills,'^ Optometric Weekly, XXXIV (1944), pp. 
14G5-™14()6. 
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The Bausch and Lomb Visual Classification and Placement 
Tests for Industry® are the first battery of vision tests to be 
constructed on the basis of specifications derived from exten- 
sive investigations among industrial employees in industrial 
situations. These tests cover the visual functions described 
above and, for maximum speed and convenience in testing, 
are incorporated in a single instrument, shown in Figure 49. 


Fia. 49— The Ortho-Rater in use in a hosiery mill. (Courtesy of Haynes 
Hosiery Mills'Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.) 


This instrument, called the Ortho-Rater, is a precision 
stereoscope of relatively long focal length that permits ade- 
quate and separate control of test stimuh for each eye. 
Tests are given at optical equivalents of twenty-six feet and 
thirteen inches. Stereoscopic methods of vision testing have 
been used since the late nineteenth century and were early 
described by Wells.^ the statistical data upon which these 


® The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. "V . 

‘David Wells, The Stereoscope in Ophthalmology, second edition ((jlobe 
Optical Company, 1918). 
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tests are based are being published separately in technical 
and professional journals.® A number of validating studies 
will be cited in this chapter. 

Individual differences in vision 

Employees and applicants differ just as markedly in 
visual characteristics, when these are adequately naeasured, 


LATERAL PHORIA 

Pio. 50— Distribution of Ortho- liater scores on far lateral phoria for 3,313 

. employees. ^ 

as in any other, and these differences correlate in many 
respects with differences in job performance. Differences in 
near visual acuity have already been shown in Figure 10. 
Figure 50 show's differences in far lateral phoria for 3,313 
employees in a plant manufacturing accounting machines. 
Figure 51 shows differences in near vertical phoria for 2,394 

' tSiese, “The Interrelationship of Visual Acuity at Different Dia- 
tancra. Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), pp. 91-106. 

F. W. Jobe, “Instrumentation for the Bausch and Lomb Industrial Vision 
Iservice, Bausch and Lomb Magazine, XX (1944), No. 2, pp. 3-5, 19-21. 

/ n Discrimination in Industry,” A rcAwes 

of Ophthalmology, XXVIII (1942), pp. 861-859. 

Joseph Tiftn and S. E. Wirt, “Near vs. Distance Visual Acuity in Relation 
lo^ Industrial J^s, ” Supplement to Transactions of the American 
Aca^my of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, June, 1944, pp. 9-16. 

UniV,.”'/ lateral Phoria Measurements in the Ortho- 

Rate, r, Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII (1943), pp. 217-232. 
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VERTICAL PHORIA 

Fig. 51 — Distribution of Ortho-Rater scores on near vertical phoria for 
2,394 employees. 


STEREOPS1S 

Fig. 52 — Percentages of 1,895 employees failing the Ortho- Rater 
.depth perception test at different levels of difficulty. 


men employed in an optical factory. These three curves, 
based on Ortho-Rater tests, show the typical bell-shaped 
distributions characteristic of measurements of human traits. 
By such measurement over the entire range of visual function, 
it is possible to establish the reliability of the tests and to 
discover relations with various measures of job success. 
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Also, it is possible to apply the principle of the selection ratio 
for the selection of varying proportions of employees at either 
end of the scale. 

Figure 52 shows a cumulative distribution of scores made 
by 1,896 women employees in an optical factory on the 
Ortho-Rater depth test. The selectivity of this test at 
various levels is indicated by the percentage of workers failing 
at successive levels, over a range of from 22 per cent to 93 



Fig. 53— Percentages of 1,125 employees failing the Ortho-Rater 
color discrimination test at different levels of difficulty. 

per cent. Figure 63 shows, likewise, the scores made by 
1,125 employees in a paper mill on the Ortho-Rater color 
test, with selectivity ranging from 3 per cent to 90 per cent. 
Each of these functions varies in degree among different 
employees and can be measured on a continuum with the 
proper steps or intervals. 

All of the visual functions proposed above for use in 
industry can be measured quantitatively, and should be so 
measured to give the most satisfactory results in employee 
placement. Visual “screening tests,” using arbitrary stand- 
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ards or limited in range, are not adequate to show relations 
between vision and job performance, nor are they satisfactory 
for placement of employees according to the amount oi any 
visual skill they possess. 

Measurement for placement 

For purposes of allocating employees to the specific jobs 
in which their chances of success are greatest, and of selecting 
employees to whom costly training will be offered, it is impor- 
tant to evaluate the different visual requirements of the jobs 
and to appraise the visual skills of the applicants and employ- 
ees. The Ortho-Rater tests comprise the most suitable 
battery of tests, since they were designed and validated for 
just such purposes. The visual traits as measured in this 
test battery have been found to be related to safety, successful 
job performance (production, quality, earnings, scrap savings, 
and so forth), training time, job tenure, and other criteria of 
employee desirability. These vision tests make it possible to 
predict success on the job in terms of their results, for they 
meet the criteria of good test construction — ^reliability, 
standardization of testing conditions and testing method, 
adequate classification of individual differences throughout 
the range of human performance, and established relations 
with various requirements of different jobs. It is possible, 
with reasonable accuracy, to identify any desired proportion 
of employees at either end of an acuity scale or of any other 
of the measures of vision in this battery. 

The visual requirements for different jobs cannot be 
established adequately by observation of the jobs. They 
can, however, be established by the methods of test validation 
described in Chapter 3— by either the “new employee” or 
the “present employee” method. Visual requirements for a 
given job should be specific not only for the job but also for 
the workers on the job, or available for it, in a given plant.® 

“Joseph Tiffin and S. E. Wirt, “Determining Visual Standards for Indus- 
trial Jobs by Statistical Methods,” Transactions of Ike American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, (1945), pp. 72-93. 
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In other words, vision tests must be validated repeatedly and 
independently in each situation. 

For the purpose of statistical tabulation of Ortho-Rater 
test results and the establishment of visual requirements for 
different jobs, Purdue University operates the Occupational 
Research Center,^ equipped with modern electric punched- 
card tabulating equipment and staffed by experienced tech- 
nicians and psychologists. Results of the studies conducted 
in this laboratory are reported to the companies participating 
in the program, together with recommendations for visual 
requirements and the names of employees who need eye care 
to meet these standards. Validity studies reported in this 
chapter are drawn from the files of the Occupational Research 
Center and from the research that led to the development of 
the Ortho-Rater. 

Measurement for employment 

Arbitrary minimum visual requirements for employment 
in an industrial plant have been increasing in prevalence .and 
comprehensiveness, along with more stringent government 
standards for license to operate public or private automobiles 
and airplanes. In the commercial aviation industry, vision 
standards are comprehensive, severe, and selective for pilots 
and employees on certain other jobs. The standards are 
enforced rigorously not only at the time of initial employment 
but also throughout the entire period of service of these 
employees. Rigorous enforcement of visual standards has 
long been a practice among railroads for their trainmen and is 
rapidly being adopted for drivers of commercial transport 
trucks and busses. In these industries, the “common 
carriers,” minimum visual and other physical standards are 
sometimes set and enforced by government regulation in the 
interests of public safety. 

Mea surement of vision for this purpose is usually satis- 

■ Statistical Laboratory for Vision Tests at Purdue Univer- 

sity, / owned of Applied Ptyefudogy, XXX (1946), pp. 354-368. 
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factory when achieved with simple “screening tests,” which 
measure performance at the lower levels of ability and “screen 
out” those who score below some arbitrary level on the test. 
The Snellen letter test is used widely in this way. The 
Keystone Industrial Visual Service* and the Site-Screener® 
are likewise batteries of screening tests useful for this purpose, 
though they have not been validated in terms of the more 
critical requirements for placement tests. 

A reaction has been voiced against visual screening tests 
and enforcement of arbitrary minimum visual standards for 
employment in productive industry. “ Some workers with 
substandard vision, especially experienced workers, may be 
valuable employees on certain jobs if proper precautions 
are taken for their safety and transportation. Successful 
attempts to fit seriously handicapped workers into some types 
of productive jobs in industry have been reported. During 
periods of emergency production it is necessary to find some 
job for every possible worker, and even during periods of 
normal production it is not advisable to segregate a large 
group to whom employment is denied because of their uncor- 
rectable visual deficiencies, especially if the standards have 
been set arbitrarily without adequate evidence of the impor- 
tance of such visual characteristics on the job. 

Instances have been found in which arbitrary minimum 
standards of vision have not only failed to select the better 
potential employees but have actually selected the poorer 
ones (see page 206). Such standards also deprive an industry 
of some of the skillful and experienced workmen who apply 
for jobs. Even when a correlation exists between visual 


8 The Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

8 American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

10 A. C. Snell, ''Subnormal Vision and Occupational Aptitude,” New York 
State Journal of Medicine, XLI (1941), pp. 1165-1171. 

11 E. B. Merrill, Occupational Adjustment of the Visually Handicapped, 
Publication No. 212 (National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1936), 
J. Minton, "The One-Eyed Worker,” British Journal of Ophthalmology, 
XXIX (1945), pp. 472-476. 
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performance and efficiency on a certain job, it should not be 
assumed that every applicant who exceeds a certain standard 
of performance will be more successful on the job than every 
applicant who is below the standard. The principle of 
employee placement in such circumstances is that, other 
factors being equal or unknown, employees with relatively 
greater amounts of a certain characteristic are more likely to 
.succeed than others. However, since an employment office 
often has a limited number of applicants, the standards for 
employment on any job must be flexible. Moreover, those 
who are not hired for some specific job may be entirely satis- 
factory if hired for some other job that has different visual 
requirements. 

Measurement for referral 

Visual skills and visual deficiencies can often be improved 
by professional eye care and treatment. Many employees in 
industry have a pattern of visual skills that is not adapted to 
their jobs. Often such employees are unaware of the visual 
handicap under which they are working. The ophthalmic 
professions — ophthalmology and optometry— are able to 
rehabilitate, by means of corrective lenses and/or orthoptic 
training, a large majority of employees whose vision is not 
adapted to their jobs. 

A visual fact-finding program, such as has already been 
described, establishes the visual requirements for each job 
or group of jobs that are similar in visual requirements. 
Employees who do not have the pattern of visual skills that 
is necessary or desirable for adequate job performance may 
be readily identified and referred for professional eye care.** 

In measuring for referral, employees usually wear their 
habitual glasses in taking the test, since it would be unwise to 
refer an employee for eye care if his present glasses solve lus 


S, B., Wirt, * Putting Optornetric Service to Work in Industry ” Ovio- 
metric Weekly, XXXVII (1946), pp. 1411-1412. ^ 
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problem. Such measurement should be repeated periodically, 
on each occasion identifying new cases for professional 
attention. 

Another aspect of measurement for referral to be considered 
is in connection with the introduction of safety glasses. 
Employees who do not habitually wear glasses on the job 
may need something more than plain safety glass before their 
eyes. Some who do wear glasses may need a change of 
prescription before safety glasses are made up specially for 
them. Safety glasses, like any other glasses, should provide 
lenses that give to the employee good vision for his job. 
Data summarized on page 209 show that employees who do 
not have such good vision experience more than their propor- 
tionate share of lost time and home case accidents. It is 
economical to know in advance, if possible, what the lens 
needs of such employees are so that adequate corrective 
safety lenses can be supplied. Otherwise, changes in safety 
glasses might have to be made at the expense either of the 
company or the employee. 

Measurement for compensation purposes 

Visual tests given at the time of employment are some- 
times useful in compensation cases when it is important to 
know whether a condition of visual deficiency was caused by 
injury on the job during an employee’s period of service, 
or whether that condition was present when he was first 
employed. Several different aspects of visual function have 
been proposed’-® for appraisal in determining relative loss of 
competence for earning a living due to injury to the eyes; 
but in common practice, such consideration is frequently 
limited to a single -visual factor, the ability, measured sepa- 
rately for each eye, to discriminate detail at a standard 
distance. These tests are always given -without glasses. 


“Report of the Committee on Compensation for Bye Injuries: Appraisal 
of Loss of Visual Efficiency” (American Medical Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 26, 1925). 
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Such tests are usually given in the medical department 
of a plant as part of the pre-employment physical examina- 
tion. A widely used test for these purposes is the Snellen 
letter chart, which consists of several rows of block letters of 
decreasing size, usually placed at a distance of twenty feet 
from the subject. A typical Snellen chart is shown in 


Jig. 54 Snellen and test charts with scale for converting Snellen 

* soores to per cent of visual efficiency. 

Figure 54. The test is administered by determining, sep- 
arately for each eye, the smallest letters that the subject can 
read. 

The Snellen test is a widely used and effective clinical 
means of determining visual acuity, particularly in connection 
with professional eye refraction. Block letters of a certain 
size and design are generally accepted as a standard of meas- 
urement of visual acuity at a distance of 20 feet. The larger 
the letters at 20 feet that are the smallest readable, the poorer 
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the visual acuity. The Snellen notation of acuity scores is 
in the form of a fraction— the smaller the fraction, the poorer 
the vision. In this fraction the numerator is constant and 
represents the distance of the test. Thus, visual acuity 
scored 20/20 is standard. A score of 20/40 means that the 
subject can read at 20 feet only a letter twice as large as 
standard, a letter which the “standard eye” can read at 
40 feet. 

The Snellen acuity designations are not intended to 
represent fractions of useful vision. The employee who 
scores 20/40 at a distance of 20 feet is not necessarily hand- 
icapped 50 per cent in opportunity to earn a living. In order 
to simpUfy interpretation of visual acuity scores and to set up 
an equitable scale for awarding compensation in proportion 
to actual incapacity due to eye injury, the American Medical 
Association has adopted^^ and recommended for use in 
industry a percentage systena of acuity notation, with the 
distinguishing title of “Visual EflTiciency.”^® Where the 
Snellen test measures acuity in terms of an actual minimum 
visual angle, the American Medical Association notation 
interprets this angle in terms of percentage of visual efficiency. 
The difference between this percentage and 100 per cent is 
the percentage “loss of vision.” A conversion scale for 
translating acuity scores into the percentage notation is 
shown in Figure 54. Also shown is the first half of a letter 
chart that measures visual angles in steps directly equivalent 
to intervals of 5 per cent on the American Medical Association 
scale. 

This American Medical Association percentage notation 
is ordinarily not carried above 100 per cent or below 20 per 
cent, and for compensation purposes in industry no extension 
of this range is necessary. Acuity above standard is usually 
considered as only 100 per cent in computing compensation 

Albert C. Snell and Scott Sterling, “The Percentage Evaluation of 
Macular Vision/^ Archives of Ophthalmology , LIV (1925), pp. 443“46L 
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Soc A. C. Snell, Medicolegtd Ophthalmology (C. V. Mosby Company, St 
1040). 

R. Jerree, and G. Rand, New Method of Rating Visual Acuity,* 
Jounml of Oeneral Psychology, XXV (1041), pp. 143-176. 


awards; and in the absence of records, 100 per cent acuity is 
assumed prior to the time of an eye injury. Twenty per cent 
acuity or less is frequently considered as complete lack of 
acuity or industrial blindness, and is therefore not measured 
or classified more precisely. These practices vary in different 
states, and the industrial relations officer should be familiar 
with the legal practices in his state regarding compensation 
for eye injury in industry.^® 

In the upper range of acuity scores (standard or above) 
adequate segregation of differences in acuity is not possible 
with these letter charts, since the common Snellen charts 
provide only two or three test levels above standard and 
the percentage chart provides none. Other limitations of the 
Snellen letter test have been pointed out,” and nonliterate 
test charts have been developed. These charts eliminate 
letters and require the subject to identify a spatial pattern, 
such as a broken ring that may have its open area at the top, 
bottom, right, or left. In spite of the limitations of both the 
Snellen and American Medical Association charts, these tests 
have furnished industry with a convenient and acceptable 
basis for segregating and classifying cases of substandard 
acuity in questions of compensation for eye injury. Equiva- 
lent information may be obtained, of course, from more 
elaborate vision tests used in the plant for other purposes. 


Vision and Job Proficiency 

The importance of vision in industry can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated only in relation to acceptable industrial 
criteria, such as hourly production, proportion of work 
rejected for defective workmanship, supervisors’ ratings of 
employees, employee absences, rate of labor turnover, or some 
other measurable aspect of employee value to the company. 
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The visual characteristics that correlate with these industrial 
criteria differ from, job to job and cannot consistently be 
predicted without correlational evidence. 

Types of relation 

It has been demonstrated on many different jobs that 
employees who have been classified according to their job 



Fig. 55 — Distribution of far acuity scores in. relation to jbb perfoimance for 
97 milling machine operators. 
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proficiency do differ with respect to certain visual skills. 
Those who do the job best usually have certain visual charac- 
teristics that are not found as frequently, or to the same 
degree, among those who do not do it so well. Such a situa- 
tion was illustrated by Coleman^* in the case of milling 
machine operators, as shown ifi Figure 55. This group of 97 


»> WORSE EYE 


JOB PERFORMANCE RATING 

r’lO. SC— DiffOTencw in near acuity of experienced inspectors with 
different job performance ratings. N =170. 

employees had been classified by their supervisors as poor, 
fair, good, and superior in job performance. Their scores on 
distance acuity, for both eyes, on the Ortho-Rater test ranged 
from 3 to 14. There is considerable overlap in range of acuity 
of these four classes of employees, but the group averages 
(shown by arrows) indicate a consistent tendency for the better 
producers to have higher acuity. Below a score of 9 are 44 
per cent of the poor and fair, 31 per cent of the good, and only 

p “Vision Tests for Better Utilization of Manpower,” 

FMtwy Mamgement and Mainimance, CII (July, 1944), pp. 110-115. 
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16 per cent of the superior workers. High distance visual 
acuity is one characteristic more common in the better 
producers, and is therefore a desirable trait for employees on 
that job. 

Similar trends in near acuity for 170 piston ring inspectors 
are shown in Figure 66. These inspectors were rated by 
supervisors as A (high), B, C, and D (low) on the basis of 
production and accuracy. Acuity of both eyes together and 
of the worse eye separately tend to be consistently higher for 



SCORES ON NEAR ACUITY, BOTH EYES 

Fig. 57 — Average hourly earnings of 73 electric solderers in relation to near 
visual acuity. 

the higher-rated groups. High near acuity, in both eyes and 
in the worse eye (therefore also in the better eye, or in each 
eye separately) is a demonstrable requirement for this job. 
Such a requirement is based on the fact that the better 
inspectors more frequently score high on acuity, or, to put it 
another way, the high scores on acuity occur more frequently 
among the better producers. 

The specific relation between any particular vision test 
and a criterion of success on a given job must be established 
from a scattergram, like the one on which Figure 65 is based. 
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The relation may be rectilinear or curvilinear or both in 
different parts of the test range. A scattergram reveals one 
or more points in the test range where a minimum require- 
ment can be established that will segregate the largest pro- 
portion of superior workers with the smallest proportion of 
rejections. This point will often be a compromise between 
the optimum for selectivity of better workers and the maxi- 



Fia. SS— Selectivity of near acuity test for eleotrio solderers. 

mum of failures that is practical in relation to the current 
labor market. 

Figure 57 shows the relation of near acuity and piece-rate 
earnings of 73 electric solderers of small metal parts. These 
solderers scored no lower than 7 on this test. Of those who 
scored 7 or 8, none was earning the average of 80 cents an 
hour. Of those who scored 9 and better, increasing per- 
centages earned SO cents an hour or more. The most select 
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group of workers comprises those scoring 12 or better, and that 
score could well be taken as an optimum. So few persons, 
however, can score so high on the test that this optimum may 
not be a practical requirement. Figure 58 shows, for different 
possible minimum requirements, the percentage of the 
present “better” solderers who could pass the test, and also 
the percentage of the present “poorer solderers” who could 
pass. As the minimum requirement is increased from 7 to 12, 
the proportion of low producers passing the test decreases con- 
tinuously. But, also, the proportion of high producers passing 
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Fig. 59 — Hated production of gaugers in relation to near 
acuity. 


the test decreases as the minimum requirement is increased to 
10 or more. Since this test is only one of a battery of tests, 
each of which may likewise be selective for this job, it is 
expedient to set a minimum requirement on this test that is 
not of itself too severe and that will eliminate as large a pro- 
portion as possible of the poorer workers and as small a 
proportion as possible of the better workers. In this case, a 
minimum score of 9 or 10 would be most practical. 

It should be remembered, in discussing present employees 
who “fail” or are “disqualified” on the basis of vision tests, 
that this result does not imply that they should be taken off 
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the job. Since visual skills can often be improved through 
professional eye care, such a classification may mean only that 
they should be referred for such care. 

Figure 59 shows a different type of relation between near 
acuity and production rating for 177 gaugers. The average 
rating increases with higher acuity scores, up to 7. Above 
that point the average rating does not vary systematically. 
The production averages of all groups scoring 7 or better in 



near acuity are higher than are those of any groups scoring 
below 7. ^ On this test no minimum requirement higher than 
7 would improve the discrimination value of the test. It 
is as though acuity of 7 is adequate to do this job, and better 
acuity is not needed. This job is therefore in contrast with 
the previous one mentioned, in which the best acuity for the 
job seems to be the best that is possible. 

Figure 60 shows a positive relation between near acuity 
and successful work in radio tube assembly. The higher the 
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score on this test, the higher the proportion of better workers. 
For this same group, ^ Figure 61 shows a negligible relation 
between distance acuity and success on the job. Distance 
acuity is evidently unimportant on this job. In the same 
manner any one or_ more of the vision tests comprising a 
battery may have little or no relation to success on some 
jobs. It would be uneconomical for purposes of placement 
to require for this job any minimum of distance acuity, 
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20/30 20/25 


20/20 


20/15 (SNELLEN) 


DISTANCE ACUITY SCORE, BOTH EYES 

Fiq. 61— Rated job performance of radio tube assemblers in relation to far 
acuity. N = 225. 

since such a requirement would disqualify some applicants 
even though it makes no difference on the job. 

A negative relation exists between distance acuity and 
production of hosiery loopers, whose work is at a distance of 
six to eight inches from their eyes. The better loopers, taken 
directly from their work for vision tests, do not do as well on 
distance acuity tests as the poorer workers. Figure 62 shows 
such a relation for 199 loopers. Those who scored highest on 
the acuity test, plotted to the right in this graph, were pro- 
ducing on the average 2.5 dozen pairs per hour. Those who 
scored lowest on distance acuity were producing more than 
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4.0 dozen pairs per hour. Snellen acuity equivalents are also 
given in this graph to show that the traditional standard of 
20/20 distance acuity or better would, in this case, actually 
select potentially poorer, rather than better, loopers. 

Figure 63 shows a similar relation for 29 looper learners. 
In this case their far acuity scores at the time of employment 
are plotted against training cost, which is the total payment 
supplied by the management to make up minimum guaran- 



Fig. 64 — ^Speed of learning of loopers in relation to near lateral phoria. N - 29. 


teed rates, over and above piece-work earnings, until each 
looper was earning base rate or better when her production 
was computed at piece-work rates. Those scoring lowest on 
the acuity test cost on the average about $30.00 each in make- 
up money, while those scoring highest cost about $50.00. 

On acuity, depth, and color tests, the more desirable scores 
might be expected to be at the high end of the scale. On 
phoria tests, the more desirable scores might be expected to be 
in the middle of the scale. Optimum visual scores on phoria 
tests, however, do vary considerably from job to job. Figure 
64 shows, for the same 29 looper learners mentioned above, 
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test results on near lateral phoria in relation to speed of learn- 
ing. The phoria test results are here converted to measures 
of departure from normal convergence for the test distance. 
The largest proportions of fast learners occur in the range 
of scores 2 to 8 units to the left of normal, representing 
greater convergence than normal. Such asymmetry in phoria 
requirements is not uncommon. 

Figure 65 shows a similar asymmetric relation between 


uerr eve up normal 

ORTHO-RATER VERTICAL PHORIA S 

Fiq. 65 Rated job performance of milling machine c 
to near vertical i>horia. N ~ 05. 

vertical phoria scores and rated 
operators. 


success of 95 milling machine 
Normal (middle) and slightly abnormal scores at 
t le right end of the scale are acceptable for this job, since they 
include a large proportion of high-rated operators. On the 
other hand, abnormal scores in the other direction are undesir- 
able, since they include very few of the high-rated operators, 
these asymmetric visual requirements are probably associated 
with unusual postural requirements of the job. 

Another asymmetric relation exists between lateral phorias 
and accident experience in heavy industries. More than 
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7,000 men employees on all productive and maintenance jobs 
in a steel mill were tested on a battery of vision tests, and 
their test scores were considered in relation to whether or not 
they had had a serious accident in the preceding two vears 
that was unaccountable in terms of some obvious external 
cause. Figure 66 shows the relation between incidence of such 
accidents and scores on a far lateral phoria test. The phoria 
scale is converted here into standard vmits (prism diopters) 



Fig. 66 — Relationship between phoria (far) and frequency of serious accident 

cases. 

of deviation from the group mean. Of those cases showing 
the greatest divergence; about 3 per cent had had serious 
accidents; of those showing the greatest convergence, over 
6 per cent had had accidents. 

The opposite relation appeared when the same group was 
tested for near lateral phoria, as is shown in Figure 67. 
Among those cases showing greatest divergence from the 
mean, 6 per cent had had accidents; while among those with 
greatest convergence, per cent had had accidents. The 
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accident-free employees score in the range of divergence on 
the far test and in the range of over-convergence on the near 
test. This relation was verified by Stump^® in tests conducted 
on groups of employees in two plants of a copper and brass 
company — another heavy metals industry. 

This paradox can be resolved by considering the phoria 
posture as an indirect response to the focus stimuli in the 
phoria tests. A change in focus demand from far to near 



Pio. 67 llelationahip between phoria (near) and frequency of aerious accident 

cases. 

induces a change of convergence posture in the phoria tests. 
Subjects with the greatest change in convergence from the far 
test to the near (divergence at far, convergence at near) are 
most responsive to a change in focus stimulus and are also 
more frequently accident free. Figure 68 shows the accident 
experience of these same workers in a steel mill as it is related 


P. Stump, “Spotting Accident-Prone Workers by Vision Tests,” Fae- 
tory Mmuigetneni and Maintenance, June 1945, pp. 109-112 See also “ 4. 
Statistkd Study of Visual Functions and Safety,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XXIX (1946), pp. 467-470. j i-i- u 
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to a composite of both phoria test scores — the actual change 
in convergence from far test to near test. Of those with the 
greatest increase in convergence on the near test, 4 per cent 
had had accidents, while among those with a negative increase 
in convergence, 9 per cent had had accidents. Stump made 
similar computations in terms simply of far phoria score 
minus near phoria score plus a constant. 


« 



Fig. 68 — Net relation, between lateral phorias, far and near and incidence of 
serious accidents in a steel mill. N ** 8503. 

It is evident from the foregoing examples that specific 
vision tests, properly constructed and possessing adequate 
reliability, have different relations with successful perform- 
ance on different jobs. Some of these relations might have 
been anticipated, but others most hkely would not have been 
inferred from observation of the jobs. It is also evident that 
such relations between test results and various measures of 
employee success on the job can be discovered. It is quite 
practicable, from a study of these relations, to establish 
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minimum and/or optimum visual requirements on specific 
tests for a given job. The pattern of visual requirements 
established by such a factual appraisal of visual test results 
represents the pattern of visual skills that is desirable for that 
Job. This pattern constitutes “good vision” for the job. 

Patterns of visual requirements 

Each test in the battery of vision tests is separately 
analyzed in relation to job success. Some of the tests may 


VISUAL PERFORMANCE PROFILE 


Fig. 69 — Pattern of visual requirements for electric solderers. 


show a relation to success on a particularjob, others may not. 
On each related test, a range of scores is designated as opti- 
mum for the job. The total pattern of these visual require- 
ments represents the pattern of visual skills that is predictive 
of success on this job. Such a pattern, or profile, of visual 
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requirements for the job of electric soldering mentioned above 
is illustrated in Figure 69. 

In this profile the blacked-out areas represent undesirable 
scores in the prediction of success on this job. The cross- 
hatched areas represent undesirable scores for maximum 
success.^® 



AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

Fig. 70 — Hourly earnings of electric soldei'ers who do or do not 
meet the visual requirements for the job, .N =*70, 


All present employees on this job were classified as to 
whether they did or did not meet all the visual requirements 
of the battery of tests. In terms of average hourly earnings, 
those who did meet them were producing more than the 
others. Figure 70 shows this relation between earnings and 
total visual requirements. Of those solderers earning below 
70 cents an hour, 41 per cent met all the visual requirements 


This and all other visual profiles discussed in this chapter were established 
in the Occupational Research Center at Purdue University and are based on 
data sent in for analysis by various industrial plants using the Ortho-Rater. 
The Purdue University Occupational Research Center, which is sponsored and 
subsidized by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, is a statistical research 
unit concerned primarily with the analysis of visual and other personnel test 
data in relation to the requirements of industrial jobs. 
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(shown by clear spaces). Of those earning 70 to 89 cents an 
hour, 66 per cent met all the requirements; and of those 
earning 90 cents or more, 96 per cent met all the requirements. 
Of those meeting the visual requirements, 67 per cent earned 
over 80 cents an hour; but of those who did not meet the 
requirements, only 18 per cent earned over 80 cents an hour. 
Those who met the requirements produced 12 per cent more 
than the visually unqualified group. 

This pattern of visual requirements also differentiated 
employees in terms of quality of work, as shown in Figure 71. 
Twenty per cent of the work of those employees who did not 

DO NOT MEET MINIMUM 
VISUAL requirements 


MEET ONLY MINIMUM 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 


MEET ALSO OPTIMUM 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 

0 5 10 15 

PERCENTAGE OF WORK REJECTEO 
Fia. 71-—Quallty of work in relation to vision of experienced 
electric solderers. iV” « 70, 

meet minimum visual requirements was rejected by inspectors 
and returned to the solderers for repair or scrap. Of the work 
of those who met the minimum visual requirements, 15 per 
cent wns rejected. For those who could also meet a still more 
severe pattern of visual requirements (established on a review 
of this job a year later), the rejection rate was only 10 per cent 
reinspection and repair costs were only half as great as for 
the visually unqualified group. 

Also this visual pattern differentiated beginners in terms of 
learning time. Forty per cent of the new employees put on 
this job w'ho did not meet all the visual requirements were 
earning their base rate in ten weeks time; but 75 per cent of 
those W'ho did meet all the visual requirements were earning 
base rate or better in ten weeks time. The company paid on 
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an average $30.00 less in minimum wage make-up money to 
each of those who were visually qualified than to each of those 
not qualified. Of those who were visually qualified, more 
were still on the job a year later; and they had had somewhat 
fewer absences than those who were not visually qualified. 

In this pattern of visual requirements, near vision is more 
important than far vision. In the re-study of this same job 

VISUAL PERFORMANCE PROFILE 

LOADING a PUSH TRUCK 
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Fig. 72 — Pattern of visual requirements for loading and push truck operators. 

a year later, the far acuity requirements were eliminated 
completely. ■ 

A radically different pattern of visual skills, that desirable 
for push truck operators, is shown in Figure 72. Here only 
a modest degree of distance vision is important for success on 


“S. E. Wirt, “Eye Care Increases Earnings of Electric Solderers, 
meWc XXXVII (1946), pp. 1091-1093, 1104. 
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for a given job in a given industrial population, practical 
visual requirements can be established by the method here 
illustrated. 

Not often is there available for test validation such a wide 
array of criteria as in the study on electric solderers. The 
visual requirements established for that job discriminated 
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Fig. 74 — Pattern of visual requirements for hosiery inspectors. 

among vporkers in terms of production, earnings, quality, 
ratings, accidents, absences, tenure, learning time, and 
training cost. Occasionally a pattern of visual requirements 
will correlate positively with one measure of job success and 
negatively with another. In one such case, for a job of 
assembling small electrical parts, minimum requirements on 
several vision tests correlated positively with quality of work 
and negatively with quantity. Figure 75 shows these results. 
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In the upper part of the figure, the greater length of the black 
bars shows a higher average hourly earning (quantity of work) 
for those failing on each of four vision tests than for those 
passing. In the lower part of this figure, the greater length 
of the first black bar shows that a higher rating for quality of 
work, also, was given to those failing the far acuity test. 
But the three longer white bars show that on the other 
three tests work of higher quality was done by the passing 

ACUITY (FAR) 

ACUITY (NEAR) i | l[ ||l||i| ||| | | |||| || | | || 

PHORIA (NEAR) 

STEREOPSIS(FAR) 

.60 .55 .60 

Average hourly earnings 


ACUITY (FAR> 

ACUITY (NEAR) - - . , , :j 

PHORIA (WEAR) ' ' — . / 

STER EOPSIS (FAR) 

" 6'0 

RATED QUALITY OF WORK 

tiri PASSING GROUP 
MH FAILING GROUP 

Fig. 75 — Differences in quantity and quality of work 
among 33 electrical assemblers who passed or failed 4 vision 

■tests. 

Except for far acuity, ability to pass the vision tests 
s with lower production and better quality of work. 
o pass the far acuity test correlates with lower pro- 
Ayers^® reported similar results 
among inspectors of cones 
. _ criteria are 

“A Comparison of Certain Visual Factors with the Efficiency 
:r3, Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVI ( 1942 ), pp. 812 - 


tluction and poorer quality, 
from an investigation conducted r — 
of rayon thread. In such situations the" different 

A. Wv Ayers, 
of Textile Inspectors. 
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inversely^ related to each other. Management must then 
decide what measure of job success best represents the kind 
of workers that is wanted, and the pattern of desirable 
visual skills can then be established on the basis of this 
criterion. More frequently the criteria of job success are 
interrelated; and for most measures the same pattern of visual 
skills discriminates between better and poorer workers. 
For example, a pattern of visual requirements for general job 
efficiency, based on supervisors ratings, was established for 
papei machine operators. This same pattern correlated with 
accident experience, as shown in Figure 76. Of thoKse 


MEET VISUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


DO NOT MEET 
VISUAL REQUIREMENTS 



percentage of TOTAL GROUP 

Fig. 76 Incidence of accidents serious enough to require medical attention 
loathe foT^"* operators who do or do not meet the visual requirements 

meeting all visual requirements for efficiency, 37 per cent had 
had accidents serious enough to require medical attention in 
the previous year, while among those who did not meet all 
the visual requirements, 67 per cent had had accidents. 

Changes in Vision with Age and Job Experience 

Visual skills change with age, as well as with continued 
experience and visual application in certain work. Entirely 
apart from the influence of occupational trends and loss of 

H. H. Leedke, Eyes Prevent Accidents/^ Annual 

j\eum Letter j National Safety Council, Industrial Nursing Section, Nov. 1945, 
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vision from injury, visual skills show almost universal deteri- 
oration with advancing age. . Consequently, employees who 
have at any time all the desirable visual characteristics for 
their Jobs will not likely maintain those skills indefinitely 
without professional eye care. Fortunately, most of the 
natural losses of visual efficiency with increasing age can be 
adequately compensated for by means of professional eye 
care and optical aids. 

Recent research has increased our knowledge of the scope 
of these changes in maturity with respect to differences 
iHJtween men and women, differences among different indus- 
trial populations, and the effect of optical aids. Maintenance 
of visual skills involves another aspect of vision testing— -the 
periodic re-test to disclose losses of visual skills that might be 
j'cpaired. The facts concerning visual changes with age 
indicate the ages at which such changes are most pronounced, 
during which years periodic re-tests are most important. 
Hi nee the proportion of older employees in industry has been 
inerea.sing for at least a half century, these changes in vision 
must be of greater concern in industry than ever before. 

Visual acuity and age 

One cliange in vision with age is common knowledge— the 
change that makes it necessary for older persons to u.se extra 
lens-power to see clearly at close distances. Figure tl shows 
composite figures, representing over 11,000 cases from a 
number of industrial plants, on near acuity, both eyes, 
together for men and women who were using glasses for near- 
seeing and separately for men and women who did not use 
glasses. All three classes are sub-divided into five-year age 
groups. Among those without glasses, there is loss"^ of near 
acuity for some before ‘age 35, and serious loss by age 45. 
Loss in this particular visual skill comes in middle age— the 
age range that embraces most of the key men in any industry. 
By age 55 this transition is pretty well completed; further 
losses are slight. 



MEN, NO GLASSES 

WOMEN, NO GLASSES 

MEN a WOMEN WITH GLASSES 


AGe 

Ticl 77 Changes in near visual acuity with age for men 
and women who do and do not wear glasses. 

Men and women who wear glasses for near seeing, even 
though the glasses may no longer be adequate for best vision 
or may have been obtained without benefit of professional 
eye care, tend to maintain a more constant level of near 
acuity (and a much higher level) after age 45 than those 
without glasses. This evidence indicates that with adequate 
professional eye care and optical aids, losses of near vision 
can largely be eliminated. 

r.f' and E. H. Pennell, “The Use of the Logistic Curve to Repre- 

^nt the Prevalence of Defective Vision of Persons of Specific Ages Above 
30 Tears, //iman VII (1935), pp, 257--2G6. 

nnZf’ '^Industry Faces presbyopia/’ Optometrw Weekly, XXXV 

(1944), pp, 653‘"654. ■ 
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Figure 78 shows differences in far acuity between employ- 
ees who do and do not use spectacles for distance or general 
vision. Below the age of fifty those wearing spectacles have 
lower average acuity than those who do not use spectacles. 
Probably those in this age range who are using glasses are the 
ones who most need them to bring acuity up to average, and 



Fiy. 78— Bifferences in far acuity '"between employees who do and do' not use 

spectacles. ■ ■ 


those who do without glasses most frequently have average 
or superior acuity. After the age of fifty, however, those who 
are already accustomed to spectacles maintain their vision 
by occasional change of glasses, but those who have done 
without spectacles suffer considerable loss before they obtain 
help. Figure 79^® shows much less rapid loss of distance 

Jesse C. Rupe» Variations of Visual Skills with Bex and Age,” A Thesis 
submitted to the faculty of Purdue University in partial fulfiliment of the 
re<|uireinents for the degree of Master of Science, 1946, p. 19. 
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acuity for men and women in another plant where for a 
number of years professional eye care had been provided for 
employees.^ In this graph women show lower average acuity 
than men^ in spite of the fact that a larger proportion of them 
use eyeglasses. A reasonable speculation in explaining this 
difference is that women in a plant are more frequently 
employed on jobs requiring visual adaptation to prolonged 
neai vision; and that, in addition, men more frequently have 



AGE 


Fig. 79 Changes in far visual acuity with age for men 
and women employees in a precision industry. 


outside interests that exercise distant vision— such as driving 
and sports. 


Depth perception and age 

Figure 80 shows differences in average depth perception 
scores with increasing age for three industrial populations— 
2,200 men in heavy industry (paper, steel, shipbuilding), and 
1,800 women and 2,400 men, separately, in light precision 
work. All those employees who used glasses on the job were 
tested wearing them. 

Men and women in the same light industry show somewhat 
different patterns of change in depth perception with age. 
This difference is probably associated with the fact that for 
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the most part men and women perform different jobs in the 
plant — most of the heavier and physically more active jobs 
being done by the men. The men tend to show a higher 
development of depth perception during middle age— the only 
example of a visual skill increasing with age. This trend is 
more pronounced among men in the heavy industries. It 
would seem that physically active work is associated with a 
greater development of depth perception, which does not 



Fio. Cbanges in depth perception with age for different 
groups of industrial employees. 


reach its peak of development until age 35. After age 50 loss 
of depth perception accompanies loss of distance acuity. 
Since this visual skill develops with experience in certain 
types of work, then presumably it could be developed earlier, 
by training, for those jobs where it is needed. 

Color discrimination and age 

Figure 81 shows mean scores on the Ortho-Rater color test 
for large samples of men and women from a number of indus- 
tries, classified by age. The test is similar in form to the 
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IsMhara Color Perception Test, and probably measures tlie 
same visual function. Women tend to average very slightly 
higher than men in color test scores, and after age 45 both 
sexes show a loss in color vision. In an earlier report based 
on a Study of a pre-war population of men in a steel mill, 
it was shown that decreases in color vision began by age 



AGE 

Fig. 81 — Changes in color discrimination with age for men 
and women. 


25. Both studies agree that color vision deteriorates with 
advanced age. On Jobs requiring a combination of color 
discrimination and long training, it therefore becomes very 
important to select trainees with a great initial amount of 
color- vision ability. 

Some changes in vision with job experience 

Experience on a particular job often tends to develop in 
employees some of the visual characteristics that are desirable 


Joseph Tiffin and Hedwig S. Kuhn, Color Discrimination in Industry/’ 
Arckwes of Ophthalmology, XXVIII (1942), pp. 851-859. 
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on the job and some that may not be desirable. These 
changes may be in the same direction as the changes with age 
or in the opposite direction. Loopers in hosiery mills tend to 
develop exceptional amplitude in focus range for very near 
objects and to maintain this facility in spite of the general 
tendency to lose it with increasing age. Exceptional visual 
performance that characterizes experienced employees on a 
particular job is in part the result ot practice and incidental 



hosiery. Curve based on 206 hosiery loopers. 

training on the job and in part the result of a selection process, 
entirely apart from any formal selection with respect to vision. 
Those employees who have or can easily develop the desirable 
gualifications for the job tend to remain on the job and accu- 
mulate experience. Those who do not have or cannot easily 
develop these qualifications tend to drop out or to be trans- 
ferred to other jobs before they acquire much experience. 
Consequently, the relationship between visual characteristics 
and experience is augmented by this selection process that 
operates in the same general direction as experience. The 
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results of such selective and adaptive processes have been 
investigated f or j obs requiring close vision. 

The first year of looping hosiery is a period during which 
marked changes in visual characteristics occur. Figure 82 
shows the relation between experience and distance acuity for 
206 loopers. Distance acuity tends to decrease with experi- 
ence, and this relation holds whether employees wear correc- 



Fia. 83 — Differences in near acuity of radio tube assemblers with greater and 
less job experience. 

tive spectacles or not. This change may be interpreted as a 
shift in visual skills from far to near, for these loopers showed 
exceptionally high development of near vision. 

Figure 83 shows another relation between vision and job 
experience — in this case between near acuity and experience 
on the job of radio tube assembly. Fifty-Tour assemblers with 
less than six months experience scored from 7 to 13, the 


W. S. Duke-Elder, Investigation Into the Effect Upon the Eyes of 
Occupations Involving Close Work/’ British Journal of Ophthalmology^ XIV 
(1930), pp. 610-620. Also see M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, ^‘Functional 
Adaptation to Near-Vision/’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, XXVI 
(1940), pp. 352-356. 
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greatest number scoring 9. Among 71 assemblers with more 
than six months experience, scores ranged from 7 to 14, with 
the greatest number at 11. A minority of the inexperienced 
workers and a majority of experienced workers scored higher 
than 10 on this test. The greater incidence of higher near 
acuity among experienced assemblers indicates either (1) 
a natural elimination from this group of many beginners 
who did not have high near acuity, or (2) a development of 
greater near acuity with increasing job experience. The fact 
that about an equal proportion of both groups were wearing 
eyeglasses indicates that neither group had any marked 
advantage in eye care. 

If the higher near acuity of the experienced group is due 
to natural selection, it is then important to select new employ- 
ees with adequate near acuity so that more of them will 
remain on the job. If the higher acuity is due to learning on 
the job, then the development of near acuity is part of the 
learning required on the job. Selection of beginners with 
adequate near acuity could be expected to reduce the amount 
of learning, and therefore the training time, required on this 
job. 

Job differences in vision 

Visual conditions that characterize employees on several 
jobs in a sheet and tin mill indicate the effects of experience 
and informal selection. Formal selection standards for initial 
employment on these jobs included only acuity and, for some 
jobs, color vision. But, as shown in discussing age trends, 
even these differences in vision due to differential selection 
for initial employment on different jobs are rapidly eliminated 
by age trends and also by transfer from one job to another. 
Certain job factors, however, result in training and further 
selection on the job. Table 19 gives the percentages of 
employees on different payroll jobs who met certain plant- 
wide visual standards. This table also shows, for comparison, 
the percentage of all employees in the plant who met these 
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standards. Small differences between groups are of no 
significance, but large differences indicate real variations from 
the plant average and indicate real job differences. Those 
figures in Table 19 that differ by a statistically significant 
amount from the plant average are marked. Every job 
row and every vision column shows one or more significant 
differences. 

TABLE 19 

Percentage OP Employees on Dipperbnt Jobs Who Passed Vabiods Tests 

OF Vision 


Employees 

Ap- 
proxi- 
naate N 

Acuity, 

Far, 

Both 

Eyes 

Acuity, 

Far, 

Worse 

Eye 

Depth 

Percep- 

tion 

Color 

Vision 

Phoria, 

Far 

Phoria, 

Near 

Acuity- 

Near 

1. P'oremeu . , . 

320 

95.9 

77.8 

85.1* 

66.5* 

57.0 

63.7 

81.4* 

2. Clerks 

590 

94.1 

73.7 

79.5 

79.2* 

63.1 

69.4* 

88.9* 

3. Electricians 

430 

94.5 

68. 4t 

86.4* 

59.6 

57.9 

59.6 i 

61.7 

4. Machinists. 

380 

93.7 

73.3 

92.4* 

60.0 

60.9 

66.2 ^ 

65.6* 

5. Cranemen. . 

250 

97.6’^ 

82.1* 

81.9 

57.0 

61.3 ■ 

66.2 ; 

52.2 

6. Hookers. . . . 

250 

94.7 

75.0 

81.0 

59.1 

71.1* 

67.9 

59 .'8 ... 

7. Laborers . . . 

710 

92.3 

72.2 .| 

74. 5t 

52.7 

62.9 

66.0 

52. 4t 

Plant Total. . . 

7000 

94.0 

73.1 

79.2 

55.3 : 

61.1 

63.6 

61.0 


* Significantly high, f Significantly low. 

Note: These figures are corrected for differences in age on the different job groups. 


If employees on different jobs are drawn from different 
populations, differences from job to job may be due to differ- 
ences in the source of the employees. Table 20 shoves 
separately for white men, Negro men, and white women in a 
large plant the percentages passing a test of distance acuity 
and a test of red-green color discrimination. The women w’ere 
best on color vision, the Negro men best on acuity. Since 
Negroes and women in this plant were only on certain types of 
jobs, these differences between races and sexes might be 
mistaken for characteristic job differences. Also differences 
in age have not been ruled out in this comparison. 

In this same plant, watchmen and police in the plant 
protection department showed surprisingly poor scores on 
many of the vision tests, especially distance acuity. One 
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reason was their average age, which was considerably more 
than the plant average. Another possible reason was that 
in the past veteran employees who could no longer be kept on 
productive jobs were transferred to the plant protection 
department. These extraneous selective factors will often 
obscure job differences in vision or create spurious differences 
unless they are carefully controlled in statistical studies of job 
differences. 


TABLE 20 

Pkrcbntagb OP Negro Men, White Men, and White Women EMPtoYEEs 
Passing Two Vision Tests 



PEKCENTAGE PASSING TESTS 

EMPLOYEES 


— " — , 


Color Vision 

Distance Acuity 

White Women 

’ 74.5 

76.0 

White Men 

60.4 

76.1 

Men 

40.7 

80.7 


Visual Improvement 

Unlike most other aptitudes and traits that may be con- 
sidered for employment, visual skills can be improved or 
adapted to specific demands by means of professional eye 
examination and eye care. Applicante and employees who 
do not have the visual skills that are important for their jobs 
can usually be given the kind of vision they need. This 
possibility is important when labor is scarce and the available 
employees cannot all qualify visually for the jobs for which 
they are needed. It is also important to realize, in the light 
of changes in vision with age, that the visual efficiency of most 
experienced workers can be maintained at an adequate level. 

Use of glasses 

Use of eyeglasses on the job is an imperfect indication of 
the extent to which employees have taken advantage of 
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professional eye care. In some cases glasses are bought 
over a counter without benefit of professional advice. In 
other cases the glasses are obsolete, or might have been 
prescribed for other activities. For example, in a certain 
steel mill about 20 per cent of the men over fifty years of age 
carried in their pockets glasses that they used only when they 
needed to see better at close range — in some cases these 
glasses were used rarely or not at all on the job. Many of 
them were “store glasses,” not fitted to the individual needs 



populations, 

of their wearers; 75 per cent of them did not even enable 
their users to see clearly at close range. However, 50 per 
cent of the men over age 50 wore glasses regularly on the job, 
most of these glasses having been fitted by professional eye 
men. Only 20 per cent of these glasses did not enable their 
users to see clearly at close range. 

Use of glasses is at least an indication of a concern for 
vision and a search for more efficient or more comfortable 
seeing. Figure 84 shows, for three industrial groups, the 
proportion of employees of different ages who used any kind 
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of glasses at work. The lowest curve represents 7,171 men 
on productive and maintenance jobs in a sheet steel mill. The 
upper tw'O curves represent 1,895 women and 2,499 men in a 
precision instrument plant. At all ages, the men in the pre- 
cision industry used glasses more frequently than men in the 
heavy industry, and women used them more frequently than 
either. Exacting visual demands, and therefore greater need 
of eye care, are more common in the precision industry, and 
particularly for women’s Jobs. Further, adequate eye care 
was available at the plant to all employees in the precision 
work, and their social and educational background was such 
as to lead them to take advantage of all health and profes- 
sional services. Whether employees take advantage of eye 
care depends on the availability of eye care, the visual 
demands of their jobs, their socio-economic status, and their 
age. 

Not half the men in the heavy industry used glasses before 
the age of fifty— late in life in relation to the losses of vision 
with age as shown in the previous section. In contrast, ove.r 
half of the men in the precision work used glasses by age forty- 
five, and over half the women used them by age tlnrty-five. 

Eye care improves job performance 

Professional eye care, and the adaptation of optical aids 
to individual needs and job demands, has given workers an 
advantage in various activities. Experiments in the use of 
special types of occupational lens correction for jobs requiring 
very close vision have been carried out in England.^® These 
glasses include a component, over and above what would 
be indicated for ordinary lens corrections for these persons, 
that has the same optical effect as though the work were 
removed farther from the eyes but without loss of visibility. 


H. C, Weston and S. Adams, On the Relief of Eyestrain Among Persons Per- 
forming Very Fim Wmk (London, H. M, Stationery Office, 1928), and Further 
Experiments on the Use of Special Spectacles in Very Fine Processes (London, 
H, M, Stationery Office, 1929). 
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In psychological terms these lenses modify the visual require- 
ments of the job so that they come within the range of adapt- 
ability of a larger number of potential operators. These 
spectacles are worn only on the job; they are part of the Job 
equipment or tools. At other times each operator wears 
whatever spectacles may be desirable for general use, or, if 
none are needed, no spectacles at all. 



If “ » ^ ^ ' • 

1 2 3 4 S 

6-WEEK PERIODS 

Fig. 85—Effect of occupational eyewear on the production of learning loopers. 


These early experiments have been duplicated under the 
medical supervision of Dr. H. S. Kuhn on one job in hosiery 
manufacture — the operation of looping. This job requires 
an average visual working distance of eight inches. Figure 
85 shows the production of learning loopers on coarse-gauge 
hosiery who wore such spectacles, in proportion to the pro- 
duction of a comparable group who did not wear such spec- 
tacles. At the outset, the control group was producing more 
than the experimental group, while both groups were improv- 
ing. With two increases in hours worked, these learners 
adjusted their hourly pace downward. At the conclusion of 
the experiment the group wearing glasses had gained 0.3 
dozen pairs production per hour more than the control group 
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—a gain of 10 per cent in production and piece-rate earnings. 
This advantage enabled them to reach their peak of produc- 
tion — which was also a higher peak— -more rapidly than the 
group not wearing glasses. Since this one operation of loop- 
ing accounts for about 20 per cent of the labor cost in the 
manufacture of circular-knit hosiery, more economical opera- 
tion through the use of such spectacles would seem to be 
possible. 

The spectacle prescriptions for these experiments varied 
from one operator to another because of individual differences 
in visual characteristics, although the job requirements were 
uniform.®” Not all of the operators would or could wear such 
spectacles successfully, but the advantages naight become 
available to a larger proportion of such operators with 
improved bases for predicting individual lens prescriptions 
for occupational use. Thirty operators who wore tliese 
spectacles successfully showed on a visual retest six months 
later a pronounced and uniform shift of visual characteristics 
away from tlie peculiar conditions that characterize most 
operators on this job and toward what is generally considered 
normal; and their subjective reports indicated in most cases 
less fatigue during work and greater pleasure from activities 
involving the use of their eyes after work. 

Such specialized occupational eyewear cannot be intro- 
duced in any industrial situation except by a competent and 
ingenious ophthalmologist or optometrist who is not only 
qualified as an eye expert but also is familiar with the visual 
problems of specific jobs and with typical management atti- 
tudes and methods of approach to such problems. Ideally 
such a project should be carried on in collaboration wdth an 
industrial psychologist who can set up adequate criteria as a 
goal. The first step is to demonstrate a relationship between 


3“ The optical addition was varied by Dr. Kuhn for different employees 

according to the results of an examination. The average optical addition was 
an amount that changed the focus requirement from 8 inches to 11.5 inches and 
the convergence requiremmt from 8 inches to 9.5 inches. 
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certain visual characteristics and service or success on the job. 
i For example, prehminary studies on other jobs in the manu- 
i fa,cture of full-fashioned hosiery indicate that occupational 
; glasses like those for loopers might be generally beneficial for 
I jeenders but not so beneficial for seamers, for whom, possibly, 
some other type of special occupational eyewear would be of 
benefit. The second step in carrying on such a project is to 
determine how certain visual characteristics may be induced 
safely and beneficially by lenses. The final step is to evaluate 

j the success of the project. 
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■piQ, 86— Increased earnings of hosiery pairers as a result of eye care. 

I In another hosiery naill all women employed in matching 
I stockings exactly into pairs had been tested on the Ortho- 

l Rater. Minimum visual requirements had been established 

for this job, and those employees who did not meet the require- 
ments were referred for eye care to the professional eye men 
of their choice in the community. The results of a follow-up 
; study a year later, reported by Kephart,*' are shown in Figure 

■ 86. Earnings were based on production at piece rates. A 

! change in method enabled all pairers to produce and earn 

more. Those who had not received eye care had increased 


" N. C. Kephart, “An Analysis of Professional Eye Care and Industrial 
Efficiency,” Transactions of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, L(1946), pp. 166-170. 
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their earnings approximately 5 cents an hour. Those who 
had received eye care, though lower in earnings at first, had 
increased their earnings 13 cents an hour- — a gain of 8 cents an 
hour over the other group, or a yearly income increase of 
nearly $200. 

Results from a similar follow-up study of electric solderers 
employed in joining the small parts of gold spectacle frames 
reported by Wirt, are shown in Figure 87. Reconversion 
from war to peace was accompanied by an average loss of 
production and earnings of 4 cents an hour for those who had 

total GROUP N-4 5 

HAD EYE CARE 

NO EYE CARE 


THOSE WHO MEET 
OPTIMUM VISUAL 
REQUIREMENTS N-IO 

WITH EYE CARE 
WITHOUT EYE CARE 


CHANGE IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
Fio. S7— Effect of eye om-e on earnings of electric solderers. 

received no eye care, but those who had received eye care 
held their own and actually increased their earnings one-half 
cent an hour. Among those eases who could qualify on the 
most severe, or optimum, visual requirements for the job, 
those without benefit of eye care increased their earnings a 
fraction of a cent an hour, while those who had benefited by 
eye care increased theirs by 9H cents an hour. These studies 
shovy that vision can be improved, that it can be adapted to 
specific job demands, and that eye care tends to increase 
production and earnings, especially when it enables the 
employees to meet the visual demands of the job. 



S. K. Wirt, ^^Eye Care Increases Earnings of Electric 
mine Weekly, XXKTll (1946), pp. 1091-1093, 1104, 
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Visual Maintenance 

Proper placement of employees is only one part of a pro- 
for taking advantage of visual differences among 
^ nlovees. The other part is proper maintenance of these 
stills Good practices in simplification of jobs, adequate 
r hting and use of various types of occupational aids will 
t Id in' the maintenance of adequate visual performance 
among employees. Proper job lighting should give attention 
not only to general illumination but also to specific job require- 
ments for illumination. Standard general practices for 
lighting have been codified by illuminating engineers.^® 

Eye protection 

Adequate physical protection of the eyes of workmen also 
helps in maintaining standards of visual performance on the 
job. Visual hazards in industry that threaten visual com- 
petence of employees include the possibilities of sudden 
injury (trauma) or of cumulative ill effects like industrial 
diseases, such as ultraviolet "burns” among welders. Some 
visual hazards in industry, against which protection i.s 

possible, are: 

1. Ultra-violet radiations (arc and acetylene weldens, 

welders’ helpers). o 

2. Infra-red radiations (melters, furnacemen, and ottieis 

working around furnaces and molten metal). , , , • 

3 Air-borne dust and noxious fumes (sand blasters, 
colliers, millers, trainmen, truckers, aviators, workers in 

some chemical operations). _ r j 

4 Splash and spatter (welders, grinders, handlers of acid 

and other caustic chemicals, solderers, foundrymen). 

5. Severe impact and explosion (riveters, chippers, chem- 
ists, drillers, powder men). _ _ 

Each of these hazards requires a different type ot e>e 

nn . T.iffhtins: Practice, Illummatiug Engineering Society , 

BecommZM Practice of Industrial Lighlm, The Society. New York City. 
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protection, including masks, optical filters, and lenses highly 
!-e,si.stant to breakage and shattering. Mirdmum standards 
for such protective devices have been formulated by govern- 
ment agencies.'” Manufacturers have made progress to-ward 
adapting the design of such devices to specific job require- 
ments of \’ision and visibility, to individual differences in 
facial size and contour, and to various combinations of 
hazards. The economic value, of such devices has been 
demonstrated repeatedly. 

Although such measures for the maintenance of visual 
proficiency are taken, it is still certain that changes in vision 
will take place in a majority of employees with increasing age 
and job experience. Some of these changes, such as the loss 
of near vision with age, have long been accepted as inevitable. 
Yet even this change, universal and serious as it is for indi- 
A'iduals who must do any reading or close scrutiny on their 
jobs, is often not recognized and corrected until the efficiency 
of the employee has been definitely reduced. ■ Perhaps one 
reason for this is that the loss of near vision with age does not 
occur suddenly like a broken arm or a sprained ankle, but 
develops so gradually that an employee is often unaware of 
his increasing handicap until long after his work has been 
seriously affected. Indeed, paradoxical as it may sound, no 
one can tell from the way things look to him whether his vision 
is normal or below normal. Just as many persons go through 
life without knowing that they are color-blind — unless they 
have been tested and told the result — ^so also many persons 
with seriously deficient visual performance in other respects 
are unaware of their real condition unless it is demonstrated 
to them in terms of objective test results. These facts make 


^ Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, American 

Uamlard , Safety Code for the Protection of Heads, Eyes, and Respiratory Orrnns 
Nationa Bureau of Standards Handbook H24 (U. S. Government Printing 

Urncej 1938). ' ** 

Years of Industrial Ophthalmology at the Pull- 

man v ar Works, Journal of Industrial Hygiene,^ VIII (1925), pp. 247-253 
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it necessary to check periodically the vision of present 
employees. 

Job simplification 

An important part of an industrial program of vision is the 
recognition and simplification of visual operations in the plant 
and the improvement of visual working conditions. Visual 
factors in job operations can often be eliminated. Where 
they cannot be eliminated altogether, sometimes simpler 
visual functions can be substituted for more complex ones. 
Jigs and fixtures for positioning tools and materials help to 
reduce visual operations to a minimum. Another factor in 
the simplicity of visual operations is the area over which they 
are performed. Several studies in the Purdue Time and 
Motion Study Laboratories have shown the costliness of eye 
movements in relation to time expended and accuracy of 
work achieved*®. Some visual cues can be simplified so that 
they can be observed with peripheral or “side vision” with- 
out turning the eyes. Figure 88 shows the spread of visual 
operations on two repetitive jobs. In general, the visual 
operations on any job should be organized into a restricted 
area at a convenient and fairly uniform distance from the 
eyes. The visual working distances can best be measured 
from the plane in front of the eyes where spectacles are 
usually worn (the lower forehead or base of the nose approxi- 
mates this position) to the various points of visual attention 
on the job. The angular deviation of these “lines of vision” 
from horizontal is also important in connection with the use 
of spectacles, especially bifocals or special occupational 
glasses. Such information may be helpful in determining 
visual requirements for various jobs, and should be incor- 
porated in job analyses and descriptions for use of eye doctors 
in prescribing lens for specific jobs. 


M J. TiflBn and H. B. Rogers, “The Selection and Training of Inspectors,” 
Personnel, XVIII (1941), pp. 3-20. 



Fig. 88 Visual work areas and working distances on two assembly jobs. 
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Optical aids 

While job simplification and adequate lighting may reduce 
the visual requirements on some jobs, other visual require- 
ments can be modified by the use of optical devices that 
permit a larger proportion of available employees to perform 
a job satisfactorily. Special types of microscopes, magnifiers, 
and micro-photographic apparatus permit visual inspection 
and scaling of very small surfaces and pieces and analysis of 
material structure. Small machined parts can be magnified 
in profile for direct comparison with original large-scale 
drawings by means of the contour projector, shown in Figure 
89. Polariscopes reveal stresses and strains in transparent 
models of castings. These are only a few of the many types 
of optical instruments, developed for specialized work in 
industry, that, like gauges, meters, and dials, bring important 
manufacturing operations within the range of visual observa- 
tion of average employees. 

Without colored glass (optical filters) some operations, 
such as welding and melting, would be practically impossible. 
The use of clear, hardened protective glass enables employees 
on other jobs, such as chipping, sanding, planing, drilling, and 
grinding, to face their work without flinching or averting their 
eyes, thus making full use of their visual capacity. The 
importance of spectacles for the compensation of individual 
anomalies of vision is shown on the preceding pages. Because 
of the differences in visual performance for different distances, 
mentioned on page 239, such spectacles would seem to be 
most appropriate for industrial purposes when they are 
designed to meet not only the individual, personal needs but 
also the specific visual requirements of a particular job at some 
particular work distance or range of distances. 

Periodic retests of vision 

Employees in certain critical positions in industry can 
usually be required to maintain good vision. Operators of 
mobile equipment have responsibilities for the safety of other 
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ing idle on account of breakdown. Inspectors have far- 
reaching responsibilities for quality of product. These and 
other employees whose functions directly affect other groups 
of workmen or the general welfare of the plant can and should 
be made to feel their responsibilities with respect to maintain- 
ing their own physical functions at a high level of efficiency. 
Employees in some industries, such as the common carriers 
and other public utilities, whose operations are subject to 
public observation, frequently show great pride in the physical 
qualifications that they maintain and demonstrate in repeated 
examinations.®’ Visual requirements for a license to drive a car 
in many states have given a great impetus to such attitudes. 

Periodic retests are usually administered in the same place 
and follow the same routine as the pre-employment examina- 
tion. At designated periods, and upon due notification, an 
employee presents himself for re-examination. At that time 
he is usually interested and ready to discuss his personal health 
and efficiency and to take any steps that are advisable to 
maintain them. This feature of a visual program can well be 
inaugurated with supervisors (to set the precedent), extended 
to cranemen, truckers, and others in the field of transport 
within or outside a plant, to inspectors, to gang leaders, to 
men on hazardous jobs, and to any other group that has 
an easily recognizable visual responsibility. The interval 
between tests need not be uniform for all groups. Indeed, it 
should be determined separately for each group in proportion 
to the importance of vision in that group. 

These retests cannot be done all at once, but they can be 
distributed over a long period and thus made a small part of 
routine, rather than special, activities. This usually involves 
a separate file for each group of employees arranged in calen- 
dar order of their next examinations. Sometimes, however, 
greater economy in such testing operations can be achieved 


”Hart B. Fisher, “What Periodical Examinations Can Accomplish,” 
Naiionul Safety Netes, XXXII (Dec., 1935), pp. 83-34. 
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by consolidating them into a limited period at a specific time. 

More general vision testing among employees in a plant 
or a department may be advisable from time to time in an 
attempt to combat the losses that occur with age and to raise 
average levels of visual proficiency in the plant. Such gains 
are effected in proportion to the number of employees whose 
vision can be improved somewhat rather than to the amount 
of improvement that can be achieved in the vision of a few 
employees. It is important and economical to retain employ- 
ees with experience on the job, to “salvage” as many as 
possible of the employees whose visual proficiency has 
deteriorated, and to find other jobs for those who have become 
visually incapacitated for their present jobs. 

The immediate objective of a visual survey is to identify 
employees whose \dsual performance is low and to stimulate 
them to obtain professional attention. Since such profes- 
sional treatment requires both time and money, it becomes 
necessary to select those employees who are most in need or 
who would be most likely to be benefited by such services. 
Some of these employees can be selected on the basis of their 
own complaints or their progressive loss of proficiency on a 
job requiring visual abihty; but too often a serious visual 
deficiency will long be undetected by these means. 

Maintenance of occupational eyewear 

Any glass before an employee’s eyes should not only be the 
best glass for his needs but should be maintained in the correct 
position for maximum value. In a survey of employees in a 
steel mill only one-half of one per cent of employees showed a 
serious tendency for one eye to point shghtly higher than the 
other; but when this condition occurs it is often the forerunner 
to double vision during periods of fatigue. Among the 
employees who were not wearing glasses, .42 per cent showed 
this tendency, but among those wearing glasses, .78 per cent 
showed it. This condition can be induced by glasses that are 
not maintained level and in the correct position. Apparently 
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this fact accounts for the greater percentage of this tendency 
among employees wearing glasses. 

Employees who have obtained their glasses on prescription 
from a reputable eye man have in most instances thereby 
established contact with adequate services in adjusting and 
maintaining their glasses. But many employees do not have 
such contacts or do not make use of them frequently enough. 
A few industries have hired men permanently to supervise 
employee eyewear. Such a supervisor selects the right kinds 
of safety eyewear and fits them to an employee’s face, makes 
adjustments and repairs on all types of eyewear, makes up 
special devices for special purposes, cleans and sterilizes 
safety eyewear, and instructs employees in the use and 
maintenance of their eyewear. He does not make professional 
examinations or fill prescriptions. Such a man can pay his 
own way in a plant by the savings he effects from salvage of 
damaged goggles. The total economic saving from his w'ork 
is likely to be many times the cost. 

Employee education in vision 

It should be evident from the preceding discussion that a 
visual program for employees now in service is a phase of per- 
sonnel maintenance and therefore involves problems of 
employee training or education. Employees must be moti- 
vated to develop habits of personal maintenance, to expect to 
meet certain standards of visual proficiency, and to discover 
for themselves a source of professional eye care that can keep 
their visual proficiency at a maximum. The visual testing 
itself and the experience that it involves are important ele- 
ments in this training. The effect of survey tests as a frankly 
educational device in improvement of job performance, apart 
from any other corrective measure, has been demonstrated,®* 
and many reports of improvement in production, safety, and 


E. D. Fletcher, “Effect of Special Tests on Driving Ability,” Preliminary 
Report on Special Tests (State of California, Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Division of Drivers Licenses, 1939). ; 
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employee morale as a result of visual surveys can well be 
attributed in part at least to this factor. It is reasonable to 
expect, however, that any real improvement in job perform- 
ance due to improvement in visual proficiency will be reflected 
in improved performance on vision tests. 

A special problem in vision education is employees’ atti- 
tudes toward vision tests and visual standards. Emploj'ees 
often have only a few vague notions and many misconceptions 
as to the scope of visual functions, the nature of visual defi- 
ciencies, and the significance of optical aids. A concept 
widely in use at a former time, but still heard among older 
persons, is “weak eyes.” Glasses were for “w^eak eyes,” and 
those who wore glasses had “weak eyes.” This term no 
longer has any true or specific reference among the concepts 
of professional men and has been replaced largely in popular 
thinking by other terms. A current term, under which are 
included most problems of vision, is “visual defect” — profes- 
sional ocular services and optical aids “correct” visual defects. 
This .seems an unfortunate concept because of the universal 
resistance to admission of personal defect. A person who 
solicits ocular services and accepts optical aid for his eyes 
must go through the mental operation of admitting and 
accepting a personal defect— unless he can find some other 
rationalization for his conduct. This attitude has been 
further promoted by visual surveys and visual standards in 
employment, automobile driving, and other areas of activity, 
since those who are selected for ocular attention by these 
methods show substandard performance, and the corollary 
implication is that ocular attention is primarily if not exclu- 
sively for those with substandard or “defective” vision. 
The result of this attitude is that many workmen deny them- 
selves ocular advantages because of pride. In an attempt to 
overcome this psychological handicap to visual improvement, 
concepts of “visual efficiency” and “visual skills” have been 
popularized in recent years. 

An industrialist responsible for employee education should 
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be able to help an employee understand his visual problems 
and to appreciate the purposes of industrial vision testing so 
as to elicit maximum co-operation toward improving his 
employability. From an industrial standpoint, visual con- 
ditions are considered functionally as elements of aptitude or 
adaptability. Whether the limits in visual adaptability are 
functional, structural, or pathological is not the concern of the 
psychologist- — nor, for that matter, of anyone except the 
professional eye man. The industrial problem is to discover 
such limitations insofar as they are related to industrial 'per- 
formance and insofar as they can he determined reliably by 
simple, non-professional tests, such as those mentioned on 
page 185. These tests may be thought of as sampling 
different aspects of visual adaptability. Limitations in such 
functions are to the professional eye man symptoms of some 
basic dislocation of visual responses. To the industrialist 
they represent individual differences in visual aptitude or 
adaptability for specific job requirements. Visual aptitude, 
in the sense of adaptability, is different from aptitude as 
ordinarily defined, for visual adaptability can often be 
modified in many respects by means of spectacles, orthoptic 
training, magnifiers, microscopes, and other optical aids. 
Eyeglasses mediate between the visual demands of the job 
and the visual capacity of the worker. The end result should 
be better efficiency in activities of major importance. 

The employee can be encouraged to anticipate functional 
improvement in his visual characteristics and to look upon 
glasses or other methods of eye care as a means to this end. 
If he wishes to verify the result, after a period of re-adaptation, 
in terms of the same industrial tests that he originally failed 
to pass, he should have an opportunity to do so. 

Another problem of education in visual hygiene is the 
attitude of the employee toward using occupational eyewear 
of various types. In some instances, protective or corrective 
spectacles may be actually uncomfortable or otherwise not 
adapted to an employee's individual needs and conditions. 
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But a more general unreadiness to accept optical aids of this 
sort can be traced in part to the popular misconceptions 
previously mentioned and in part to employment policies that 
have sometimes been followed. In many industries, an 
applicant wearing glasses has been considered ineligible to 
undertake a physically active job. Surreptitious use of 
spectacles has been reported®® among workers in the building 
trades. On Jobs where ordinary spectacles are liable to 
breakage their use is certainly unsafe, not only because of the 
hazard to the wearer’s eyes but also because an employee who 
has broken his customary glasses is visually unadapted to his 
job and may therefore endanger himself and others. With 
the development of combination corrective and protective 
lense.s, or “prescription goggles,” the hazard of glasses is not 
only eliminated but eyes are actually safer behind such lenses 
than they are without them. Corrective spectacles, whether 
they ha\'e safety lenses or not, play an important part in 
progressive industry today. 

“Getting glasses” is not necessarily the answer to the 
visual needs of employees. Neither is it the right recom- 
mendation to make to employees who show substandard 
performance on industrial tests. Some basic causes of visual 
deficiency must be attacked by other means than eyeglasses, 
and many functional .deficiencies cannot be remedied by 
spectacles alone. The right recommendation is to get pro- 
fes.sional eye care: a competent examination, treatment, 
properly fitted glasses if and as prescribed, and any necessary 
after care. 


Fnuiciis K. Carroll, “Defective Eyesight in the Building Trades,” The 
BnnecA aw/ Lomfr Afagazfne, XVI, No. 3 (1940). 
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Training of Industrial Employees 


Employees must be systematically trained if they are to 
do their jobs well. No matter how carefully men have been 
selected, or how much aptitude they may have for their jobs, 
systematic training is essential if they are to reach a satisfac- 
tory level of job performance. Formerly it was standard 
practice to have training done by the foreman or supervisor 
in charge of the work. Inexperienced men were sent to the 
supervisor (or hired by him) and it was his job to see that the 
new men were given the necessary training. But just as 
modern scientific management has found that experts should 
supplement the work of the foreman in making job analyses 
and setting rates, so also management is finding that the use 
of experts in training is advantageous as a supplement to the 
work of the foreman. This does not mean that outside 
experts need necessarily do the training. Their function, 
rather, is to set up the machinery for the training to be done 
by properly qualified persons, to supervise the construction 
or writing of necessary manuals or other materials, and to 
keep in close touch with the accomplishment of the trainees 
during the instructional period. Through this procedure 
training costs of various departments and various jobs may 
be compared, and the relative efficiency of different training 
methods may be evaluated in an objective (and often finan- 
cial) manner. 

The Measurement of Training 

A comparison of training methods, or the evaluation of 
any single method, requires some means of measurement. 
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being recognized as of equal value in industrial training. 
There are several standards that may be used in measuring 
the effectiveness of training. 

Production 

Training is usually training for production, and therefore 
the success (or failure) of the training is usually indicated by 
the production achieved by the trainees at various stages of 
their training. 

In many industrial jobs the work has been time-studied, 
rates based on these studies have been set, and output or 

or earn- 


rates based on these studies have been set, and 
production of employees is indicated by production or earn- 
ings. A comparison of production from one time to another 
reveals immediately how effective the intervening training 
has been and whether new or different methods should be 
tried out. A typical example of this method has been 
reported by Blankenship and Taylor^ for the operations of 
trimming, covering, and hemming among textile workers. 
The learning curves for these three operations, as published 
by - Blankenship and Taylor, are reproduced in Figure 90 . 
In order that these curves may be comparable from one 
operation to another, the production in each ease has been 
plotted in terms of Bedaux units. These units consider the 
actual motions involved in each operation and equate these 
so that a given number of Bedaux units means a given 
amount of production, regardless of the operation involved. 
1 hus, thirty Bedaux units of production in trim min g may 

be considered equal to thirty Bedaux units in covering or 
hemming. 

It will be noted that for each operation employees with 
less than five weeks of experience produced from thirty-one 

m “Production of Vocational Proficiency 

Operations, Journal of Applied Psychology, XXII (1938), 
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to forty-one Bedaux units. With increasing experience, the 
output in each case rose until, for trimming and hemming, 
it reached sixty-nine units at the end of thirty-five weeks; 
while in the case of covering, only sixty-two units were 
reached in this length of time. It is apparent that no serious 
discrepancy in speed of learning exists among the three 
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Fig. 90 — Learning curves for three operations 
in a textile mill. 


operations studied. It will also be apparent, however, that 
if a serious discrepancy did exist, that is, if employees on any 
one of these jobs tended to lag consistently behind employees 
on the other jobs in speed of learning, an exact quantitative 
measurement of the amount of the lag would be indicated 
immediately by learning curves of this type. Such curves, 
therefore, serve the very useful purpose of providing a means 
of evaluating the successfulness of an operator-training pro- 
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gram and spotting decisively those operations in which 
training is inadequate, either in quantity or quality. 

The question may be raised as to whether such curves as 
those in Figure 90 indicate the effect ot training or the effect 
of experience on the job. The answer depends on the type of 
activity that has taken place during the period studied. 
Obviously, if no formal training has been given and each 


WEEKS 

Fio. 9i— Learning curve of hosiery loopers. (By courtesy of J. D. Boyd, 
Personnel Director, Melrose Hosiery, High Point, N. Carolina.) 


operator has been left free to pick up the “tricks of the trade” 
in whatever way he or she can, the curves would indicate only 
the improvement due to experience. On the other hand, if 
formal training has been given systematically over a period of 
weeks, the curves will indicate the amount of improvement 
in job performance occurring as a result of the training and 
experience. The curves simply show the change in job per- 
formance that takes place. Wliether this change is due to 
training or experience or to a combination of these factors can 
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be decided only in the light of a complete knowledge of the 
conditions under which the operators have been working. 
But when the curves for a given operation are available, 
together with a knowledge of the working conditions, it is 
possible to evaluate in objective and accurate terms the 
effectiveness of the method that has been used in training 
new operators. 

A similar curve showing the relationship between produc- 
tion and experience on the job of looping in a hosiery mill has 
been reproduced on page 18 in connection with the discussion 
on individual differences among operators at different stages 
of the learning process. Another curve of learning for hosiery 
looping from another plant is reproduced in Figure 91 , a copy 
of which is given to all new employees on this particular job 
in this plant. Although these curves have not been graphed 
in terms of Bedaux units, the general principles involved in 
their construction are the same as those just discussed. 

Production time required to do the job 

It is sometimes more convenient to measure the effective- 
ness of training in terms of the reduction in time required for 
the job as the training progresses. 

An excellent example of the application of this method to 
the evaluation of a job-training program has been published 
by Greenly.^ Figure 92 , reproduced from Greenly ’s article, 
shows the reduction in time required to change the knives on 
a flying shears following a program of job training dealing 
with this operation. The graph shows that the average time 
required for the operation for the year preceding the instal- 
lation of the training program was twenty-nine minutes. 
Immediately after the training was undertaken a drop in the 
time required for the operation is apparent. This drop 
continued for three successive months, at the end of which 


“ R. J. Greenly, Job Training/' Natioml Association of Manufacturers Labor 
Relations Bulletin^ No. 35 pp. b-S, 
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time the operation required an average time of only eighteen 
minutes. From a graph of this type it is a simple matter to 
compute the dollars-and-cents savings effected by such a 
job-training program. In this instance the twelve minutes 
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Km. 92— Effect of a job training program on the time required to cliange knives 

■ «i a flying shoarn. 

saved times the minutes labor cost times the average number 
of changes resulted in a saving of $1740 per month or $20,880 
per year. 

Number of operators meeting production standard 

Where production standards have been set, a measure of 
the effectiveness of training is the number (or percentage) 
of trainees who meet the standard after a given period of 
training. If a new training program is initiated, its value may 
be checked by a comparison of the percentage of operators 
who meet production standards after a given period of time 
with the corresponding percentage of operators who had met 
the standard after the same period of training under the 
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previous program. This method of measuring the effective- 
ness of training is illustrated in Figure 93, published by 
Lawshe.® In this figure the bar graphs indicate the per- 
centages of operators meeting a given production quota after- 
four and after eight weeks of training. The bars show the 
results for a group of operators in a new training program and 
for a group not in the program. It is apparent that operators 
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fflM 48 OPERATORS IN PROGRAM 

Fig, 93—Effect of an “induction” program upon per cent of 
employees engaged in a record press operation who met production 
standards after four and eight weeks, respectively. (Figures 93 
to 98, inclusive, are reproduced by courtesy of Factory Manage- 
meTvt and Maintenance from C. H. Lawshe, Jr*, “Eight Ways to 
Check the Value of a Training Program,” Factory Management 
arid Jfamienance, May, 1945, pp. 117-120.) 

in the program excel those who are not, both at the end of four 
weeks and at the end of eight weeks. 

Increase in learning rate 

Comparison of the learning curves for an operation under 
two sets of learning conditions provides another means of 
evaluating the relative effectiveness of two training programs. 
Such a comparison is shown in Figure 94 from Lawshe.^ In 
Figure 94 are plotted the earnings of apprentices at the end of 
eight, successive six-month periods under a piece-work method 
of payment, in comparison with earnings at corresponding 
periods of a group of apprentices paid the customary contract 


® C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “ Eight Ways to Cheek the Valueof a Training Program,’ 

Factory M anageinent and Maintenance^ May, 1945, pp. 117-120. 
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rates. It will be noted that under the piece-work plan, the 
apprentices are earning the same amount at the end of thirty 
months (five six-month periods) as the apprentices under 
customary contract rates earn after forty-two months. 
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-Fiq. 94 — Production of apprentices paid on an incentive plan 
in comparison with those paid customary contract rates. 

Decrease in breakage or use of consumable supplies 

If two training methods result in a significant difference in 
use of. tools, parts, and other consumable supplies, the method 
involving the smaller use of supplies is ordinarily the better 
one. This quantitative method of measuring the effective- 
ness of training is illustrated in Figure 95.® The operators 
whose work is charted were on the job of cutting small 
tungsten discs on a machine using a rotary abrasive cutting 
wheel. One of the major costs of the operation was the use 
and replacement of these wheels. In Figure 95 the horizontal 
<lotted lines show the per cent of wheels broken by previous 
employees, who were not in the training program, at the end 
of eight weeks, twenty weeks, and thirty-six weeks, respec- 
tively. It is apparent from the chart that in each case the 

® L. Ci. Liiulahl, “ Movement Analysis sis an Industrial Training Method ” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX (1945), pp. 420-436. 
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trainees broke fewer abrasive wheels than did previous 
operators at the end of equal periods on the job. 



WEEKS OF TRAINING 

Fia. 95 — Decrease in abrasive wheel usage of trainee group in comparison 
with present employees of varying amounts of experience. 

Reduction in number of accidents 

In many plants and on many operations, accident pre- 
vention is one of the basic matters covered by a training 
program. In such situations, a means of measuring the 


DID NOT ATTEND 


3.2 


DID ATTEND 

DECREASE OF 19% 

Fig. 96— -Comparison of accident exjierience during first 
30 days of employment of employees attending a vestibule 
training program and employees broken in “on the floor.” 

effectiveness of training may be found in a comparison of acci- 
dent experience data before and after the beginning of a new 
training program. This type of measurement is illustrated 
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in Figure 96 from Lawshe.® In this chart are plotted the 
percentage of employees having one or more accidents during 
their first 30 days on the job. The top bar is based on the 
record of the last 70 employees broken in “on the floor,” 
while the lower bar is based on that of the first 70 employees 
to go through a new vestibule training school. 

Reduction in absenteeism 

A similar measurement of the effectiveness of training may 
often be obtained from records of absenteeism. This method 
is illustrated in Figure 97, also from Lawshe.’ During the 


DID NOT 
ATTEND 

DID attend! 


5.1 


DECREASE OF 51% 

Fig. 97 — Comparison of absenteeism during first 30 days of 
employment of employees attending a vestibule school and 
employees broken in “on the floor.” 

first 30 days of work for each group, there was a total of 152 
days of absence among those who were trained on the floor, 
in contrast with a total of only 74 days of absence among those 
who had the vestibule training. 

Reduction of labor turnover 

The expense of training new men is usually a significant 
part of production costs. Other things being equal, a training 


DID NOT 
ATTEND 

DID attend! 


13% 


, DECREASE Of 55% 

Fig. 9B"-Comparison of terminations before 30 days of 
eniployment of employees attending vestibule school and 
employees broken in “on the floor.” 

program that keeps labor turnover at a minimum should be 
sought. A further measurement of the effectiveness of the 

FI.*i,wshe, op, di,-. 
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vestibul© school referred to above was obtained from data on 
turnover before and after the school was inaugurated. These 
results are graphed in Figure 98 , from Lawshe.® 

Company policy and technical information 

To measure the effect of training in terms of immediate 
monetary savings, using one or more of the indices described 
above, is not always possible. When that is the case it does 
not mean, however, that measurement is impossible. On the 
contrary, measurement may often be made of the effective- 
ness of training in such matters as company policy, knowledge 
of job, technical information, and so on, by means of specially 
constructed tests. For example, many industries devote 
a considerable amount of attention to supervisory training 
conferences. Such conferences frequently emphasize the 
importance of company pohcy and devote a considerable 
amount of time to instructing supervisors in ways of handling 
numerous kinds of problems, the solution of which requires 
a knowledge of company policy. It is not necessary to 
assume that such conferences implant the necessary or 
desired information in the mind of the supervisor, nor is it 
necessary to rely upon the supervisors’ answers to such ques- 
tions as, “Have these conferences improved your ability to 
handle situations?” in order to find out whether the confer- 
ences have actually had the desired effect. A more satisfac- 
tory method of evaluating such conferences is to resort to the 
general principle of measurement. Such measurement can 
readily be made by means of specially constructed true-false 
or multiple-choice questions that cover thoroughly the sub- 
ject matter of the conferences and that determine in quantita- 
tive terms just what the supervisors know and do not know 
about the subject matter before and after the conferences 
have been held. Typical examples of the kind of questions 


^ Lawshe, op. cit 
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that may be used for this purpose have been published by 
Mapel.® 

If an employee is called out for work at 8:00 p.m. because of a 
vacancy in a position regularly filled by another employee, and he 
works until 12:00 p.m., he should be paid for: 

1. 4 hours work. 

2. 5 hours work. 

3. 6 hours work. 

4. 8 hours work. 

In department “A” there are three shears; John Jones is first 
helper on No. 1 shear, who, due to sickness of the shearman, has 
acquired two weeks experience as a shearman. Several months 
later a vacancy e.xists in the shearman’s position. First chance at 
the vacancy should be given to: 

1. John Jones. 

2. The first helper with the longest departmental service. 

3. First helper with the greatest plant service. 

4. The first helper with the longest service where combined fac- 
tors are relatively equal. 

Questions such as these result in a measMremejif— not an 
estimate or a guess— -that reveals whether the men who have 
been trained actually have achieved an increased understand- 
ing of company policy and the union contract. 

Questions of this general form may be used in still other 
areas of training to determine the effectiveness of instruction. 
Many industries have in-service training that covers technical 
information or content peculiar to their individual industries. 
The trade of pipe fitting, for example, though many of its 
details are common in various industries, often involves 
certain particular information of a technical nature that is 
required of the pipe fitters in a given industrial plant. If 
training covering this specific technical information has been 
given, it is only reasonable for management to ask whether 


* K. B. Mapel, “Stimulating Employee Self-Improvement,” Personnel Jo«r- 
nn/, XIX (1941), pp. 316-324. 
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the training has been effective. This can be determined by 
such questions as the following, taken from a typical test used 
in a large steel mill: 

The correct pressure to use when unloading an acid tank car is 
(1) 27 (2) 36 (3) 64 (4) 90 pounds. ( ) 

The correct pressure to use when unloading an oil tank car is 
(1) 27 (2) 36 (3) 64 (4) 90 pounds. ( ) 

Oil and grease must be kept out of a pipe used for explosive 
materials because (1) contaminated gases do not burn so well, (2) 
an explosion will result, (3) it will cause clogging of the burners, (4) 
it makes repair work more difficult. ( ) 

City water lines should not be connected to mill water lines 
because (1) this would contaminate the city water, (2) city water is 
more expensive and should be used for drinking only, (3) the chlorine 
in the city water would damage machinery and steel product, (4) 
mill water is under high pressure and this would burst the city water 
lines. ( ) 

The foregoing illustrations will suffice to show that what- 
ever may be the subject matter of industrial training it is 
possible to devise some sort of quantitative method to measure 
its effect. The measurement may involve any one or several 
of the methods discussed, and in some instances it is, indeed, 
desirable to utilize several to measure the effectiveness of 
training. Management need no longer accept a training 
program on faith or because of someone’s flowery statements 
about the presumed value of the program. The application 
of psychological measurement makes it possible to evaluate 
training objectively. Without such measurement, there is 
no way of knowing whether the training is worth what it costs, 
or, indeed, whether it is worth anything at all. 

Types of Training 

Job training of present employees 

Modern industry is in a process of continuous technologi- 
cal change. No matter how well an employee may be able 
to do his work today, tomorrow he may find his job so changed 
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that additional training is needed if he is to remain efficient. 
Continuous job training is a necessary corollary of continuous 
technological change. Job training to keep pre.sent employ- 
ees efficient on their jobs was formerly conducted by super- 
visors. The ever-increasing complexity of industrial processes 
has caused the supervisor to become less and less able to cope 
with the technical phases of this training. In 1916, nearly 
any handy man wdth a few tools could do a reasonably satis- 
factory job of repairing his own automobile, even to the point 
of overhauling the motor. But the modern automobile has 
become so complex that a mechanic without specific training 
in the particular adjustments and tolerances recommended 
by the factory is quite unlikely to accomplish anything like a 
sati.sfactory job of overhauling. This problem has been met 
by supplying factory-trained mechanics and specially pre- 
pared manuals, and by offering refre'sher courses to cover new 
developments. 

Modern industry finds itself in a position similar to that of 
the automobile service station. No longer can any mechan- 
ically minded man be expected to perform satisfactorily in 
the operation of producing units. And no longer is the fore- 
man able to analyze for himself the intricacies of the machines 
and to train new operators without outside help. This 
situation has resulted in the development of training as a new 
branch of management. The job trainer is essentially a man 
who has been “factory trained” in the maintenance or 
operation, or both, of certain producing units. His job is to 
relay this information by specific training to the employees 
who are to operate these units. Ordinarily the job trainer 
is not responsible for production and often he is responsible 
only indirectly to the foreman or supervisor who is in direct 
charge of production. In one sense, he is an “outsider,” 
just as the industrial engineer, the safety expert, and the 
personnel manager are “outsiders.” But this does not mean 
that he should have little contact with the supervisor. He 
should, indeed, make every effort to develop a co-operative 
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working arrangement with the supervisors of those depart- 
ments in which he is doing training. He is not ordinarily 
allocated for any long period of time to a single department. 
His job is to work as frequently and for as long periods as are 
necessary in various departments as an expert who brings 
technical information and skill to the trainees. 

The effectiveness of a well-organized program of job train- 
ing may be inferred from an inspection of Figure 92, which 
has been discussed previously. In this instance the improve- 
ment in job performance was directly traceable to the activi- 
ties of job trainers who had been assigned to these specific jobs. 

The sources of information for the job trainer himself are 
varied. In some instances it may be desirable for him to 
spend a period of time in the factory in which the machine 
itself is manufactured. By so doing he often learns many 
things about the operation of the machine that could be 
learned only with great difficulty, if at all, without this 
factory experience. It is often desirable for the job trainer to 
work in close co-operation with the industrial engineering 
department. By motion-study analysis it is often possible 
to change the work pattern so that the actual number of 
motions or complexity of motions in performing the job is 
considerably reduced. In nearly every instance it is advisable 
to have the trainer work as a iramer while he is on this job and 
not partly as a trainer and partly as a producer. The 
illustration cited in Chapter 9 on the training of inspectors 
typifies the difficulties often experienced when training is 
offered by an employee who also is responsible for certain 
production. Of course it is often impossible to allocate any 
man or men permanently to the job of training. When the 
training has been completed, the job trainer often returns to 
his former activities, either as a producer or a supervisor. 
But usually it is advisable for him to function as a trainer 
when he is doing training and as an operator or supervisor 
when he is not doing training, and not attempt to do both 
jobs at the same time. 
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The value of job training is so great that just prior to and 
during World War IT one division of the Office of Production 
Management was maintained specifically to assist industry in 
setting up and administering such training. This organiza- 
tion was known as the Training Within Industry (TWI) 
Division of the Advisory Commission to the Council on 
National Defense. It arranged for the publication and dis- 
tribution of numerous materials, typical of which is the. Man- 
ual on Job Instruction^® of the Western Electric Company. 

Job training of new employees 

A great deal has been said in the early part of this book 
concerning the magnitude and significance of individual 
differences in employee productivity. It was emphasized 
that these differences are often due to individual differences 
in employee capacity for the job, which is measurable by 
appropriate tests at the time of hiring or placement. But 
it should also be recognized that individual differences in 
employee productivity are often due in large part to differ- 
ences in the training that employees have been given. Sea- 
shore“ has pointed out that at least three basic factors may 
cause individual differences in human abilities. These factors 
are : differences in biological bases of performance, differences 
in the amount of previous training, and differences in the 
particular work methods that are adopted by each individual 
during the learning period. If several new employees are 
started simultaneously upon a new job that is somewhat 
complex in nature, and if these employees are not given 
identical and standardized instruction in the operations of 
that job, it is quite unlikely that all will be equally skillful 
in adopting the most satisfactory work methods. It is 
exactly as if a number of persons start simultaneously, without 


^°Job Instruction: A Manual for Shop Supervisors and Instructors (Western 
Electric Company, 1940). 

R. H, Seashore, '^Work Methods: An Often Neglected Factor Underlying 
Individual Diteences/' Psychological Review, XLVI (1939), pp. 123-141. 
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instruction, to learn the operation of a typewriter. Some, if 
not most, persons in this situation will adopt the so-called 
“hunt and peck” system, because this system is easily under- 
stood even without instruction and because it results almost 
at once in some evidence of accomplishment. A few, perhaps, 
who take the trouble to study the nature of the problem and 
thus become famihar with the fact that the touch system 
exists, and who are willing to sacrifice immediate evidence of 
accomplishment in favor of a learning procedure that even- 
tually will result in considerably greater accomplishment, will 
not attempt the hunt-and-peck system at all but will start 
immediately to learn the touch system. After a period of 
time, say three months, those who learn the touch system will 
be many times more able to operate a typewriter in terms of 
both speed and accuracy than those who followed the more 
immediately apparent method of “hunting and pecking.” 
With full recognition of the greater efficiency of the touch 
system, every commercial school supervises the training of 
students in typing so that all are taught the more desirable 
method. To facilitate the instruction, use is made of such 
devices as the blank keyboard to insure adherence to the 
preferred method and to avoid any relapse, even temporarily, 
to an undesirable method. 

In many ways, performance on an industrial job is similar 
to typing. If employees are placed upon a new job without 
formal instruction in the operation of the job, each will 
adopt a method of work that is determined by (1) his insight 
into what is right and what is wrong, (2) his willingness to 
forego immediate accomplishment for greater later accom- 
plishment, and (3) what he is able to observe of the activities 
of other employees on the same job. Management should 
not expect a new employee to have very much of the first 
factor mentioned above, that is, insight into improved work 
methods. Such insight comes only as a result of extended 
study in the field of motion analysis, the use of special equip- 
ment for performing motion analyses, and a considerable 
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amount of specific study of each job. Neither should manage- 
ment expect employees to have very much of the second 
factor mentioned above. Each employee when placed on 
a new job assumes, if he is not instructed otherwise, that he is 
expected to obtain some production immediately upon that 
job. It would often be unwise, if not fatal, for him to attempt 
to teach himself a method that would result in no production 
for a period of four or five weeks, even if it were possible for 
him to do so. Management, on the other hand, should 
certainly not expect employees to have the time, training, or 
inclination to carry on a prolonged study of the job before 
attempting to acliieve some production. For these reasons 
new employees will, in the vast majority of cases, adopt an 
inferior method of job performance if they are not subjected 
to a formal program of instruction. They will use work 
methods, to use Seashore’s terminology, that will become 
fixed in the form of work habits that result in generally low 
production and that later must be unlearned before proper 
methods can be instituted. 

This situation can largely be offset by a program of job 
training organized so that every new employee is taught from 
the outset the proper way to do his job. The job trainer must 
be a man who is thoroughly acquainted with motion study and 
who either has conducted motion studies of the job or has 
available such motion studies from the industrial engineering 
department. He must be a man who is able to teach the 
proper method to the new employees. The ability to teach 
presupposes something more than personal skill which he 
himself may possess. He must be both able and willing to 
explain the approved methods, be patient while methods are 
being understood and followed, and be willing to devote 
considerable energy to the encouragement of employees during 
those periods in the learning process when little or no improve- 
ment or accomplishment seems apparent to the learners 
themselves. For example, reference to Figure 12 on page 
18 will show' that the average looper in the hosiery industry 
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reaches what is called a plateau in learning frona the seventh 
to the twelfth month on the job. During this plateau period 
little if any improvement in production is attained and as a 
result many employees, feeling that they have attained 
the limit of their production and being unsatisfied with their 
earnings, are likely to quit the job. A considerable invest- 


LEARNING 

^accept suggestions from instructor, or from ex- 
perienced operators. j 

Assume that you are a learner until the end of the 
full period of six months (960 hrs.), especially dur- 
ing the last half of period try to correct faulty posi- 
tion, bad habits, unnecessary random movements, etc. 
Below is a **looper curve,*’ made from actual experi- 
ences of learners in Melrose. 

Sometime after the 8th week (it may happen as late 
as 12th week) you will reach a “plateau,*’ or leveling 
off period. This is to be expected. This period is 
very IMPORTANT, even though you do not gain 
dozens as fast as before. 

There should be no absence from work during this 
time especially. 

Lost time during any part of learning period delays 
progress. 


TO LOOP 

Normally this plateau should not last longer than 
four weeks. 

You will find that when you start to leave the pla- 
teau you will probably make greater progress than 
before you reached plateau • 

Try to make a dozen more today than yesterday 
Hold yourself to a goal. 

If work changes during learning period, you may 
lose dozens; do not become discouraged. Also some 
days you will make more than other days; the num- 
ber of dozens will change slightly, but the general 
trend will be upward. 

Do not let ’‘making the code’’ be your goal; a good 
operator will greatly exceed the “code.** 

On 30 pt., learner will be slower during early weeks, 
plateau will come later, final dozens less. Oonfer 
with your foreman. 



Fig, 99 — Training material distributed to new loopers as a part of the training 
program of the Melrose Hosiery Company, (Courtesy of J. D. Boyd, Personnel 
Director, Melrose Hosiery, High Point, N. Carolina.) 


ment is required by the company to bring an employee up to 
this level of performance. If an employee decides to quit 
at this point, the investment is largely wasted. One of the 
functions of the job trainer, then, is to keep the employees 
on the job until this plateau is passed. To do this requires a 
knowledge of the existence of the plateau and ability to explain 
it to the employees. 
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One device used by the trainers in a hosiery plant 
as an aid in teaching new loopers is illustrated in Figure 99 
and Figure 100. The facts given on these cards, which are 
distributed to the new employees, serve to emphasize a 
number of points that facilitate learning the operation of 
looping. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM EXPERIENCED OPERATORS 

Establish friendly, congemal relations with instructor a n d f e 1 1 o w workers. Everyone 
wants to help you succeed. Do not try to learn too fast. Be patient. Learn a little at a time 


WHAT TO BO 

1. POSITION. Try to relax. Some loopers 
urge that you sit erect, feet on floor with 
ankles crossed. Adjust chair to machine 
so that eyes meet& points evenly. 

2 HOLDING THE WORK. Hold loofsely 
with thumb and index fingers of both 
hands. Some say use as many fingers 
as possible so as to hold lots of stitches 
in line that they may be pushed on with 
opposite fingers. The thumb is most im- 
portant. 

3 LEARN THE STITCH FIRST. Learn to 
put on stitches while machine is operat- 
ing very slowly. 

4. TURNING CORNER. Be sure to turn the 
first conier right and the last will be 
okay, Put on about third of sock, then 
turn corner by slipping stitches off with 
thumb and finger until directly in cor- 
ner, then put top stitch over bottom 
stitch, wmen comer has been turned, 
continue to put on first side, then finish 

5 


6. SEE HOW FAST you can pick up a sock 
after one sock is finished. 

7 AFTER LEARNING, time yourself oc- 
casionally by dozens. 

8. FORM THE HABIT, from the beginning, 
of inspecting your own work; at least 
two sock out of each dozen looped. 

SOME BON»TS 

Don't force work on, let it slip on "natural- 


ly" 

Don't pull up or down, just be sure work is 
on the looping machine points "good." 

Don t hold work tight; this tires hands. 
Dont worry about how many dozens you 
should make, just keep at it. ' 

Some say don't change hands when you 
turn corners. ^ 

Don't put the right hand underneath the 

Cou,p, w w froduclion. Insofar as Possible everyone 

at Melrose wants good, congenial work conditions in the shop, ^ 


Fig. 100— Further training material distributed to new loopers as a part of 
rile training program of the Melrose Hosiery Company. (Courtesy of J. B. Bovd 
Fersonnel Director, Melrose Hosiery, High Point, N. Carolina.) * ’ 

Job analysis for training 

On page 28 several types of job analysis were defined. 
One of these is job analysis for training purposes. In this 
type of job analysis, a specific statement of steps to follow in 
performing the job is prepared for use of the trainer (either 
job trainer or supervisor). An example of this type of job 

Reproduced with permission of J. D. Boyd, Personnel Director of the 

■ M'eirDie Hosiery Mills. 
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— — DEPARTMENT- 


PAYROLL^ JOBS WITHIN DEPARTMENT 



Fig* 101— Card for listing payroll jobs within the department. (Courtesy of 
C. H. Lawshe, «Tr.j Purdue University.) 


DRUi PHBSS OPmfOH 

ooo« 

1 
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2 

DEPARTMENT 



UNIT OPERATIONS PERFORMED 


Start and rtop naohlna 

Olftaa# oil« aad oaro for maohino 


Adjxuit apaada and feada 


sat' op worie ia , vlaa , , 


G^iad a drill 


sat up a drill (cliaeac> aookat 


Drill ro 


Drill finisD, lialas to aiza - tbrougflx 



iritk and vitbout attaolmaixt 


tap witk fixt 


Comtarbora 


r 

Drill witlx jig 


Spot faoiog 

B 

Drill caatlng witb core drill 

so 

l.appiag 


Fig. 102^ — Card for listing specific activities of a man on the job. (Courtesy of 
C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) 
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One device used by the trainers in a hosiery plants 
as an aid in teaching new loopers is illustrated in Figure 99 
and Figure 100. The facts given on these cards, which are 
distributed to the new employees, serve to emphasize a 
number of points that facilitate learning the operation of 
looping. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM EXPERIENCED OPERATORS 
Esiablish friendly^ congmtd relations with instructor a n d fe l loiv workers. Everyone 
wants to help yon succeed. Do not try to learn too fast. Be patient. Learn a little at a time 


WH AT TO DO 

POSITION. Try to relax. Some loopers 
urge that you sit erect, feet on floor with 
ankles crossed. Adjust chair to machine 
so that eyes meets points evenly. 
HOLDING THE WORK. Hold loosely 
with thumb and index fingers of both 
hands. Some say use as many fingers 
as possible so as to hold lots of stitches 
in line that they may be pushed on with 
opposite fingers. The thumb is most im- 
portant 

LEARN THE STITCH FIRST. Learn to 
put on stitches while machine is operat- 
ing very slowly, 

TURNING CORNER. Be sure to turn the 
first comer right and the last will be 
okay. Put on about Hiird of sock, then 
turn corner by sli|:^>ing stitches off with 
thumb and finger until directly in cor- 
ner, then put top stitch over bottom 
stitch. When comer has been turned, 
continue to put on first side, then finish 
back side until complete sock is looped. 
KEEP YOUE MIND on' your woHt. 


6. SEE HOW FAST you can pick up a sock 
after one sock is finished. 

7 AFTER LEARNING, time yourself oc- 
casionally by dozens. 

8. FORM THE HABIT, from the beginning, 
of inspecting your own work; at least 
two sock out of each dozen looped. 

SOME DONTS 

Don't force work on, let it slip on “natural- 
ly”, ' 

Don't pull up or down, just be sure work is 
on the looping machine points “good." 

Don't hold work tight; this tires hands. 
Don't worry about how many dozens you 
should make, just keep at it. 

Some say don't change hands when you 
turn corners. 

Don’t put the right hand underneath the 
looper; this is a waste of time. (Applies to 
right-hand loopers.) 

Don’t try to hurry ; make speed by working 
steadily. Try to gain some each day. 


Gossip, had jeelin^t, emotional nbseis interfere with production. Insofar as possible everyone 
at Melrose wants good, congenial work conditions in the shop. 


Fiu. lOD—Further training material distributed to new loopers as a part of 
the training program of the Melrose Hosiery Company. (Courtesy of J. D. Boyd, 
Personnel Director, Melrose Hosiery, High Point, N. Carolina.) 

Job analysis lor training 

Oa page 28 several types of job analysis were defined. 
One of these is job analysis for training purposes. In this 
type of job analysis, a specific statement of steps to follow in 
performing the job is prepared for use of the trainer (either 
job trainer or supervisor). An example of this type of job 


“ Reproduced with permission o{ J. D. Boyd, Persomiel Director of the 

. Melrose Hosiery MilJs. , , 
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Fig. 101 — Card for listing payroll jobs within the department. (Courtesy of 
C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) 


PAYROLL JOB 


uaiix PHBSS OPSBASOa 


start aad atop naoMaa 


Qleaa., oil, and care for naohlaxe 
Adjnat apaada and fooda 


sat irark: in viaa 


-.Gri&d a drill 


sat up a drill (otauolCt aookat) 


prill ro 


SKcill tinifii iiolaa ta aiae - tbrougid 


prill witis jig 


prill oaatlag with, oora drill 


PURDUE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING MATERIALS 

D«¥ISION OF 8»P<!ATION AN» AWF*».t«tt HiVCMOtOOr— FUBOWB WNI»B»*ltY 


Fia. 102 — Card lor listing specific activities of a man on the job. (Courtesy of 
C. li. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) 





















INDUSTRY. 


OrERATlNO STEPS 


RURDUC INDUSTRIAL TRAINING MATERIALS 
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analysis for a specific job is given in Table 21. This example 
is a specific break-down of “What to do” and “How to do 
it” for an operation of the United States Eubber Company. 

A further illustration of materials that may be used effec- 
tively in making a job analysis for training purposes is given 


in Figures 101 to 103. Three series of these cards are pre- 
pared. On an A Card, illustrated in Figure 101, are listed all 
payroll jobs in the department. For each of these jobs a 
B Card, illustrated in Figure 102, is prepared. On this card 
is listed every operation that is performed by a man on this 
job. For each operation a C Card, illustrated in Figure 
103, is prepared. When the analysis is complete for any given 
job, there will be as many C Cards for that job as there are 
operations to be performed. The C Cards thus become the 
training manual for the job. A careful use of this kind of 
analysis in training new employees avoids many omissions in 
the training that are almost certain to be made if some 
sj'stematic procedure is not followed. An application of this 


UNIT OPERATION- 


PAYROLL 


Botag^ arll3L ol^araagoa liolea tbroxig^ 
Prill pr »08 operator 


-CARD NO— 
.--6-78*083 


.DEPARTMENT- 


ESSENTIA!- KEIJ^TEO INFORMATION 


> Ssotirs Material 

I Sfiours tools, la^ oixt woz^ 

» OsAter woric aocordl&g; to instruotioos 
, fit drill la slooTo 
) Blaoo drill and aXsoTS in K|>iadle 

> vp Job i3i Ti8« or strsp olaops 

> l4Ja®t tablo 

» Start. laaojilas 
t $tart aiaodiae in oporatioa 

> Lower drill witb. band lover to worlc 

r Oeater up worlc* oleop to table, set stop 

> SS 4 pig!» aatomatio feed, apply coolant 

> prill bole tbrougbi 
» paok; iGi> drill 

, Stop maobina 
, Bemore wozic 

, Bamore drill and aleeTe iron spizidld 
, Rfliaov# drill from sleeve 
k Oleazi press 


. pamilarla® trainee witbL layout 
I Baqplain tool and supply sjstm . 

. Kxp3anation of shop routine 
> Safaty preoautiozui . 

1* aezzeral zrules 
Zt Macblzw and aooessorios wim 
rougb drilling 
3» ParsozuO. safaty 
Lubrication of macbdne 
Trade terms 
Blue print reading 
Speeds and feeds 
SeleotlozL of drill 


Fig. 103 — Card for listing the detailed steps and related inlorwmtioix necessary 
for performing each part of the job. (Courtesy of C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue 
(Tniversity.) 
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TABLE 21 

How TO Prepare the Strip or Foxing Calender for Operation 
Step What to Do How to Do It 


1. Advise mill man. of first com- 
pound required 

2. Advise take-off crew of type of 
material being processed. 


3, See that correct engraved roll is in 
(^lender. 


4, Apply heat on all four rolls. 


5. See that all moving parts are free. 


6. Start machine and test safety de- 
vices. 


7, Apply heat on next roll required. 


8. Place cutting bar on calender (if 
running strips or foxing). 


9. Adjust boards at back of feed rolls 
#1 and #2. 


a. Check ticket. 

b. Indicate type and approximate 
quantity of run. 

a. Check list. 

2>, Indicate type and approximate 
quantity of run. 

c. Indicate whether boards or rolls will 
be used. 

a. Check list. 

h. The #4 roll is intcrchang<‘ahle to 
obtain correct engraved rublier 
surface. 

c. See breakdown titled “How to 
Change a Calender Roll.” 

a. Be sure couplings are fastened. 

b. Open individual valves for laich 
caiender roll. 

c. More steam on rolls //3 and fl. 

d. Less steam on rolls §\ uml f2. 

a. Be sure static dis<diarges out of 
way. 

h. Be sure no foreign objcnd is mutr the 
bite of the calender rolls on t he drive 
gears. 

a. Start motor (usually a separate but- 
ton). 

h. Push starting button on ctuit rai 
panel, 

r. Decrease speed to slowest speed — as 
soon as calender starts. 

d. Pull safety stop cable from both 
sides of machine. 

€. Test stop button on control panel. 

a. Check ticket. 

b. Locate next roll on storage rack. 

€. Apply heat at storage rack. 

a. Check ticket, 

h. See that correct cutting bar is in 
place on the calender above roll #6. 

c. See that cutters are in “no cut” 
position, 'blog” released and lever 
up. 

a. Set slightly narrower than desired 
width of ffnished calendered stock. 
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TABLE 21 — Continued 

Step What to Do How to Do It 

10. See that rolls are cleaii. a. Cieaa surface with gasoline and 

cloth. 

h. Clean excess grease and oil from 
edges of rolls. 

c. Be sure all rubber scrap removed 
from crevices at edges of rolls. 

1 1. Cheek to see that calender crew is a. Warming mill man has proper stock 

nmdy for nm. at correct temperature. 

&. Take-off crew has correct reels or 
boards. 

method of job analysis for a specific operation is given in 
Table 21. 

Another type of Job analysis for training purposes is 
illustrated by the work of Lindahl, “ who set up a simple 
graphic recording apparatus to show the stroke pattern 


AfACHINe TABLE 


A AM 


liG. 1()4 Schematic drawing of apparatus used in obtaining graphic records of job 
fierformance in cutting, discs with a foot-operated abrasive wheel. 

followed in cutting tungsten discs. The machine studied 
made use of a rotating abrasive wheel that is lowered by means 
of a foot pedal to cut off a disc. After the disc has been cut, 
the foot pressure is released, the abrasive pressure is relieved, 
the abrasive wheel rises, the tungsten rod advances, and the 

By permission of the Personnel and Training Section of the United States 

Rubber Company, New York, Nw York. 

Liudfthl, dl , . , 
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machine is ready for a repetition of the cutting cycle. The 
recording apparatus used by Lindahl is illustrated in Figure 
104. Identification of the various parts of the cutting cycle 
is shown in Figure 105. 

The cutting patterns found 
at various stages of training 
in the performance of a typi- 
cal trainee are illustrated in 
Figure 106. By using this 
simple equipment to show 
trainees the specific errors 

S Ct/TT/m CYCI£~A 
'^TO/>/^£V£/^SAL 
T/m 1 

] I ^W/i££L j 

// / U Cl £A/tAAfC£ I 


9 HOURS 


48 MOORS 


OW-TH£OUCH- 


I XBorroM R£V£nsAL \ yj 

v, 239 MOORS 

Fig. 105 — Identification of vari- Fra* 106— -Records of performance 

ous parts of the cutting cycle as of a trainee at various stages of his 

shown by the graphic record attained experience on the job. 

with the apparatus shown in Fig. 104. 

they were making in their cutting cycles, Lindahl was able to 
improve the quantity and quality of yrork at various stages of 
training, and also to decrease the use of abrasive wheels. 

Other training techniques 

A technique used by the armed forces with great success 
during World War II is the tachistoscopic airplane recognition 
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training. This approach, founded upon the basic work of 
Renshaw,^® involves presentation of stimuli for a very brief 
period (often tV of a second or less). By use of this method, 
subjects have been taught to see and identify distinguishing 
features of objects or forms when the “flash” presentations 
are reduced to an exceedingly small fraction of a second. In 
fact, Renshaw found that when trained by this method 
ordinary people rapidly achieve a degree of skill heretofore 
considered genius. The application of this approach to 
aircraft recognition training has been described by Terrell.^® 
Although this method of training has apparently not been 
used extensively in industry, it would seem to offer real 
possibilities for certain types of training, particularly on such 
jobs as inspection for appearance. 

The use of films, slides, and other visual aids is another 
technique that has been used successfully in certain types of 
industrial training. VanderMeer^'^ reports a study in which 
sound films were used in the training of engine lathe operators. 
He found a significant superiority in the operators trained 
by this method when compared with those trained by tradi- 
tional methods. 

The job trainer has many responsibilities in addition to 
instruction in the specific routine of job performance. 
Often he is the only man with whom the new employees are in 
daily contact. The impressions of the company which they 
form in the early stages of their employment, and which often 
remain with them as long as they remain employees, are often 
largely dependent upon their reactions to the job trainer. 
He must be able to explain company policy to the employees 


“ S. Renshaw, “The Visual Perception and Reproduction of Forms by 
Taohiatoscopic Methods,” Jovmal of Pspchohsn/r X3C (1945), pp. 217-282. 

“ C. M. Terrell, “Recognition Training in the Army Air Forces,” Military 
Rmm, Fort Leavenworth, XXIV (1945), pp. 40-43. 

" A. W. VanderMeer, “The Economy of Time in Industrie Training: An 
Experimental Study of the Use of iSound Films in the Training of Engine Imthe 
Operators,” Journal of Educational Psychology^ XXXVI (1045), pp. 66-90, 
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and to give them convincing reasons for the existence of these 
policies. He must be able to explain the wage-payment plan 
in operation and to show why this plan has been adopted by 
the company rather than some other plan which the employees 
might think is fairer. If he finds that certain phases of 
company policy are not in general understood or are not 
accepted by new employees, it is his job to relay this informa- 
tion to the department of industrial relations or to the other 
management men who are responsible for the adoption of the 
policies in question. 

Employee training, as a branch of management, is becom- 
ing so important that many industries have set up as a part 
of their industrial relations department a specific training 
division. 

Supervisory training 

Perhaps nO’ job in industry has undergone such great 
changes during the past twenty years as that of the supervisor 
or foreman. Two decades ago, when a supervisory position 
was to be filled, the best producer in the department was 
usually given the job without regard to his ability (or lack 
of it) in the industrial-relations phases of the supervisory 
position. As a result of this policy the foreman was often 
a “bull of the woods.” He hired and fired, set the rates for 
liis men, dealt with problems of discipline as he saw fit, was 
responsible for his own quality control, determined methods 
of work, did his own training, and took care of his own main- 
tenance. The emergence and development of scientific 
management gradually took many of these responsibilities 
away from the foreman. Problems of hiring have largely 
l>een taken over by the personnel department. Eesponsibil- 
ity for layoff has been assumed by the department of industrial 
relations. Wage rates have been established on a systematic 
basis by means of job evaluation (see pages 374 to 393). 
Problems of discipline have largely been delegated to the 
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department of industrial relations. Quality control has often 
become so dependent upon the use of technical equipment 
that the creation of an inspection department has been 

necessary. Methods of determining the most efficient layout 
of work have been taken over by motion study specialists 
from the department of industrial engineering. Because of 
the increasing complexity of machinery, a specialized depart- 
ment dealing with the maintenance of equipment has been 
established. And now the training of new employees is 
becoming specialized with job trainers assigned to do work 
that was formerly conducted by supervisors alone. 

Many foremen feel that these changes have gradually 
removed from the supervisor so many of his former duties and 
responsibilities that the very need for the foreman has almost 
disappeared. But with the removal of many of his former 
responsibilities and duties has come the assignment of many 
new duties with which the foreman was not concerned twenty 
years ago. The foreman of today must know the law. 
Daily, almost hourly, problems arise and decisions must be 
made in which the voice of the foreman is the voice of manage- 
ment. Recent social legislation has made it imperative that 
decisions made by management with respect to such matters 
as layoff, transfer, seniority, hours of work, wages, and a host 
of other matters must conform to certain legal requirements. 
Decisions on such matters must be made by the foreman.* 
Often these decisions must be made at once, with no time for 
conferences or for consultation of statements of the law. 
Decisions may involve such problems as hours of work, 
^ttlement of a grievance, or interpretation of a union contract 
for deternuning the seniority of one man over another. Such 
decisions cannot be made by rule of thumb. They must be 
made, ahvays, in the fight of written laws, policies, and union 
contracts. The foreman must know these documents and 
their interpretation. He must be able quickly and accurately 
to size up a situation and outline a course of action that will 
not be in conflict with laws or agreements. A good producer 
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might have made a good supervisor twenty years ago, but 
today the foreman must in addition be something of a lawyer 
and, incidentally, a pretty good one. 

The foreman today must be a statesman who has both 
wisdom and power to act. Disputes were settled easily 
twenty years ago. The rule was simple and easy to learn — 
in any dispute the foreman was right and the employee wrong. 
Today both may be right or both may be wrong, or each may 
be partly right and partly wrong. A decision reached by 
management today must be made after consideration of all 
angles and the viewpoints of all parties. It is a commonplace 
observation that when authoritarian judgments give way to 
discussion as a means of settling grievances, a degree of 
mutual understanding must be developed by both parties. 
The foreman of today must not boss his men so much as he 
must understand them. He must know why this one becomes 
disgruntled upon slight pretext, why that one is often late to 
work. His job is to help the men help themselves. This is 
particularly true in periods of emergency production when, as 
one foreman put it, “You don’t dare bawl a man out. If you 
do, he might quit.” The foreman of today must know how 
to handle men without making use of a “big stick.” Though 
the foreman has seldom studied the subject of psychology, it 
is very important for him to know, if he is to do his job well, 
that the desires and wishes of his men must be both under- 
stood and considered. Without such understanding he 
cannot hope to be a satisfactory supervisor. 

The foreman must look upon the experts in personnel, 
motion study, rate setting, and so on, not as rivals and sub- 
stitutes but as specially trained men who have been assigned 
to help him with his job. He must understand the services 
performed by these experts and be able to explain these 
services to the men. The wage incentive plan may be 
installed by an industrial engineer, but it is the foreman, not 
the industrial engineer, who must be able to explain the plan 
to the employees. When an employe cannot figure out w’hy 
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his pay check came to only $48.60 instead of $48.70, the 
foreman must be able to explain how the figure of $48.60 was 
reached. If he cannot do so, the worker may be disturbed 
out of all proportion to his imagined loss of ten cents. 

Changes in the Job of the supervisor such as those described 
above have made it necessary for management to devote 
considerable time and effort to the training of supervisors. 
Many industries have set up a complete program of super- 
visory training conferences, the purpose of which is to train 
the present supervisors in the newer aspects of their job that 
are developing almost daily and to prepare younger men who 
are to become supervisors. One plan in common use is to 
have every supervisor, or potential supervisor, attend a 
conference or class on company time for a period of from one 
and a half to two hours at approximately two-week intervals. 
The .subject matter covered in such conferences varies con- 
siderably from plant to plant, and in each case is decided upon 
by management in the light of the needs of the company. 
A typical list of the subjects covered in one series of super- 
visory conferences is shown in Table 22. 

While many of the topics listed in Table 22 deal with 
matters of production, it will be noted that several are devoted 
to such matters as company policy, industrial relations, 
union contracts, and the services of experts in such fields as 
job analysis and insurance. 

It has already been emphasized that some means of meas- 
uring the effectiveness of training should be employed. A 
typical method of measuring the effectiveness of tr ainin g in 
company policy is illustrated by supervisory case problems, 
with related true-false questions, such as the one reproduced 
in Table 23 on pages 280-281. 

The Joe Blake ease (the name is fictitious) is an actual case 
that arose in one plant during one of the conferences on 
company policy. The answers to the twenty true-false ques- 
tions obtained from a group of supervisors not only furnish 
management with a means of knowing how well prepared 
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TABLE 22 

Topics Covebbo in a Sebies op Sufebvisoby Tbaining Conferences^® 
L Accident Prevention 

2. Waste Prevention 

3. Training for the New Employee 

4. Re-training of the Present Employees 

5. Cost of Maintenance 

6. Cost of Materials Used in Ingot Production 

8. Job Training 

9. Stability of Employment 

10. Co-operation 

11. The Cost of a Ton of Steel 

12. Direct Application of a Cost System 

13. Inspection 

14. Recognition of Ideas (old and new) 

15. Transportation (inter and intra) 

16. Methods of Handling Complaints 

17. Plant Protection 

18. Why Condition— Semi-finished Material 

19. Discipline 

20. Proper Methods of Dealing with Men 

21. Product and Machine Innovations 

22. Publication of Management’s Policies (uniformity) 

23. The Application of Conference Conclusions 

24. Job Analysis versus Man Analysis 

25. Service — What is it? 

26 Quality versus Quantity 

27. Seniority 

28. What’s on the Worker’s Mind?” 

29. Collective Bargaining 

30. Unemployment Insurance 

supervisors are to handle this type of problem but also indi- 
cate what areas of company policy should be covered in the 
supervisory training conferences in order to achieve a unified 
understanding of company policy on the part of supervision. 
A series of twenty cases, with twenty true-false questions on 
each case — ^from which Case 1 was taken— furnishes manage- 
ment with a 400-item true-false test with which to measure 
how much the supervisors know about the administration of 


R. J. Greenly, Conference Leadership: Report on First Conference 
liCaders’ Conference, Carnegie-Iliinois Steel Corporation, Gary Works.” 
(Indiana State Board for Vocational Education in Co-operation with the Train- 
ing Division of the Industrial Relations Department, Camegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Gary, Indiana, 1937.) 
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company policy. True-false or objective questionnaires, 
formerly considered purely academic in application, have been 
found to be serviceable as measuring instruments in practical 
industrial training situations. Similar use may be made of 
multiple-choice questions dealing with company policy. 

Apprentice training 

The training of operators — either old or new employees— 
can ordinarily be carried on as the need for operators arises. 
An immense number — ^perhaps a large majority — of industrial 
employees are engaged in semiskilled jobs that require an 
intensive but not an extensive period of training. Trainees 
for such jobs can often be prepared in a relatively short 
period of time— often only two or three weeks. The training 
of supervisors, on the other hand, requires considerably 
longer. An adequate understanding of the increasingly 
complex duties of the modern supervisor ordinarily requires 
a several months instructional period. Industries must 
therefore use considerable foresight in anticipating supervisory 
needs so that training programs may be undertaken in 
advance of the actual need for supervisors. 

Another area of industrial training in which still greater 
foresight must ordinarily be exercised is the training of skilled 
tradesmen. This training is usually accomplished by means 
of an apprentice program. Except for college-trained tech- 
nical men there is perhaps no other single group of industrial 
employees who require so extensive a period of training for 
expert performance as do skilled tradesmen. The federal 
committee on apprenticeship training specifies that the 
training period for apprentices shall be not less than 4,000 
hours, and that the shop instruction shall be accompanied by 
not less than 144 hours of instruction under public authori- 
ties. « These stipulations reflect the well-substantiated judg- 


” The National Apprenticeship Program (War Manpower Commission 
Bureau of Training, Apprentice-Training Service, 1943). 
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ment of those experienced in this field that adequate training 
of skilled tradesmen requires an intensive and extensive 
instructional period. These facts make it more necessary 
for industry to look into the future in the training of skilled 
tradesmen than in the training of many other types of indus- 
trial employees. The various details in the administration 
of an apprentice program, together with the contractual 
agreement between the apprentice and the employer, are not 
of primary concern to the technical psychologist, and there- 
fore will not be discussed here. Psychology, however, may 
be definitely applied in the use of aptitude and qualification 
tests for the selection of boys to receive apprentice training. 
While mass production in industry has reduced the proportion 
of employees who must be skilled tradesmen, the design, 
construction, and maintenance of machines has increased so 
much in complexity that a very high level of capacity is 
required of the boy who is to become a skilled tradesman. 
Figures 5 to 8 in Chapter 1 show that the range of ability 
among applicants for apprenticeships is large indeed. Any 
program of apprentice training that does not provide an 
adequate means of selecting trainees according to their 
capacity to benefit from the training is likely to result not 
only in a failure to develop expert tradesmen but also in the 
waste of a considerable company investment in the training 
given. Those responsible for the administration of an appren- 
tice program should therefore work in close collaboration with 
the testing division of the personnel office so that trainees will 
be selected who are able to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Other fieids or types of training 

A complete industrial training program provides for 
several types of training in addition to those mentioned above. 
Among these is the training of college graduates. It has long 
been recognized that the average college man needs help in 
bridging the gap between the campus and the plant. Every 
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industry has specialized equipment, processes, and methods 
of production that are quite unknown to the college student 
at the time he goes to work. A training program that permits 
him to spend a certain amount of time in each of several 
departments so as to obtain a background of practical experi- 
ence which he can relate to his technical training is an indis- 
pensable part of an adequate training program for newly 
inducted college men. This problem is met to some extent 
by the so-called co-operative systems of higher education in 
which the student alternates between college and industrial 
employment, each activity occupying approximately a six- 
months period. This procedure does not entirely solve the 
problem, however, partly because the co-operative plan is not 
in extensive use and partly because even where practiced it 
acquaints the student only with those industries in which he 
has had his work experience. Plants differ markedly not 
only from one industry to another but even from one plant to 
another in the same industry. Until a student has had an 
opportunity to learn at first hand the production problems of 
the plant in which he is later to work, he cannot be expected 
to be a very valuable member of the organization. Thus, 
special training for college men is nearly always necessary as 
one phase of a training program. 

Related trade training in various forms offered by public- 
school systems is another type of training commonly used by 
industry. With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 and the George-Deen Act in 1936, certain funds were 
made available to school systems through the state offices of 
education to encourage the development of various forms of 
vocational education. The particular type of education or 
training that may be offered by a public-school system can 
usually be determined largely by the needs of local industries, 
if the industrial men responsible for the training are willing 
to work in co-operation with the school officials in organizing 
the courses of study. Under this plan, school systems may 
evening and extension classes technical training in 
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areas related to the jobs of men employed by local industrial 
plants. This system not only removes from the industry a 
considerable responsibihty in the training of employees' in 
newer developments of their work, but also furnishes a 
desirable relationship between the schools and the industries. 

Correspondence courses furnish another type of training 
that is often helpful in keeping employees abreast of their jobs 
and technically prepared to assume more responsible positions. 
However, certain objections to correspondence courses as a 
means of training have been raised. These courses, thougii 
usually of considerable value in fields that have been well 
standardized, often do not take into consideration the specific 
needs of any local industrial situation. It is also true, 
unfortunately, that often the employees who elect to take the 
correspondence courses are not the ones who would profit the 
most from them. As Bird and Paterson “ have pointed out, 
correspondence schools could be of much greater service if, 
instead of selling a course to anyone, they would select 
students in terms of aptitude and previous training. As it is, 
only 6 per cent of the group of 305 persons investigated by 
Bird and Paterson completed the course which they had 
started. 

Some Characteristics of Learnins 

The problems of industrial training may properly be 
considered as a branch of educational psychology or the 
psychology of learning. A great many investigations dealing 
with the problems of learning have been conducted; from 
these investigations a set of general principles, part of which 
are applicable to the industrial situation, has emerged. 

The learning curve 

Almost every psychological investigation of a learning 
activity results, among other things, in the establishment of a 

C. Bird and D. G. Paterson, “Commercial Correspondence C^oxirses and 
Occupational Adjustments of Men/’ Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute^ University of Minnesota^ II (1984), 27 pp. 
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learning curve. Such a learning curve for the operation of 
looping in the hosiery industry is reproduced in Figure 12 
on page 18, and a similar curve is reproduced on a card 
distributed to new employees, as illustrated in Fig. 91. 
Learning curves for the operations of trimming, covering, 
and hemming in the textile industry are reproduced in Figure 
90 on page 251. 

The learning curve for a given operation shows at a glance 
the level of skill that has been reached by the average operator 
after a given period of training or experience on the job. 
Anyone who is responsible for the training of new employees 
on a specific job will find that a learning curve obtained from 
the records of previous employees is of considerable value. 
From such a curve he will be able to see immediately whether 
the progress of an operator is up to standard and, if not, how 
far the performance is below standard at any time in the 
instructional period. He will also be able to detect immedi- 
ately whether an employee is maintaining his former level in 
comparison with the standard curve or is gaining or losing in 
comparison with other employees. In short, he will have a 
basis of comparison by means of which he can evaluate the 
effectiveness of his own instruction and the effectivenes.s of the 
learning that is being done by the new employees. If an 
employee falls below the curve by a significant amount, and, 
in spite of every effort of the employee or the instructor to 
remedy the situation, continues to lose ground in comparison 
with the curve for the average, it is possible that the employee 
should be transferred to some other job before too much time 
and effort have been wasted in training him. It is even 
desirable, in some instances, to supply each new employee 
with a copy of the learning curve for the job and allow him to 
plot his own curve on the same chart, thus giving him a 
graphic record of his progress from day to day or week to week. 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing discussion that 
there is any generalized form of learning curve that can be 
reduced to a mathematical equation and that applies to all 
learning situations. Many factors determine the form of a 
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learning curve, and these factors vary greatly from one 
situation to another. Since one of these factors is the method 
of training, it is not uncommon to find different learning 
curves for the same industrial operation when different 
methods are involved. Indeed, a comparison of the resultant 
learning curves for different methods of training is an excel- 
lent way to compare the effectiveness of the methods. But 
with the various factors, such as method of training, held as 
constant as possible, a reasonably standardized curve results 
for a given operation for the average person. It is this 
learning curve that the job trainer should have available if he 
is to evaluate adequately the effectiveness of his instruction 
and the progress of the trainees who are under his supervision. 

The plateau 

In learning any complex task it often happens that, after a 
certain level of efl&ciency has been attained, a period of time 
arrives in which little or no improvement takes place. This 
period is followed by a later increase in skill. The period 
during which no apparent improvement occurs is known as a 
-plateau. Plateaus are not always present in the learning 
curves for industrial operations, and when they are present it 
is sometimes possible to eliminate them by changed or 
improved methods of instruction. No matter what method of 
instruction may be in use, however, arrival at a plateau in the 
learning process often is characteristic of the average learner’s 
performance. 

A typical example of a plateau in a learning curve is shown 
in Figure 12 on page 18. We do not need to concern ourselves 
here with the cause of the plateau, although it might be 
mentioned that a considerable amount of psychological 
investigation has been devoted to this subject and a number 
of experiments have been made which have identified certain 
factors that may result in a plateau.^^ If a plateau is charac- 
teristic of the average learning curve of an industrial operation 

W. H. Batson, “Acquisition of Skill," Psycholoffieal Monographs, XXI 
(1916), pp. 1-92. 
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it is highly important for the job trainer who is supervising 
this training to be aware of the situation. Without such 
knowledge he may feel that his training is inadequate, that 
the trainees have lost interest or that they have reached the 
maximum level of which they are capable and therefore need 
no further training, or that many of the employees should be 
shifted off the job because they are unable to reach the level 
of production achieved by experienced operators. If, on the 
other hand, he is aware of the existence of the plateau, he will 
continue his instruction, encourage the trainees to stay with 
the job until the end of the plateau is reached, and hold in 
abeyance iiis final judgment of the trainees’ ability until they 
have had an opportunity to benefit from the final spurt in 
production that is certain to follow the plateau if the training 
is continued. 

By analyzing the activities occurring during the plateau 
period it is often possible to modify the training program so 
that the plateau may be partially or entirely eliminated. 
Whether or not the job trainer is able to achieve this result, 
his knowledge of the existence of the plateau, together with 
his awareness of the fact that this situation is by no means 
uncommon in the learning of industrial tasks, will enable him 
to cope with the situation in a more intelligent manner and to 
help tide the employees over a period that, at best, is likely to 
involve a certain amount of discouragement. 

Knowledse of resulb 

One way in which training may be, and often has been, 
given is briefly to explain the work to the new employees and 
then to “turn them loose,” so to speak, to perform the job 
without systematic or adequate check-up on the quality of 
their work. Another method is to follow the initial instruc- 
tion period by frequent and systematic study of job per- 
formance and to provide a means for informing the trainees 
or new employees in exactly what respects they are doing the 
job correctly or incorrectly. Both experience and experiment 
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have shown that the former method of training individuals in 
any new task results in a considerably lower level of job 
performance than the latter method. This principle was 
first pointed out in connection with the learning of arithmetic 
among the school children. Panlasigui and Knight^^ found 
that if children are consistently informed of all errors made in 
arithmetic they show a significantly more rapid improvement 
in learning the arithmetic computations involved than if they 
are given exactly the same sets of drills and are not provided 
with a “knowledge of results.” Book and NorvelP® found 
the same principle operating in the learning of mental multi- 
plication. In their experiments the persons in the experi- 
mental group watched the record of their progress and 
attempted at each practice to make a higher score than the 
score made previously. Persons in the other, or control, 
group were not informed of their progress. These results are 
summarized graphically in Figure 107. After the tenth 
practice period the conditions were reversed, so that the 
persons formerly receiving knowledge of results were no 
longer informed of progress. The persons formerly unin- 
formed of accuracy were now given information as to their 
progress. The curves in Figure 107 show that immediately 
after the tenth practice the groups changed their relative 
standing. The group that was given knowledge of results 
forged rapidly ahead of the other group. 

One need not look long in industry to find situations 
parallel to this experiment. The work of LindahP* previously 
mentioned is an example of the application of the principle 
of knowledge of results to an industrial learning situation. 
In the investigation of inspectors summarized in Chapter 9 
the accuracy of many inspectors was found to be significantly 

^ I. Panlasigui and F. B. Knight, “The Effect of Awareness of Success or 
Failure,” Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the SUtdy of Educa- 
tion, F&rt 11 (1Q30), pp. 611-619. 

W. F. Book and L. Norvell, “The Will to Learn,” Pedagoyical Seminary, 
XXIX (1922), pp. 305-362. 

*■* Lindahl, op. cit. 
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below that of which they were capable and also below the 
level of accuracy required for satisfactory job performance. 
It was found that the unsatisfactory level of accuracy char- 
acteristic of many employees in this department was traceable 
to the training procedure that had been followed prior to this 
experimental work. The former training method consisted 
in placing each new operator between two older operators who 



Fia, 107"-“How knowledge of results affects iKjrforrnaace in learmug a 
new task. 


were asked to instruct the new employee in the details of the 
job. Since each of the older employees had a definite amount 
of work to perform during the day it was only natural that 
they should spend little if any time in training the new 
employee. Indeed, it was found in many instances that the 
older employees resented this additional training load and as 
a result did not give the new employee adequate tra inin g in 
the details of the inspection job. This method of training 
resulted in a lack of standardization of inspection practice 
among the employees — ^many of the inspectors were over- 
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looking certain defects that they were able to detect but which 
they had not been trained to observe. The new training 
program instituted in this department included the assign- 
ment of specific job trainers to the task of teaching new 
employees, so that the latter would be able to develop satis- 
factory standards of performance without guessing at which 
sheets were satisfactory and which were defective. 

The general principle of job training is that new employees 
will improve very slowly— if, indeed, they improve at all— 
unless they are provided with systematic and accurate infor- 
mation on the quality of their work. Provision for furnishing 
new employees with definite knowledge of results should be 
an integral part of any training program. 

Motivation 

Ordinarily speaking, people will not learn very much 
about anything unless they are motivated to do so, that is, 
unless they are supplied with an adequate incentive. Incen- 
tives in industry are usually considered under two general 
heads: financial and nonfinancial. Under financial incentives 
are considered those that pertain to methods of wage payment, 
such as an hourly rate versus some form of piece work. One 
of the major problems in industrial management is that of 
deciding upon a wage payment plan that will result in a 
satisfactory level of job performance and at the same time 
will be considered by the employees to be a fair plan. If the 
plan in use does not place a proper premium upon high 
production, it often happens that the employees never 
bother to learn the skill required for a very high level of job 
performance. 

A typical example of this situation is furnished in a study 
by Kitson.^® Kitson examined the production records of 40 
hand compositors whose experience ranged from one to 


** H. D. Kitson, “Extra Incentive Wage Plans from a Psychological View- 
point,” Bulletin American Management AssoekUion, Production Executive Series, 
No. IX (1925), p. 7. 
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twenty-seven years, the average being eight years. The 
average output of these employees was 55 units for a week of 
work on a scale of efficiency established by time studies. 
An incentive system of wage payment was installed which 
permitted the employees to earn a bonus for production over 
the previous average amount. Within five months these 
employees were averaging 97 units on the scale and at the end 
of a year the average output had reached 103 units. This 
experiment made it clear that the previous method of wage 
payment did not provide sufficient motivation for these 
employees to learn the skill necessary for high production, 
even though they had been on the job a number of years. 

Incentives are not limited to financial incentives. A 
number of investigators of this subject, for example Lee^® 
and Miles, have stressed the fact that such factors as 
recognition of good work, a fair system of promotion, and job 
security all lead to an attitude of mind on the part of the 
employee that helps develop a desire to learn the job well and 
to turn in a satisfactory performance on the job. 

Another aspect of motivation upon which the evidence is 
reasonably clear and convincing is the relative desirability of 
rewards and punishments. Translated into industrial terms, 
this question raises the issue as to whether a new employee will 
learn faster and better if he is complimented for all good job 
performance or if he is criticized for all poor job performance. 
Since any new employee will do some things correctly and 
other things incorrectly, it is quite possible to use either or 
both of these methods while he is learning the job. Judging 
from a number of related investigations in the field of experi- 
mental psychology, it seems clear that praising satisfactory 
performance is the more desirable method to follow. Mod- 

(loaax'pp. “ Industry,” The Human Factor, VI 

VI ‘‘^ff®®I*veness of Labour Incentives,” The Human Factor, 

Press , Punishment and Reward (University of Chicago 
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ern industrial practice has largely adopted this point of view, 
primarily because it results in more satisfactory industrial 
relations.^® It is interesting and fortunate that experimental 
studies in psychology substantiate this judgment for the quite 
different reason that praise is superior to criticism as a means 
of inducing the employee to learn. 

Attention to specific features of the job 

All but the simplest of industrial jobs require several 
different types of skill or ability. The stenographer must be 
able not only to take shorthand but also to use a typewriter. 
The inspector is often required to spot certain defects of 
appearance visually, other defects by weight or feel, and 
perhaps still other defects by means of readings taken from 
special instruments. It often happens that the several 
aspects of a job are sufficiently independent of one another 
to necessitate the giving of special training for each. Ref- 
erence to Table 25 on page 305 shows that the intercorrelations 
between accuracy of inspectors in detecting different kinds of 
defects are in general quite low. This means that the inspec- 
tors who are best in detecting certain defects are not neces- 
sarily better than average in detecting other defects. To 
learn an inspection job efficiently new inspectors cannot 
simply be told to “throw out the defective material.” They 
must be given specific instruction in the nature of the defects 
and taught what to look for in each specific case. Training 
must be specific and to the point instead of haphazard and 
general. 

Transfer of training 

Does training on one industrial job transfer to another 
job? Will an employee who has been thoroughly trained in 
one operation be easier to train in a new operation than an 
employee who has not had this previous training? These 
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questions have stimulated a great deal of investigation by 
psychologists. At one time it was felt (with little or no 
experimental evidence to support the feeling) that training 
would develop certain general “powers” or “faculties” so 
tliat a person trained in one kind of activity would be more 
able to do many other kinds of activities in which these 
faculties might be used. It was felt that the memorizing of 
Latin verbs and conjugations would improve one’s memory 
so that he would be better able to memorize insurance 
premium tables or grocery price lists. In industrial terms, 
training in the operation of one machine, it was felt, would 
improve an employee in ability to operate some other machine 
with which he had had no direct experience. 

This notion— the wholesale transfer of training-— has been 
subjected to a great deal of experimental work, beginning with 
that of Thorndike and Woodworth.®" The conclusion reached 
by these early investigators— and substantiated by several 
more recent studies— is that the amount of transfer from one 
skill or mental function to another is far less than was formerly 
believed. Indeed, Thorndike®^ has concluded that transfer 
in a general way does not occur at all and that what is often 
regarded as transfer is simply due to identical elements in the 
two jobs under consideration. These identical elements may 
be activities (usually manipulative activities in industry) or 
methods of work. An example of the former would be any 
routine assembly operation that is identical with the operation 
in some other assembly job. An example of the latter would 
be the methods of laying out work that would be similar from 
one job to another in the activities of a motion study or layout 
man. 

The conclu-sion to be kept in mind is that supervisors 


El. L. 1 horndike and R. S. Woodworth, “The Influence of Improvenient in 
One Mental Function upon Efficiency of Other Functions,” Psychological 
Review, VIII (1901), pp. 247-261, 384-386, 663-564. 

E. L. Thorndike, “Mental Discipline in High School Studies,” Journal of 
Ednmtioml Psychology, XV (1924), pp. 1-22, 83-98. 
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should not expect more transfer to occur than can be expected 
in terms of definite similarities in - the jobs. Because an 
employee has been able to learn and successfully perform one 
job is no guarantee that he will do as well on some unrelated 
job. On a second job he may succeed or he may fail, but his 
performance is neither limited nor determined by his per- 
formance on the first job. 

This principle is recognized by many supervisors and 
personnel men. The frequent shifting of an employee from 
job to job until one is found that he can perform satisfactorily 
indicates that the success of an employee on one job does not 
necessarily indicate his success on another. 

Negative transfer or interference 

If the individual who has taught himself the “hunt and 
peck” system on a typewriter decides to learn the touch 
system, he must give up the use of all, or most of, the habits 
he has already formed. It is usually as difficult to break old 
habits as to learn new ones, and sometimes much more 
difficult. Thus, a person who has thoroughly learned the 
wrong way to do a thing before he is taught the right way 
to do it has the double task of unlearning old methods and 
learning new ones. 

Unlearning errors is a most wasteful form of learning. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find experiments showing 
that when learners have previously been taught one method of 
doing a task, they have more difficulty in learning a new 
method than do learners who have had no previous experience 
on the j ob at all. This principle is known as negative transfer, 
interference, or inhibition. Its application to the industrial 
situation suggests that the time to teach employees the correct 
way to do a job is when they are placed on the job, not after 
they have had a few days or weeks of experience in learning 
incorrect methods. 

“ E. L. Thorndike, E. 0. Bregman, J. W, Tilton, and E. Woodyard, Adult 
Learning (The hlacmillan Company, 1S28), p. 183. 


9 

Industrial Inspection^^^ 

Nearly all industrial products undergo some form of 
inspection. Sometimes inspection is accomplished by mechan- 
ical or other automatic devices, but often it consists of an 
inspection for appearance and is therefore dependent upon 
the visual and manipulative skills of the inspectors. The 
skills and capacities necessary for accurate inspection may 
be measured by means of certain psychological tests, and the 
training program that is given to new inspectors may also 
function more efficiently if the instruction is organized around 
basic psychological principles of learning. The general funda- 
mentals of testing and training have been discussed in the 
preceding chapters. 

The major purpose of this chapter is to describe certain 
procedures that have been found helpful in the selection and 
training of tin-plate inspectors. It is recognized that the 
specific conclusions reached with regard to this one type of 
inspection may not apply directly to inspection of other 
products; but the methods described, which have been found 
to result in definite improvement both in the selection and 
training of these inspectors, apply with very little modifica- 
tion to the problems of selecting and training employees for 
any inspection job. It should be emphasized that the present 
discussion deals with methods. Application of these methods 
to tin-plate inspection has been chosen as a means of describ- 


* This chapter is based largely upon data previously published by Joseph 
riffiri and H. B. Rogers, “The Selection and Training of Inspectors,” Personnel, 
.Will (1941), pp. 14-31. 
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ing thes6 methods because several years of first-hand experi- 
ence in their appheation on this job have given direct evidence 
of their practicability. 

The job of tin-plate inspecting, ordinarily called assorting, 
is essentially an inspection for appearance that is made while 
the inspector turns the sheets of tin plate from one stack to 
another. As the sheet is turned, the inspector makes a 
decision from the appearance and feel of the sheet as to 
whether it is a prime or a second or contains one of a number 
of possible defects. The standard size sheet is approximately 
28 by 30 inches, though this varies with the specific order. 
In the plant studied, the work is done by women assorters. 

Supervisors have generally felt that inspectors on this job 
do not reach their maximum performance until they have had 
approximately six months of experience. The inspectors are 
paid on a straight and uniform hourly rate. At the time of 
these experiments approximately 300 girls were employed in 
this operation. 

Measuring the Accuracy of Inspectors 

In many production jobs it is possible to determine the 
relative efficiency of a group of employees from records of 
production or earnings. Likewise, in some inspection jobs a 
reinspection of samples of material is often used to check the 
accuracy of the original inspectors. On the inspection job of 
the present study, however, neither of these indications of 
employee efficiency was available. The inspectors were paid 
on a straight hourly rate and the mechanics of wrapping and 
shipping made it impractical to reinspect samples of the 
material. 

It was therefore necessary to devise a method of measuring 
the accuracy of the present inspectors. Since this problem 
often arises in an inspection department, we will give a fairly 
detailed description of the method used. This method 
resulted in a criterion of job performance that was used later 
in the investigation. 
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After considerable preliminary experimentation, a coded 
stack of tin plate containing 150 sheets was assembled. This 
stack was assorted (inspected) by 150 operators. This coded 
stack was made up of 61 prime sheets (sheets satisfactory in 
every respect) and second sheets (sheets containing a minor 
surface blemish or uneven coating of tin), 30 sheets containing 
appearance defect No. 1, 26 sheets containing appearance 
defect No. 2, 13 sheets containing appearance defect No. 3, 
and 20 sheets containing a weight defect. The prime and 
second sheets were included in a single category for the 
purpose of the experiment because with repeated assortings 
the prime sheets tend to become scratched and thus to become 
seconds. The other defective plates included in the coded 
stack remained the same regardless of the number of times the 
stack was assorted. 

The defects will be referred to by number rather than by 
name because it is the method of measuring the accuracy of 
the inspectors rather than their accuracy on specific defects 
that is of primary importance. 

Each sheet included in the coded stack was carefully 
selected in advance and was known definitely to be either a 
prime or a second, or to contain one of the defects selected 
for study. The 150 sheets were numbered in random 
sequence. As the inspectors assorted the sheets, they called 
aloud their judgment of each sheet as to whether it was a 
prime or a second or contained one of the defects, and, if so, 
which one. 

As each operator assorted the 150 sheets her judgments 
were recorded by an observer. She was also timed with a 
stop watch. This procedure resulted in data from which it 
was possible to determine both the speed and the accuracy 
of the assorters studied. 

The coded stack was scored for each girl according to the 
total accuracy on the 150 sheets and also for the accuracy on 
the specific defects. This procedure resulted in five specific 
measurements of accuracy for each girl. It also resulted in a 
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measurement of the reliability of each of the five methods of 
seoring the coded stack test. The five resulting measure- 
ments with their respective rehabilities are summarized in 
Table 24. 

TABLE 24 

The Five Measurements op Accuracy Yielded by the Coded Stack, 
WITH THE Reliability of Each 

ReMahiUty 

Mixed slieets + • 90 ' 

Appearance defect No. 1 +.86 

Appearance defect No. 2. + .87 

Appearance defect No. 3 + .68 

Weight defect + . 74 

The reliability figures given in Table 24 were obtained by 
correlating correct inspections on odd versus even items for 
each defect, as described on page 64. The reliability indicates 
the extent to which repeated or duplicate measurements of 
each girl by means of the coded stack test would result in the 
same score for her for the defects in question. If repeated 
measurements would give exactly the same score to all of the 
girls on repetition of a given test, the reliability of that test 
would be -f-l.OO. If, on the other hand, the present scores 
given to the girls were entirely the result of chance and would, 
therefore, bear no relation at all to repeated measurements 
on the coded stack test, the reliability would be .00. It may 
be seen from Table 24 that the reliabilities vary from .68 to 
.90. While these reliabilities are not so high as might be 
desired, they compare favorably with the reliabilities of many 
other industrial criteria that have been used to measure the 
successfulness of employees. 

As the inspectors assorted the coded stack, they were 
allowed to set their own speed or rate of inspection. This 
procedure resulted in very great differences in speed. The 
time required for the various girls varied from eight to forty- 
eight nunutes. It was first thought that this uncontrolled 
time factor would be a marked handicap to this method of 
measuring inspector accuracy. After careful consideration, 
however, it was thought best to retain an indefinite time limit 
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procedure because only under such circumstances would it be 
possible to determine for each girl the maximum accuracy 
of which she was capable. In other words, the coded stack 
test was deliberately given under conditions that would cause 
every girl to bring to bear every bit of inspecting knowledee 
she had and that therefore would allow her to reach a level of 
accuracy that was close to, if not equal to, the maximum 
accuracy of which she was capable. 

I'esults of the coded stack test as administered to the 
150 girls are summarized in graphic form in Figure 108. The 

T. figure are frequency distributions 

obtained from the 150 inspectors. 

The time curve in the upper left-hand corner indicates the 
number of girls completing the 150 sheets of tin plate in each 
of the times specified along the base line. The most rapid 
assorter, it will be noted, completed the test in 8 minutes 
whereas the slowest required 48 minutes. The curve is 

Moating that a 

plurality ot the girls required between 14 and 21 minutes to 

assort the 150 sheets under the conditions of the test. The 

average time required, as indicated in Figure 108 is 20 1 
nunutes. vu, 

In the curve immediately below this, the ordinate again 

Mrce^fa represents the 

yrcentage of accuracy for the entire stack of 150 sheets 

Jf thkteT 150 sheets under the conditions 

of this test was as shown in Figure 108, 78.5 per cent. This 

oes not mean that the accuracy of these assorters in a normal 
«ng Situation is only 78.5 per cent. The assorting sS 

in tfiat 

defective nL f assorting situation, because more 

are fouldt ihp ""T.? 

nS inchiHp^ ® plates were 

mea^riis groupings. The test as given 

tot nr^h^W ! oa this job 

ut probably gives to each girl a somewhat lower score, that 
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is, a poorer accuracy, than she customarily reaches in routine 
daily assorting. 

The remaining four curves in Figure 108 give similar 
distributions for the four specific defects studied. Figure 108 
shows, among other things, that for the four defects studied 
the average inspector is most accurate on appearance defect 
No. 2 (75.5 per cent), and least accurate on appearance defect 
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Fig. 108 — Distributions of results on a codes stack test of 150 tin-plate inspectors. 

No. 3 (35.1 per cent). The data also show a great variation 
among the various girls in their accuracy on any specific 
type of defect. For example, 8 girls out of the 150 detected 
only 5 per cent of appearance defect No. 3, whereas one girl 
spotted 95 per cent of the sheets . containing this defect. 
There is nearly as wide a variation in accuracy for the other 
four defects studied. 

Inspection of Figure 108 also reveals that the amount of 
variation among the girls, that is, the range from the poorest 
to the best, is smaller for the curve representing total accuracy 
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than for the several curves representing accuracy on specific 
defects. The reason for this is that only a slight relationship 
exists between accuracy in detecting any one defect and 
accuracy in detecting other defects. Thus, if a girl is far 
above average in detecting one defect she is likely to be at 
average, or possibly below average, in detecting other defects 
This fact tends to give scores for the total 150 sheets of mixed 
plate more nearly alike than are the scores for the various 
individual defects. 

It will be noticed that the average accuracy on mixed plate 
is higher than the accuracy on any specific defect. This 
difference is due to the fact that a majority of the sheets 
included in the coded stack were primes or seconds and that 
the acceptable sheets were seldom called defective, whereas 
the defective sheets were frequently called primes or seconds' 
In other words, there was a tendency to overlook the defects 
Hence, the accuracy for the total stack, which included a 
majority of primes and seconds, and a minority of defective 
sheets, was found to be higher than the accuracy on any 
specific defect studied. ^ 

The next question investigated was the relation between 
^ed and accuracy in detecting the different types of defect. 
The results for this part of the investigation are summarized 
m graphic form by the curves in Figure 109. Each of the 
curves m this figure is a logarithmic curve of best fit^ repre- 
senting the relationship between speed and accuracy. The 
equations of the curves shown in Figure 109 are as follows: 

Percentage accuracy on appearance defect 1 = 24.0 + 33.2 loe,„ fTime — 7 
ercentage accuracy on appearance defect 2 = 55.5 + 19.5 log,„ fTimc— 7 'll 
I ercentage accuracy on appearance defect 3 = 9.4 4 . 28 4 log,o fTime— 7 M 
Percentage accuracy on weight defects = 72.7 + 5.6 loglo (Thne-J J 

* 1 . equations, it should be remembered that 

the word Time” refers to the number of minutes used in 

understood that the percentages 

aquIrTi!® according to the mathenmticai criterion of least 
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of accuracy that the equations yield are for the conditions 
under which the coded stack test was given. 

It is interesting to note that in detecting off-weight sheets 
the accuracy is about the sanae whether the test is completed 
in 10 minutes or in 40 minutes. In other words, accuracy in 
detecting off-weight sheets for the 150 girls tested is not 


WEIGHT 

DEFECT 


APPEARANCE 
DEFECT 2/ 


APPEARANCE 
DEFECT 1 


APPEARANCE 
DEFECT 31, 


MINUTES TO INSPECT ISO SHEETS 

Fio. lOO—Eelationships between speed of inspectton arid accuracy 

in detecting four defects. 

appreciably affected by speed of inspectmg within the time 
limits found for these girls. To some extent the same general 
situation is true for appearance defect 2, although in detecting 
this defect we note a beginning tendency for accuracy to 
decrease with increased speed. This tendency is still more 
pronounced in the case of appearance defects 1 and 3. For 
example, we find that when the stack is assorted in 10 minutes, 
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only 20 per cent of the sheets containing appearance defect 
No. 3 are spotted and only 35 per cent of those containing 
appearance defect No. 1. ® 

On many inspection Jobs, certain defects may be snoffpH 
equally well at either fast or slow rates of inspection, but other 
defects cannot be spotted with satisfactory accuracy above « 
certain inspection speed. These curves clearly reveal this 

situation fordhis inspection job. Defects of weight are noted 

almost as well when the 150 pieces are inspected in 10 minutes 
as they are when 40 minutes are used to inspect this number of 
sheets.* It is important for the head of an inspection depart 
ment to know how accuracy is affected by varying speed 
When he possesses this information he is more able to set the 
speed of inspection so as to achieve satisfactory quality with- 
out wasting time in overcareful inspection. ^ 

^ The coded stack used in this study furnished not only a 
means of measuring the accuracy of the insneei.nr« k.,+ 
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The minimum figure the correlation could reach is -1.00, 
which would represent a perfect negative relationship. 

The first figure mentioned in the table, it will be noted, is 
— .49, which indicates the relation between speed and accu- 
racy on noixed plate. This figure means that there is a tend- 
ency for those who are above average in speed to be below 


TABLE 25 

Cgbbelations of Test Eesults of 150 Tin Plate Inspectoes 



Speed 

Mixed 

sheets 

Appear- 
ance 
defect 1 

Appear- 
ance 
defect 2 

Appear- 
ance 
defect 3 

W^eight 

defect 

Mixed sheets ............. 


49 











Appearance defect 1 ...... . 

- 

42 


80 









Appearance defect 2 


49 

+ 

68 

4- 

24 







Appearance defect 3 

— 

36 


58 

4- 

.35 

+ 

21 





Weight defect. 

— 

05 

+ 

29 

-f. 

.22 

+ 

02 

4- 

12 



Visual acuity (distance) . . . 

— 

26 


22 

+ 

.28 

+ 

16 

+ 

19 

4- 

02 

Visual acuity (near) . 


00 


.09 

4- 

.08 

+ 

13 

+ 

15 


10 

Vertical balance of the eyes 


43 

+ 

.03 

+ 

.25 


13 

4- 

08 

4- 

01 

Height 


.07 

+ 

.21 

+ 

.05 

4^ 

02 

-f 

.10 

4- 

13 

Weight 

— 

.20 

4- 

.25 

4* 

.09 

+ 

14 

+ 

.04 

— 

05 

Age 

— 

.11 

— 

.16 


.09 

+ 

03 


.12 

— 

21 

Experience 

+ 

.05 

— 

.05 

- 

.07 


00 

+ 

.06 

— 

16 

Strength of grip 

+ 

.02 

+ 

.17 

— 

.05 

4' 

.19 i 

— 

.07 

4" 

.14 

Minnesota Rate of Manipu- 













lations 

+ 

.01 

4- 

.06 

— 

.10 


.03 

4- 

.03 

4* 

.14 

Speed of Reaction. 


.02 

4* 

.12 

4* 

.05 

4- 

.10 

. 

.07 

4- 

.03 

Purdue Hand Precision 


.05 


.13 


.06 

4- 

.12 

4- 

.01 

4- 

.34 


average in accuracy, and vice versa. It will be noted further 
that the correlations between speed and accuracy for the 
various specific defects are all negative and that the amount of 
negative relation between speed and accuracy on off-weight 
plate is the smallest found in the group. The intercorrela- 
tions between accuracy for the various specific defects are all 
small, the largest being only -f-Sfi. This finding substan- 
tiates the statement previously made that there is no decided 
tendency for girls w’ho are above average in detecting one 
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type of defect to be above average in detecting other types of 
defects. 

The general conclusion that may be drawn from the 
correlations between the vision tests and the specific ways of 
scoring the coded stack is that the vision tests clearly tend to 
pick the girls who are the most accurate on the job. Although 
two correlations are slightly negative, the remaining thirteen 
are positive. The distance visual acuity test gave the 
highest positive correlations with accuracy in detecting all 
three appearance defects. 

Table 25 also shows correlations between accuracy as 
revealed by the coded stack test, and the height, weight age 
and experience of the operators. It will be noted that the 
taller girls tend slightly to be somewhat slower than the 
shorter girls (correlation between height and speed is - 07). 
Taller girls, however, tend to be more accurate on the several 
phases of the coded stack test, as indicated by the fact that 
the remaining correlations in this row are all positive. Like- 
wise, m considering body weight we note that the heavier 
pi Is are somewhat slower but more accurate on everything 
ut the off- weight sheets. The older girls, however, are not 
only slower but less accurate on everything but appearance 
ae ect Ifie more experienced girls are slightly faster but 
less accurate on nearly every defect. 

Con-elations between the remaining tests and the various 

Tm m given in the last four rows 

ot table 2o. While the correlations shown in the remaining 
rows pe somewhat inconsistent, at least one value is high 
enpgh to indicate a definite and real relationship. This 
value IS tim correlation of -|-.34 between the Purdue Hand 
Precision Test and accuracy in detecting off-weight plate. 
The hand precision test is recommended, therefore, for inclu- 
smn in a battery of employee placement tests as discussed in 
the last section of this chapter. 

• wonder why correlations have been 

included m Table 25 that are so low that no appreciable 
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relationships are indicated. The reason for including these 
low correlations in this table is to emphasize again the fact 
that in setting up any battery of employee tests it is always 
necessary to start with more tests than one expects finally to 
retain. Many of one’s guesses are hkely to be wrong. In the 
present experiments, the tests that were found of no value 
were strength of grip, Minnesota Rate of Manipulations, and 
reaction time. These represent the bad guesses in finding 
aptitude tests for the Job. However, it should not be 
assumed that these tests are generally of no value, for they 
might be the very ones to “come through” best on some other 
job. 

The following general conclusions from the test results will 
give some indication of the kind of results such a procedure 
may yield: 

1. By means of a coded stack of material, it is possible to 
measure the accuracy of inspectors. 

2. These measurements reveal whether any relationsliip 
exists between speed and accuracy of inspection, and, if .so, 
how much relationship. 

3. Results of this procedure also reveal whether a good 
inspector is accurate on all types of defect or more accurate 
on some defects than on others. Such information is of value 
in training or re-training inspectors. 

4. The procedure also reveals which defects are most 
difficult for inspectors to detect. This information is also of 
value in a training program. 

5. A battery of vision tests was found to be of importance 
in placing persons on this job of inspection for appearance. 
It is probable that the same tests would be of value in placing 
employees on any other job of inspection for appearance. 

A Battery of Placement Tests for the Inspectors 

A study of the correlations shown in Table 25 resulted 
in the setting up of four quahfications that a girl must meet 
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before being trained as a tin-plate inspector. These require- 
ments were : 

1. Pass the near and far visual acuity tests and the 
vertical balance test. 

2. Be at least 5 feet 2 inches tall. 

3. Weigh at least 118 pounds. 

4. Score not over 2.00 on the Purdue Hand Precision Test. 
(See pap 128.) 

An indication of the effect of placing inspectors upon the 
basis of these recommendations may be seen from Table 26, 
which is based upon data gathered in this investigation. 

TABLE 26 

A C-0MPARI80N OF THE JoB PERFORMANCE OF 150 INSPECTORS SELECTED AT 
Random with the Job Performance op 28 Inspectors Who Met 
'■ ■ ■■ Four Basic Requirements 



Average 

Average of ^8 

Difference 


of all 

inspectors who 7net 

in favor 


150 in- 

qualifimtions 

of inspectors 


spectorB 

on four tests 

passing tests 

Time to assort 150 sheets 20.1mm. 

21.1 min. 

5 % slower 

Accuracy on 

mixed sheets 78.5% 

81 7% 

4 . 1 % more accurate 

Accuracy on 

appearance 



defect 1 . . . 

5!). 3% 

68.4% 

15 .•S % more accurate 

Accuracy on 

appearance 



defect 2. . . 

...... 75.6% 

83.1% 

10.1% more accurate 

Accuracy on 

appearance 



defect 3. . . 

36.1% 

38.0% 

8.3% more accurate 

Accuracy on ’ 

weight defect 73.4% 

76.4% 

4.1% more accurate 


The inspectors meeting the qualifications, though 5 per 
cent slower on the coded stack, were from 4 per cent to 15 per 
cent more accurate in detecting the several defects- It might 
be suspected that, since the inspectors in the qualifying group 
were slower by 5 per cent on the coded stack than the average 
of all inspectors, the greater accuracy of this group is simply 
a reflection of this slower speed. However, reference to the 
equations showung the relation between speed and accuracy 
(see page 302) and the curves of these equations, plotted in 
Figure 109, shows that the speed differential would account 
for a maximum of only 1.8 per cent difference in accuracy. 
This result may be found by solving the equation for percent- 
age of accuracy on appearance defect, using a time value of 
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20.1 minutes, and then solving this equation again using a 
time value of 21.1. The solutions will yield accuracy per- 
centages, respectively, of 60.5 per cent and 61.6 per cent. 
The difference betw-een these two percentages, 1.1 per cent, 
divided by the percentage 60.5 per cent, gives a percentage 
difference of 1.8 per cent. This difference is considerably less 
than the difference in accuracy on any one of the defects. 
It seems conclusive, therefore, that the greater accuracy of 
the qualifying group is due primarily to the visual and other 
test characteristics of this group, rather than to the fact that 
they inspected at a slightly slower speed than the average of 
all inspectors studied. 

Relation between Psychological and Motion Study Analysis 

of the Job 

The discussion thus far has dealt chiefly with the statistical 
analysis of the data obtained from supervised tests on the 
coded stack and from various psychological tests. It seemed 
desirable to cheek these results with records of performance 
under actual shop conditions, and for this purpose micromotion 
studies of representative operators were made. 

Motion pictures were taken, at 1,000 frames per minute, 
of twelve inspectors selected from those who had taken the 
coded stack test. In this group were two who had been rated 
fast and accurate, two rated fast but inaccurate, two rated 
slow and accurate, two rated slow and inaccurate, and four 
rated average in both speed and accuracy according to the 
test stack data. The pictures were taken in the shop under 
normal working conditions, and because of the general noise 
and shop activity, the operators were not aware of the exact 
moment at which the pictures were taken. 

Obviously the pictures did not reveal the accuracy with 
the inspector detected the defects. However, they 
the normal speed of the operator, the relative body 
or exertion, the various methods used in grasping and 
the sheets, and the disturbance in the rhythm when- 
defective sheet was . found. In general the speeds 
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indicated by the analysis of these films correlated fairly well 

with the speeds indicated by the test stack. 

The pictures were analyzed in an attempt to detect 
individual motion characteristics that might indicate causes 
for differences in accuracy. Since the detection of all but one 
class of defects depends upon vision, the eye fixations were 
plotted in relation to the positions of the hands and the posi- 
tions of the sheet. 

In the normal handling of the sheets the several stacks of 
sheets that have not been inspected, the sheets of first quality, 
those of second quality, and those containing various types of 
defects are aligned along a bench. The operator picks up a 
new sheet from the pile at her left and turns it over toward 
the right onto the adjacent pile of first-quality sheets where it 
normally remains. If a defect is discovered, the sheet is 
moved to the proper pile farther along the bench. 

For most of the operators it was found that the eyes tend 
to follow the movements of the hands. Thus as the hands 
move toward the left to grasp a new sheet, the eyes attempt 
to scan the full top surface of the sheet within the very short 
period of time required for the grasp. As the sheet is picked 
up and turned over onto the adjacent stack, the eyes tend to 
follow the movement of the sheet which, in the upright 
position, presents only one edge toward the eyes. As the 
sheet approaches the right-hand stack, the eyes attempt to 
scan completely the second surface of the sheet; but as the 
release period is very short in duration, the scanning period is 
likewise very brief. 

In this sequence, the eyes are attempting to see an object 
that is almost continually in motion, and it was found that 
the operators who most nearly followed this pattern had the 
lowest accuracy ratings in the test-stack data. This result 
is logical since it is more difficult to see a moving object and 
the continual attempt to do so reduces the accuracy of the 
operator. 

On the other hand, the accuracy ratings were higher for 
those inspectors whose eye movements were more nearly 
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opposite the sequence described above. For example, the 
inspector mentioned above, who was both fast and accurate 
according to the films and actual production records, used the 
following cycle of eye movements; As the hands moved to 
the left to pick up a new sheet, the eyes were scanning the 
second side of the previous sheet. The fact that this previous 
sheet was not in motion contributed to the ease of seeing 
possible defects, and the scanning period was increased to 
include nearly the full handling time of the next sheet. 
When the next sheet approached the second pile to the right 
of the operator, the eyes quickly shifted toward the left, to 
the first side of the top sheet on the new pile where the scan- 
ning period included the time for disposal of the previous sheet 
(see Figure 110). 

In this second cycle of eye movements, the eyes move 
quickly from one motionless object to the other and thus gain 
greatly increased scanning periods for detecting the defects. 
Accuracy data both from the test stacks and from production 
records correlated very closely with the eye-movement 
patterns of the twelve inspectors thus analyzed. 

It has been demonstrated experimentally that the eyes 
can see a motionless object more accurately than one that is in 
motion, and the longer the scanning period, the greater the 
opportunity to observe defects. If the increased scanning 
periods are longer than necessary for effective inspection, the 
operator tends to handle the sheets faster. It is logical, 
therefore, that the girl who, accidentally or otherwise, has 
acquired this improved routine shall be both fast and accurate. 

This cycle is opposite the more natural cycle of following 
the hands with the eyes; but as in many other operations, the 
natural way is not necessarily the best way. This less nat- 
ural, but more effective, co-ordination of the eyes and hands 
is simple to learn, but because it is less natural, its technique 
must be explained and taught to the operator along with the 
other requirements of the job. This technique might be 
classed as one of the “tricks of the trade” not readily dis- 
covered without adequate instruction. 






Fia. 110 — Sequence of sheet movements and eye-movement patterns in inspect-’ 


THE ’’NATURAL” WAY 
IS WRONG 


THIS LEARNED WAY 
IS RIGHT 
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The Training of Inspectors 

Several specific needs for training were revealed ))y tlie 
experimentation described above. In the first place, the accu- 
racy of inspectors on the job was found to be far from the 
level of satisfactory performance that management considered 
desirable. Reference to Figure 108 shows that, in the case 
of some of the defects, an appreciable number of the present 
employ^ees were unable to spot over 10 or 20 per cent of the 
defective material. The relationship discovered between 
accuracy and visual capability resulted first of all in the 
recommendation that those girls low in accuracy on defects 
: of appearance immediately see an eye specialist. Subsequent 

study of the inspectors in the plant revealed that those girls 
who had received professional eye care that improved their 
performance on the vision tests were doing a more satisfactory- 
job of inspection than those girls w^ho still were unable to pass 
all of the vision tests. 

A second effort made to upgrade the performance of 
employees on the job consisted of a series of inspectors’ 
conferences. The inspectors were brought into conference in 
groups of approximately 20, on company time. The first 
thing done in each of these conferences was to pass out a slip 
to each girl on which was printed her accuracy on the coded 
stack as a whole and on each of the four specific defects 
studied. This information gave each girl a clear indication 
of her weak as well as her strong points and resulted, in most 
cases, in a definite desire on her part to improve her level of 
performance. The fact that little correlation was revealed 
between accuracy on the different kinds of defects resulted 
I in the fortunate circumstance that a girl who was very low in 
! accuracy on one defect, or possibly even two defects, was 
i likely to be average, or even above average, in accuracy on 

I ingtin plate. lathe “Natural” way the eyes follow niovirkg objects. The inspector 

I thus sees the full sheet only in steps 1 and 6; she tries to see it while it is in motion 
I ‘ Itt 'stops 2 and 4; she sees only the edge in step 3? s.nd merely watches her hands in 
I stop, a* • In the Right Way» which must be the Inspector sees a motioalew 

f sheet durina all 6 steos. This way nearly doubles the available inspection time. 
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the other defects. This fact, coupled with the further fact 
that most of the girls were low in accuracy on at least one 
defect, prevented any employee from feeling that she had 
been singled out because of her low-quality work. Each 
inspector attended two of these training conferences, which 
lasted an hour and a half each and were separated by a period 
of two weeks. The time was spent in thorough discussion 
and demonstration of the various kinds of defects found in tin 
plate. ^ The demonstration also included a review of the 
micromotion films and an explanation of differences between 
the patterns of eye movements with respect to the moving 
sheet. The films illustrated these eye-movement patterns 
and provided a means of teaching the most effective sequence 
of visual fixations. General improvement in performance 
following these conferences was noted. 

The second innovation in training procedures that 
directly resulted from this investigation dealt wilh the training 
of new employees. The procedure followed in the past 
consisted in placing a new girl between two experienced 
inspectors. The expectation was that new employees would 
be able to ask questions of the more experienced employees. 
The actual results indicated that this procedure had not 
resulted in adequate training of new inspectors. Since 
hindsight is often better than foresight, it was easy to con- 
clude after the investigation that experienced operators do 
not wish to be bothered with stopping frequently to answer 
the questions of a new girl. This knowledge resulted in each 
new employee finally setting up her own methods and stand- 
ards of performance. It is not surprising that under such 
circumstances the standards varied markedly among the 
employees on the job. 

The new procedure consisted in assigning an experienced 
and capable inspector as an instructor to each group of four 
new employees. The old employee was taken off the job of 

^ This procedure has been suggested by J. H, Mitchell, '‘Subjective Standards 
in Inspection for Appearance/^ The Human Factor, London, IX (1935), pp. 235- 

239 . 
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inspection, and since she had no assigned inspection work to 
perform she . was able to dev.ote all of her time to instruction 
of the new employees. This procedure resulted not only in 
much more uniform standards of inspection among the newer 
employees than had heretofore existed but also in a marked 
reduction of the time necessary for bringing a new girl up to a 
satisfactory level of performance. As the newer girl became 
more adjusted to the job, less and less time of the instructor 
was called for; and after a certain level of efficiency was 
reached, the instructor automatically resumed her former 
work. Under this system the older employees assigned as 
instructors took considerable pride in the fact that they had 
been selected for the job of breaking in the newer inspec- 
tors, and the method was favorably received both by the 
older employees and the newer employees, as well as by the 
management. 

The general conclusions from this work are that if adequate 
inspectors are to be obtained they must be selected with 
scientific precision and trained with corresponding thorough- 
ness. No amount of desire on the part of a new employee to 
be a good inspector will result in satisfactory job performance 
if the employee does not have the visual qualifications, the 
necessary eye-hand co-ordination, or the physical stamina 
that experiments show to be necessary for the job. And in 
like manner, no amount of qualification for the job will result 
in satisfactory performance when a systematic training 
program covering standards and procedures as well as “tricks 
of the trade” is lacking. 

Inspection with Precision Instruments 

A further illustration of the application of psychological 
methods in the field of inspection may be found in a study of 
precision instrument inspection.® 

Modern industrial production is becoming more and more 

' C. H. Lawshe and Joseph Tiffin, “The Accuracy of Precision lustrument 
Measurement in Industrial Inspection,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX 
(1045), pp. 413-419. 
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dependent upon the accuracy of this type of inspection. 
Virtually every precision instrument calls upon the operator 
to exercise judgment in determining proper “feel,” “tension,” 
“drag,” or other characteristics, yet, in spite of all that is 
known about the variability of human judgments, little 
attention has been given to the importance of such variability 
as it may affect the accuracy of precision instrument measure- 
ment. Recently an investigation was conducted to examine 
the accuracy and variability of employee measurements made 
with certain precision instruments. Data were collected in 
two different plants. The first of these was engaged in the 
manufacture of variable pitch propellers for aircraft, the 
second, in the manufacture of precision parts for aircraft and 
automobile engines. 

Approximately two hundred people are employed in the 
inspection department of the first plant. Their jobs were 
analyzed by job classifications in order to determine what 
precision instruments are used and what tolerances are 
demanded on each job. Frequency counts were then made 
to determine which instruments or combinations of instru- 
ments are used in the largest number of classifications and by 
the largest number of employees. On the basis of this count, 
twenty instruments and combinations were chosen as being 
most important in this particular plant. 

A dimensional control laboratory 

A room w^as set aside as a dimensional control laboratory 
and twenty booths or inspection stations were set up. Each 
booth was numbered and in it were placed one of the twenty 
instruments, a standard part from the plant, and a simplified 
working drawing which indicated one dimension to be meas- 
ured with the instrument provided. When an employee 
entered the room, the attendant determined his job classifi- 
cation and provided him with an appropriate work-sheet for 
each of the stations containing work samples from his job. 
Each employee was tested on only those instruments which he 
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uses on his particular job. He was eiiijouraged to make five 
measurements and then to record his best judgment as to the 
dimension. The readings thus obtained were compared with 
so-called ‘ ' true ” dimensions,, which were determined by means 
of ultra-precision instruments in combination with Johansen 
blocks. Instruments utilized in the performance testing were 
checked and adjusted periodically to insure constancy. 

Emphasis of testing 

This performance testing procedure was organized in 
connection with a training program, and its primary function 
was to identify persons in need of training. Plans for a 
maintenance program were also made with provisions for 
re-testing employees every three months. It was also planned 
to utihze the laboratory to supplement seniority in determin- 
ing adequacy in connection with transfers and promotions. 
The program was instituted with the knowledge and backing 
of line supervision and of the union in the plant. 

Results obtained at eleven of the twenty stations are 
presented in Figure 111. The particular stations selected 
for illustration were chosen in terms of general familiarity 
with the instruments used and not because of any peculiarity 
in the findings; they are truly representative. 

In Figure 111, the open bars represent the percentage of 
inspectors tested who obtained readings within the established 
tolerance. The solid bars represent the percentage of persons 
tested who failed to meet the standard. As already stated, 
not all the inspectors were tested at each station; instead, the 
sample contains only those who use the instruments on their 
jobs. This accounts for the fact that the N’s range from 117 
to 162. The figure indicates that the percentage of inspectors 
meeting the various standards ranged from a high of 66 per 
cent on the inside micrometer to a low of 9 per cent on the 
inside caliper in combination with the six-inch micrometer. 
The pattern of performance on the various vernier microm- 
eters also seems significant. It will be noted that 43 per cent 
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Fig. lll“-“The percentage of inspectors passing and failing various precision 
measuring instrument performance tests in an aircraft propeller plant. The open 
bars indicate the percentage meeting the standard and the solid bars indicate the 
percentage failing. 


of those tested met the standard with the one-inch naicrom- 
eter, 17 per cent with the two-inch, and only 11 per cent with 
the six-inch. The var3dng tolerances established for the 
instruments are the same as the tolerances which job analyses 
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Indicated had been established by the engineering department 
and are identical with those encountered in the shop. 

After the completion of the study summarized, a similar 
investigation was conducted of forty-five toolmakers from 
another plant. The percentages of toolmakers who were 
able to measure various parts within specified tolerances were 
similar to those cited above for the inspectors. The results 
further showed that the larger the part, the less accurate the 
measurement. In both plants where these studies were 
conducted, training programs in the use of precision instru- 
ments were found to be needed, and were instituted after the 
surveys were completed. These studies typify the manner 
in which psychological measurement of employee performance 
markedly helps in identifying areas where operators are 
insufficiently trained, or for other riasons are not performing 
their jobs in an entirely satisfactory manner. 



Industrial Merit Rating 


I Merit rating is a systematic evaluation of an employee by 
his supervisor or by some other qualified person who is familiar 
witJi the employee’s performance on the job.' Merit ratings 
are usually made by means of a standardized form that is 
adapted to the needs of the particular industry. Usually 
these ratings are made at periodic intervals. A merit rating 
thus becomes a permanent part of an employee’s record with 
a given company, and, at least in theory, is a part of the 
record that may be used by management in subsequent 
promoter!, transfer, or layoff.^ 

i ■ * ' 

The Growth of Merit Ratings 

A survey conducted in 1939,® which covered 64 companies 
employing from 500 to more than 100,000 employees, revealed 
that merit rating in some form was then in use by approxi- 
mately one third of the plants surveyed. Since that time, 
many factors have tended to increase still further the number 
of industries using a merit-rating system. Contracts that 
have been signed by management with labor organizations 
frequently contain a clause to the effect that an employee has 
a right to his job at the time of layoff in proportion to the 
amount of the employee’s seniority, if other things such as 


‘ An excellent summary of practice and experience in industrial merit ratings 
appears in “Employ^ Rating: Methods of Appraising Ability, Efficiency, and 
Potentialities,” Biudies in Personnel Policy, No. XXXIX (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York, 1942). 

* R. B. Starr and R. J. Greenly, “Merit Rating Survey Findings,” Personnel 
Journal, XVII (1939), pp. 37S-384. 
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“job performance, skill, and ability” are equal. Such a 
clause in a labor contract necessarily involves some method 
of measuring or evaluating whether the “other things ” are 
equal. Merit ratings have frequently been proposed as one 
means of meeting this situation. Whether, eventually, merit 
ratings or some other tool or technique of management will 
be adopted to meet this need, at present an ever-growing 
number of industries are making a serious attempt to solve 
the problem wdth merit ratings. Whatever may be the 
industrial future of this technique, and however keenly one 
may be aware of the criticisms that may be leveled against 
many systems of rating now in use, it seems clear that merit 
rating is likely to remain a sufficiently important part of 
personnel administration for some time to, come to justify 
our giving rather careful consideration to its discussion. 

One point should be made clear immediately; while the 
term “merit rating” is new, the rating of men by supervisors 
is by no means new. Such rating has been carried on as long 
as industry has been in an5dhing like its present mass-produc- 
tion form. Supervisors have aZ'waj/s rated men, and it is no 
doubt true that the ratings made in random, slipshod, and 
unsystematic fashion, unrecorded and undefended, have in 
the past been just as important, if not more important, in 
determining whether a given employee should hold his job as 
any rating made by means of a modern merit-rating chart. 
The changes that came with systematic merit rating, then, 
were not changes that involved a making of ratings where 
none had existed before; rather they were changes that 
involved the transfer of ratings from haphazard, random, 
and frequently irresponsible judgments of supervisors made 
perhaps during the heat of a quarrel, to ratings made calmly, 
deliberately, systematically, and in a manner that made the 
ratings, if not completely comparable from one employee to 
another, at least much more comparable than were the older, 
haphazard evaluations of employees by supervisors. i.The 
question, then, is not whether supervisors should rate their 
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employees— this always has been and probably always will 
continue to be done— but whether the use of a formal merit- 
rating system is likely to increase the value of such ratings 
both to management and employees!) 


Purposes of Merit Rating 

Among the more common purposes that merit rating is 
intended to serve are the following: 

1. Promotion. The identification of men who are eligible for 
promotion either to a higher-rated or to a supervisory job. Union 
contracts often contain a clause providing that seniority shall 
govern promotions only when the “ability, skill, and job perform- 
ance^’ of applicants are equal. Management has frequently pro- 
posed the use of merit ratings to indicate whether or not these other 
factors are equal. Unions, however, have been very reluctant to 
accept merit ratings as a satisfactory measure of “ ability and skills/’ 
This reluctance has been apparent not only in cases where the 
union-management relationship is characterized by frequent dis- 
agreement on other topics, but also, in almost the same degree, even 
in eases where the union and the management are in close harmony 
on many other subjects. Q^his very fact, namely, that it has been 
extremely difficult to get merit rating accepted even by unions that 
co-operated with management to a considerable degree on many 
other subjects, such as job evaluation, suggests the possibility that 
many merit-rating systems may be subject to legitimate criticisms. 

2. Jransfer. The identification of men who have the necessary 
skills, abilities, and/or adaptability to fill a vacancy on another job 
or in another department. 

3. Employee improvement. Analysis of the strong and weak 
points of an employee so that both he and management can properly 
direct their efforts toward the development of the personal character- 
istics, skills, or information that will make him a better employee 
and increase his chances of further promotion. 

4. Testing personnel tests. The identification of groups of better 
or poorer employees for the purpose of testing or trying out person- 
nel tests. (See page 55.) 

A fifth possible purpose to which considerable 
importance was attached when merit rating first came to the atten- 
tion of management but which is not often mentioned today is the 
use of merit rating to identify men for layoff when production is 
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curtailed. Most iinion-raanageniont contracts today provide for 
strict adherence to seniority in layoffs) 

Jylerii-Ratin^ ems 

Several types of merit-rating systems have been developed. 

These systems offer various advantages and disadvantages, 
depending upon the primary purpose the ratings are intended 
to serve. 

The chart system 

(Some form of chart system is the most widely used kind 
of merit-rating plan currently in usei (The basic principle of ■ 

the chart system is the rating of the employee on each of a ' ; 

number of traits or worker characteristics.! The charts used . • « 

differ so much from one plant to another that it would be ' 

quite unwise or even impossible to propose any single form 
that would be adapted to the needs of all industrial organiza- 
tion.® The wide variety both in traits rated and in number 
of traits rated may be seen from an analysis of the merit- 
rating charts of 18 companies'* as shown in Table 27. In this 
table the companies are referred to anonymously by number 
across the top row of the table. The number of traits 
included varies from 21 in the case of Company 1, which is f ' 

analyzed in the first column, down to four traits in the case of , 

the companies analyzed in the last two columns. The 
median number of traits used is ten; therefore, if any virtue 
lies in considering the practice of the typical or average '-/f 

industry as indicating the correct practice to follow, ten traits 
would be the proper number to list in a merit-rating chart. ^ 

Probably, however, little virtue lies in attempting to fit a ; 

merit-rating chart to the average of a tjqsical industry ; it : ' 

’ A summary of the steps that should be taken in developing a merit-rating 
system has been published by J. E. Zerga. See “Developing an Industrial 
Merit-Rating Scale,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII (1943), pp. 190- 
195. • I? ■ 

^ Starr and Greenly, op. cit This article refers to a survey of 16 companip.s, 
but the tabulated results show an analysis of 18 merit-rating charts. 
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■ . TABLE 27 ■ ■ 

Thikty-fivb Rating- Items Used by Eighteen Companies^ 

A check indicates that the item appears on the company’s merit-rating chart. 
A number following the check indicates the weight assigned to the item. If no 
numbers appear it is intended to weight all items equally. 

NUMBER OP COMPANY 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
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^ From btarr and Greenly, op. at 

A check indicates that the item appears on the company’s merit-rating <‘hart 
A number following the check indicjttes the wxught assigned to the item. If n< 
mimbem appear it is intended to weight all items equally. 
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would, then, be better in any specific instance to adapt the 
chart to the industry intending to use it than to make it 
conform to a given set of characteristics, however representa- 
tive this set of characteristics might be of industry in general. 

There is some reason to believe that with the increasing 
use of merit-rating charts the tendency will be to rate fewer 
traits rather than more. The primary reason for this belief 
is to be found in the existence of the “halo” effect, a phenome- 
non almost always found in psychological ratings. This effect 
will be discussed in detail on page 333. One typical chart 
illustrating the chart method of merit rating is reproduced 
in Figure 112. 

Rank-order system 

When a chart system is used, there is frequently a tend- 
ency for the raters to pile up the ratings at one end of the 
scales, frequently at the higher end, owing to an inclination 
toward leniency on their part. To the extent that the ratings 
are concentrated at one end of the scale, the results are of 
little value, because these ratings will not differentiate among 
men who are located at the same point on the scale. 

This difficulty can be avoided if a rank-order system of 
rating is used. Under this plan, each supervisor arranges 
his men in rank order, and eacUman’s rating is then deter- 
mined by his position in rank. Uf a system involving several 
traits is used, the rankings should be made separately for 
each trait J The actual process of ranking is usually facilitated 
by the use of small cards containing the names of men to be 
ranked. The cards may be arranged and rearranged by 
the supervisor as he ranks the men on each of the traits 
considered. The method of paired comparisons, i.e., pairing 
each man with every other one, is usually advantageous if 
not over 16 to 20 men are to be ranked; 

Forced distribution system 

When a department is large— consisting, say, of forty or 
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PROGRESS RECORD 

. • : Olv. ; , -— -Date__ 

Employee's Positi o n -n. ... — ■ ^ ■ ■ .. ' ■' ' : 

Hot# This rating will represent in a systematic way your appraisal ofthe employee in terms of ACTUAL 
PERFORMANCE ON HIS PRESENT JOB In the interests of furthering careful analysis, the fdbw- 
ing suggestions are offered regarding the use of this form 
I Consider only one factor at a time 

2. Study each factor and the specifications for each grade 

3. Review upon completion to see that the rating of each factor applies exclusively to the indi- 
vidual's ACTUAL PERFORMANCE ON HIS PRESENT JOB 

■4. Comment fully at bottom of page and on reverse side upon any matter which in your opinion 
.... .needs explanation- 
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; of ranking a large group of men and partly to the fact that 
i when many men are involved there will frequently be several 
; who, in the opinion of the supervisor, should be given equal 
: ratings. To meet this situation, ; the forced distribution 

' system provides that employees be rated on one or more 
j scales, with approximate percentages of employees stipulated 
I for each scale location. Thus, on a scale of "performance on 
I present job,” the following percentages might be used: 

I LmestlO% Next 20% MiddUAQ% Next 20% Highest 10% 


The use of a forced distribution of this type prevents 
some supervisors from using only the high part of the scale, 
others from using another part exclusively. The percentages 
should be considered as guideposts rather than as rigid rules. 

(^he forced distribution system can be used when ranking 
a number of traits, if that is desired; in this case, the employees 
may be separately rated on each traiti However, the evi- 
dence from statistical studies such as those reported on pages 
333 to 340 is rather strongly in favor of rating employees on 
only a few traits. On the basis of this evidence, a simple, 
two-item, merit-rating card has been developed. On this 
card, reproduced in Figure 113, each employee is rated on 
"job performance on present job” and “supervisory possibil- 
ities.” In the training program preceding the use of these 
cards, the raters are acquainted with the percentage dis- 
tribution that should be used as a guidepost in ranking. It 
will be noted that no verbal descriptions are printed under 
the five boxes on the card in Figure 113. Verbal descriptions 
not used because, if they were used, the description 


are 


under the "Low” box would necessarily have to be rather 
unfavorable, and many supervisors object to placing a man 
in the low category when it is qualified by an unfavorable 
comment. 

;A second rating on "supervisory possibilities” is also 
called for by the card shown in Figure 113. The use of forced 
distribution in rating this trait is not recommended, because in 
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some departments there may be no employees who are poten- 
tial supervisors, while in other departments several may have 
potential supervisory ability. 

In using a two-characteristic rating system of this type, 
the two ratings should not be added together to give a single 
composite rating. To do so obscures the significance of the 
individual ratings. 

If the ratings are to be used for any purpose that requires 
discussing them with the men rated, it is usually desirable to 


LAST NAME FIRST NAME 


DEPT 


CLOCK NUMBER 


JOB PERFORMANCE ON PRESENT JOB 


LOW 


A/ERAGE 


SUPERVISORY MATERIAL 


UNLIKELY POSSIBLE VERY LIKELY 

Fig. 113 — ^Form used in merit rating employees by a forced 
distribution system. 

have check lists of characteristics that justify the overall 
rating made. The list may consist of a set of traits such as 
those tabulated in Table 27, with corresponding boxes to be 
checked for those traits in which the employee is strong and 
for those in which he is weak. These lists may be printed on 
the back of the card illustrated in Figure 113. 

Some Values of Merit Ratins 

Regardless of a number of criticisms, statistical and other- 
wise, that may be directed against merit rating — and that will 
be discussed on page 333 — industrial relations managers 
are coming to recognize, more and more, ceiiain values 
inherent in such a system. To obtain many of these values, 
however, it is necessary that the results of the merit rating be 







who have been rated. Whether the "proper channel” 
should be the supervisor who made the rating, the superin- 
tendent of the department, a psychological counselor, or 
someone else, depends upon a decision as to who has the time 
and training to assume this responsibility. (Usually it is 
advisable for someone to discuss the ratings with the men rated 
in order, as Davis® has pointed out, to avoid misinterpretation. 
Moore’ has remarked that one of the most valuable uses of a 
rating program is to identify the weaknesses of employees 
that may be corrected. Knowles® also has emphasized that 
employees should be informed of their ratings and encouraged 
to overcome their shortcomings. Armstrong® has outlined 
several principles that may be advantageously followed in 
discussing ratings with employees, namely: 

1. Criticism and reprimand should be based upon facts and 
should avoid personalities. 

2. Public criticism is rarely justified. 

3. Private reprimands should be preceded by a statement of 
some of the more desirable traits of the employee. 

iThe experience of many industries has been that employees 
should be informed of their ratings by some production man^ — 
either the foreman himself or the departmental head. Pro- 
duction men, however, often require special training before 
they are able to do this smoothly and effectively. Many 
supervisors who are good production men are not very skillful 
in discussing a man’s weak points face to face with him^) 
To do so successfully calls for tact, objectivity, and a sincere 
interest in helping the man as well as the business. Many 


A. Davis, ^‘Inefficient Efficiency Rating/^ Personnel Journal^ XXII 
(1944), pp. 26&~270. 

^ H. Moore, “Real Use for Rating Scales , Personnel Joumalj XXI (1942), 
pp. 16^170, 

® A. S. Knowles, “Merit Rating and Labor Management, Personnel, XVII 
(1940), pp. 29-42. 

® T, 0. Armstrong, “Talking your Ratings , Pmrsmndf ICK. (1943), pp. 1 12-- 
115. 
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industries have found it wise to devote an extended series of 
training conferences to teaching supervisors how to inform 
their men of weak spots without offending the men. When 
this result has been accomplished and when a supervisor is 
able to talk face to face with his men about their weak as well 
as their strong points, a long step has been taken toward 
solidarity in the working group and toward the upgrading of 
TTiCT who otherwise might, for lack of information, either 
remain exactly where they are or actually regress. 

Prevenb grievances 

A merit-rating system stimulates supervisors to talk over 
with their men possible sources of grievance before serious 
problems have a chance to arise) It is not only sound psy- 
chology, but good common sense as well, to “nip in the bud” 
any situation that may cause friction between two people. 
Many such situations are certain to arise in a working rela- 
tionship as close as the one between employee and supervisor. 
Frankness on the part of the supervisor in making legitimate 
suggestions is facilitated by a merit-rating system. The 
spirit of constructive criticism can begin with the construc- 
tion of the rating scale. Sloeombe^“ has suggested that 
foremen and men to be rated should work together in deciding 
upon the content of the merit-rating chart. Such co-opera- 
tion makes everyone concerned with the merit rating become 
a partner in the enterprise and paves the way for an effective 
and serviceable use of the system. 

Improves job performance 

If an employee, either for lack of experience or lack of 
information, continually performs his job in the WTong way, 
the supervisor will be doing both the employee and the 
company, as well as himself, a favor by bringing this matter 
to the employee’s attention in the proper manner. However, 

C. S. Slocomba, ** Psychology of Co-operation,” Personnel Journal^ XVI 
(1938), pp, 325-332. 
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unless a supervisor is required periodically to evaluate all of 
his employees with regard to their ability in various directions, 
it is quite likely that many aspects of an employee’s perform- 
ance that could easily be improved, and that the employee 
himself would like to improve if he were made aware of his 
shortcomings, will go on from day to day without correction 
on his part. To inform an employee of his strong and weak 
points is not only a reasonable and fair thing to do but is also 
good business for any management that is sincerely interested 
in having its employees perform their jobs in the best possible 
way- 

Inaeases analytical ability of superyisors 

It is very easy for a supervisor to judge a man as good or 
bad, strong or weak, desirable or undesirable, without asking 
himself the question, “Why have I judged this man in this 
particular way?” But when a supervisor asks himself the 
question, “Why is a certain employee unsatisfactory?” 
and when he is assisted in asking this question by a merit- 
rating system that lists a number of characteristics in which 
the employee may be strong or weak, it is often possible to 
identify immediately a particular weakness that accounts for 
all, or nearly all, of the employee’s undesirability upon a 
certain job. Perhaps the employee is on a job for which he 
does not have the necessary dexterity, strength, or adaptabil- 
ity. When one has determined why an employee is unsatis- 
factory on a certain job it is often possible to shift that 
individual to some other type of job for which he is more 
adapted and on which his performance will be more accept- 
able. Merit rating increases the supervisor’s consciousness 
of the need for such analysis of his employees. 

Assists manasemcnt in promotion^ demotipni, 
and transfer problems 

Another value of merit ratings is that they help to supply 
an adequate basis for promotion, demotion, and transfer. 
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In any large industry it is necessary to make changes of this 
type. Often such changes must be made quickly in order to 
take care of new business or to adapt the personnel of a plant 
to technological changes. A systematic and periodic record 
of an employee’s rating while he has been on various jobs in 
the organization greatly simplifies the shifting made necessary 
by requirements of promotion, demotion, and transfer. 

Union contracts often place great emphasis upon the 
principle of seniority as a basis for job changes of employees 
within the jurisdiction of the contract. Under these cir- 
cumstances, management’s judgment, based on merit ratings, 
often cannot be exercised. But some job changes, such as 
promotion to supervisory jobs, often need not be based on 
seniority, and in such cases as these, systematic merit ratings 
often provide a valuable tool in identifying the proper men for 
promotion. . 

Reveals areas where training is needed 

A fifth value of merit rating that is becoming more and 
more apparent with the growth of industrial “in-service” 
training is the manner in which such ratings help to locate 
areas where training can be given to advantage. For 
example, it is not uncommon to find that in a certain depart- 
ment the average rating of all employees on such a factor as 
“knowledge of their job” is consistently lower than the 
ratings of employees in other departments on this character- 
istic. This situation can often be remedied by the prepara- 
tion of a job-training manual and the offering of training on 
those aspects of the job that will upgrade these particular 
employees. Likewise, a department in which the men are 
consistently rated lower in “co-operation” than are the other 
employees in the plant may bring to the attention of manage- 
ment a department in which something is wrong in the rela- 
tionship between workers and supervisor. To determine 
whether such a situation is due primarily to the workers or to 
the supervisor often requires careful study. The difficulty 
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may be due to the fact that the workers cannot get along with 

the supervisor, in which case perhaps the latter should be 

changed rather than the workers reprimanded. Whatever 

may be the cause or the eventual solution, the presence of such 

a situation is often brought to the attention of management y 

only after a systematic plan of merit rating. 

■ 3 

Some Dangers of Merit Rating 

- .j. 

Although any merit-rating chart or system should be ; 

adapted to the needs of the organization in which it is to be 
used, certain principles, if followed, will definitely increase the 
value of the ratings and, if neglected, will cause, at t he be.st, a i 

marked reduction in the value of the ratings and, at the worst, ; 

serious trouble in the form of labor difficulties or industrial j 

relations disputes. Several of these principles have been the j 

subject of extensive study by psychologists. 

^ .jj; 

The halo effect 

'v 

More than twenty years ago Thorndike^'' pointed out on 
the basis of experimental evidence that a rater has a constant 
tendency to rate an individual either high or low in many 
traits because the rater knows (or thinks) the individual to be 
high or low in some specific or particular trait.| Thorndike y 

called this tendency the “halo” effect. Applied to the Indus- ^ 

trial situation, Thorndike’s statement means that if the super- 
visor regards an employee as very satisfactory in terms of his 
general personality and co-operativeness, he is likely to rate 
the employee high also in such traits as productivity, ingenu- 
ity, inventiveness, adaptability, and perhaps many other 
traits. In other words, it is difficult for any rater— particu- 
larly an untrained rater — to isolate and rate separately the 
various traits that an employee may possess. We have 

”E. L. Tkoradike, “A Constant Error in Psychological Ratings,” Journal 

of Applied Psychology, IV (1920), pp. 2o'-'20. 

A discussion of the halo effect in the industrial application of mimi rating 
k given by R. 8. Driver, ‘‘A Cas^ History in Merit Rating/' Pmmmi, XVI 
(IMO), pp, 137--162. . 
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pointed out that the use of a merit-rating chart is likely to 
increase the ability of a foreman to make an analytical judg- 
ment; but we know that even under the most favorable condi- 
tions the halo effect will be present to some extent and that its 
results will be most prominent where ratings have been made 
by those unfamiliar with its very existence. 

(The halo effect can be minimized in several ways. If a 
chart system is used, it is usually advisable to follow the sug- 
gestion of Stevens and Wonderlic^® and have each supervisor 
rate all his men on one trait before going on to the second 
trait, on the second trait before going on to the third, and so 
on. Since this method causes the supervisor to think of all 
his men in connection with a given trait alone rather than to 
think of each man as a whole, the effect of this general change 
in point of view is a reduction of the halo effect. This effect 
can also be minimized by arranging the chart itself so that the 
desirable end of some traits is on the right-hand side of the 
scale whereas the desirable end of other traits is on the left- 
hand side of the scale. This procedure prevents a supervisor 
from checking down a column on the right-hand side for a 
generally desirable employee, or down the left-hand side for a 
generally undesirable employee! 

The operation of the halo effect in an actual set of ratings 
is shown in Figure 114. This figure reveals graphically, for 
18 randomly selected men from a large industrial organization, 
the relationship between ratings on overall job performance, 
accuracy, safety, and co-operation, on the one hand, and on 
the other, an overall merit rating which included the four 
traits mentioned above along with eight others that need not 
be identified. The 18 men are arranged in rank order from 
left to right according to their overall merit rating. These 
ratings are indicated by the heavy black line. The ratings 
of the 18 men on the other four traits are indicated by the 


S. N. Steveiis and E. F. Wonderlic, “An Effective Revision of the Rating 
Technique,’’ Personnel Journal, XIII (1934), pp. 12R-134. 
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remaining lines. It will be seen from an inspection of Figure 
114 that those individuals who tend to rate high in any given 
trait, say co-operation, are also rated about equally high on all 
of the other traits shown. Of course, it may theoretically be 


SINGLE 
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TOTAL 
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halo ©ffect’* in Indnstrial merit rating. 


Fig. 1 14 ""”Op©ration of th© 

possible that the individual high in one trait is actually high 
in all of the other traits, but it seems much more like y 
that the halo effect, rather than any real relationship among 
the traits, is operating here. 

Further evidence of a more extensive statistical sort of the 
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existence of the halo effect has been obtained from a factor 
analysis of approximately 1100 ratings selected at random 
from a plant in which about 9000 employees had been rated. '■* 
The chart used involved ratings on twelve separate traits. 
These traits and the intercorrelations between the ratings for 
each pair of traits are shown in Table 28. Such a correla- 


TABLB 28 

L\tkr(’orrelations of the Teaits in a Twelve-Item Merit-Eating Scialk 


Traits 

1. Safety 

2. Knowledge of Job 

3. Versatility 

4. Accuracy 

5. Productivity 

6. Overall Job Performance 

7. Industriousness 

8. Initiative 

9. Judgment 

10. Co-operation 

11. Personality 

1. 

Safety 













2. 

Knowledge of Job. . 


.61 











3. 

Versatilitv. ........ 


.52 

.81 










4. 

Accuracv . 


.63 

.85 

.80 









5. 

Productivity. . . . . , . , 


.55 

.79 

-72 

.81 








6. 

Overall Job Performance. . 

.60 

.82 

.80 

.67 

.86 







7. 

Industriousness. .... . 


.49 

.78 

,71 

.80 

.86 

,85 






8. 

Initiative. 


.54 

.78 

.78 

,78 

.80 

.83 

.82 





9. 

Judgment. .......... 


.62 

.80 

.82 

.84 

.81 

.88 

.84 

.86 




10. 

Oo-operation 


.61 

.67 

.68 

.74 

.81 

.80 

.80 

.72 

.76 



11. 

Person alitv. ....... 


.55 

.67 

.63 

.70 

,73 

.74 

.67 

.72 

.75 

.80 


12. 

Health 


.25 

.52 

.50 

.84 

.45 

.60 

.53 

.77 

.43 

.52 

.71 


tional matrix containing correlations, in general as high as 
those shown in Table 28 is sufficient in itself to indicate that 
a common factor is operating to influence most, if not all, 
of the ratings. The results of a factor analysis of these ratings 
quite definitely justify this judgment. Factor analysis is a 


Edwin Ewart, S. E. Seashore, and Joseph Tiffin, A Factor Analysis of tin 
Industrial Merit Ilating Scale,'* Journal of Applied Psi/chologi/^ XXV (1941), 
pp. 481-486. 
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statistical technique that reduces a set of measurements (such 
as test results or merit ratings) to the minimum number of 
basic variables or factors that will account for the variations 
in the original data. The factor analysis of the merit ratings 
revealed three basic factors, factor loadings for which are 
given in Table 29. In interpreting the importance of the 
different merit-rating items as they enter into each of the 
three factors, we should bear in mind that the amount of 


TABLE 29 

Factor Loadings after Rotation 


Factor Ijoadiiigs 


I 

1 






I 

II 

HI 


' 1. Safety. 

.633 

.245 

-.039 

.462 

2. Knowledge of job ................. 

.841 

.337 

-.002 ! 

.821 

; 3. Versatility . 

.795 

,325 

.030 i 

.739 

; 4. Accuracy 

.826 

.448 

.297 

.971 

5. Productivity 

.913 

1 ,039 

-.042 

.837 

6. Overall job performance 

.961 

•>•.080 

-.064 

.934 

7. Industriousness 

,906 

.009 

.(K)7 

.821 

8. Initiative 

.887- 1 

.094 i 

.252 

.859 

? 9. Judgment 

,897 : 

.265 

-.036 

.876 

1 10. Co-operation 

.881 

-.025 

.042 

.779 

^ 11. Personality 

.815 

.009 

.259 

.731 

J 12. Health 

.573 

-.016 

.836 

1.027 


* Communalities. 


the factor loading indicates the extent to which that item is 
related to the factor in question. An inspection of the merit- 
rating items entering into Factor I reveals that overall job 
performance is loaded the most heavily; productivity, second; 
industriousness, third; judgment, fourth; and so on down the 
list. If we were to attempt to name this factor, probably the 
best name available would be “Ability to Do the Present 
Job.” In other words, this factor seems to be a job-per- 
formance factor. Since the factor loadings on all of the traits 
entering into Factor I are high, compared with the loadings 
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on Factors II and III (except Health in Factor III), we infer 
that this factor is by far the most important of the three in 
determining the overall merit rating and that, since all of the 
heavily loaded traits entering into Factor I deal rather 
specifically with ability on the job, it would seem safe to 
identify this factor as a job-performance factor. 

Factor II contains no elements so heavily loaded as are 
those entering into Factor I. However, those most heavily 
loaded in Factor II are accuracy, knowledge of the job, and 
versatility. Judgment and safety are the fourth and fifth, 
respectively, but they are not so highly related to Factor II 
as are the first three traits named. If we attempt to name 
Factor II, a name must be found which combines the five 
traits as they are all related to the unnamed factor. Since 
none of the loadings for this factor is high in comparison with 
those for Factor I, we must conclude that none of the twelve 
items of the rating scale “taps” this factor very well. We are 
faced then with the task of naming this factor although we 
know only the following facts: (1) accuracy correlates with 
it .4S; (2) knowledge of the job correlates with it .34, (3) 
versatility correlates with it .33, (4) judgment correlates with 
it .27, (5) safety correlates with it .25, and (6) no one of these 
items from the rating chart is a satisfactory name for the 
factor because no one of them correlates highly with the factor. 

From this evidence it would seem that Factor II may deal 
with the quality of performance on the job. Skill and accu- 
racy are also suggested as possible names. Since knowledge 
of the job has the second highest factor loading, perhaps 
promotability or likelihood of being promoted would be an 
appropriate identification of this factor. Whatever we may 
choose to call it, certainly this second factor is not the same 
as Factor I, and it does not have as much influence on the 
total ratings, under the system which had been in use w'hen 
these merit ratings were obtained, as does Factor I. 

Factor III was found to be significantly loaded with only 
one element, namely, health. In other words, this factor 
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^'as related to the health ratings and to nothing else. It 
should be mentioned at this point that the reliability of the 
ratings of the various traits had previously been obtained 
and of all the traits, the one rated with the least reliability 
vJ health. Indeed, the reliability of the health ratings was 
only .37, and yet here we are presented with a situation in 
which the factor analysis shows a trait whose internal reliabil- 
ity is only -37 to have a factor loading on the third factor of 
84. This would mean that a trait that correlates with itself 
only to the extent of .37 nevertheless correlates with some- 
thing else (Factor III) to the extent of .84. While it is pos- 
sible for the correlation of a set of measurements (such as 
ratings or test scores) with an external measure to be higher 
than the reliability of the original measurements, it is difficult 
to explain so great a difference as the one found here. The 
answer to the paradoxical situation is that the unknown 
factor identified in Factor III can be nothing but the unreli- 
able health ratings themselves. The analysis postulates a 
third factor to account for these health ratings for the same 
reason that any unreliable, inconsistent, and random measuie- 
ment would necessarily come out in a factor analysis as an 
independent factor. Such a factor would not significantly 
correlate with any other set of measurements. _ 

This evidence provides quite sufficient grounds for dis- 
regarding the health ratings as indicating anything except 
random and relatively worthless judgments of the moment. 
A further reason (if one were needed) for disregarding the 
health ratings would be the fact that an employee s health is, 
of all things, something that should be determined scientif- 
ically by a physician and not by the judgment of his foreman 

SL logical conclusion one would reach from the foregoing 
discussion isdhat the merit-rating chart in question should be 
reduced to only two traits and that these traits should b 
identified so as to cover as well as possible the t^o fa«^^^ 
the analysis revealed^ This conclusion is the basic r|i|i f oi 
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the development of the simplified forced distribution system 
described on page 326. Such a reduction in number of traits 
rated involves no sacrifice in either reliability or accuracy. 
However, it may well be that certain other advantages that 
accrue from merit rating- — such as the increase in the analyti- 
cal viewpoint of the foreman and the identification of the 
employee who needs help or training— can be better achieved 
by a more detailed type of merit-rating chart. The advan- 
tages of the analytical approach, however, can be obtained 
by the adoption of the check lists recommended on page 328 
for use with the forced distribution system. The decision as 
to which system is to be used must be made by each industry 
in the light of the evidence and after a careful consideration 
of the needs of the particular plant. 

{ It should be stated that the presence of only two factors in 
the ratings on twelve traits may be a reflection of inadequate 
training of the supervisors in the general principles of rating 
employees. A study by Driver^® of a similar set of ratings 
obtained from supervisors who had been given seven hours of 
intensive training in rating methods revealed much lower 
intercorrelations than those shown in Table 28. 

The general conclusion with regard to the halo effect is 
that unless supervisors have been trained very carefully they 
may allow one trait of an employee greatly to influence their 
ratings of that employee on many other traits. 

The “weighting** of traits 

After a decision has been reached in regard to the particu- 
lar traits that are to comprise a merit-rating chart, many 
industries have felt it desirable to weight each of these traits 
according to what seems to be the relative importance of each 
for success of employees in that particular organization. 
Thus, one industry might weight initiative 20 points and 
safety 5 points, whereas another organization might reverse 

“ Unpublished Study by R. 8. Driver, Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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this weighting of items. Table 27 shows that of the eighteen - 

charts analyzed, four, or 22 per cent, incorporated Some sort 
of differential weighting for the various items. Theremaining ; 

charts use either equal w^eightings or no weightings at all. ' 

Either of these methods is presumably intended to give the 
same importance to the several traits included on the chart. 

At least two difficulties arise in connection with weighting 
of items on a merit-rating chart. The first of these i.s that ■ 

items are not necessarily weighted equally when all are given . 

the same maximum numerical value, nor are they necessarily 
weighted in the way intended when a predetermined set of 
maximum values for each is used. In combining score.s- - 
whether they are merit-rating items, test scores, production ! 

records, or any other set of values— the scores weight them- 
selves automatically in proportion to their respective varia- i 

bility. Expressed in statistical terms, the scores weight 
themselves in proportion to their respective standard devia- 
tions. Therefore, if the variability of all employees on om; : 

rating item, say health, is twice as large as the corresponding | 

variability of all employees on some other item, say initiative, | . 

a direct combination of ratings for any employee on these two | 

traits is actually weighting the health ratings twice as heavily i 

as the initiative ratings. It might, of course, be the wish of I 

management to weight those two items in this proportion, »• 

but it is unlikely that the chance weights that creep into a ^ 

set of ratings as a function of their respective variabilities j' 

will weight the various traits in the manner desired by | 

management. ; 

The statistical reason for weights being determined by 
variability of the ratings is discussed in some detail in Appen- 
dix A, page 501. An example here may further clarify the 

principle. _ J 

Suppose that 1,000 men have been rated on tw'o traits, 
namely, health and initiative. Each man has been rated on ; ' 

each trait on a SO-point scale. Suppose, for the present 
illustration, that all of the men have received ratings on 
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initiative of between 30 and 35 points. Suppose, further, 
that the health ratings vary from 25 to 45. If we now com- 
bine for each man his rating on initiative and his rating on 
health we will obtain a combination rating in which it has 
often been assumed (because each trait was originally rated 
on a 50-point scale) that the two ratings are weighted equally. 
Under these circumstances, however, the traits are not 
weighted equally at all. The health ratings, which vary over 
a range of 20 points- — from 25 to 45 — will have approximately 
four times as much effect on the total rating as the ratings 

TABLE 30 

Stand AKB'. .Deviations op Ratings ' op .Employees in Twelv.e Teaxtsi® 
Tmii Standard Deviation Relative Weight 


1. Safety 

2.24 

1.00 

2. Knowledge of job , ....... 

2.77 

1.24 

3. Versatility 

2.88 

1.29 

4. Accuracy 

2.69 

1.20 

5. Productivity 

2.58 

1.15 

6, Overall job performance. . 

2.63 

1.18 

7, Industriousness 

2.96 

1.32 

8. Initiative 

3.08 

1.38 

9. Judgment 

2.68 

1.20 

10. CVoperation 

2.72 

1.22 

11. Personality. . ... 

2.51 

1.12 

12. Health 

3.14 

1.40 


on initiative, which vary over a range of only 5 points — from 
30 to 35. A method of combining the ratings so that they 
may be weighted equally is described in Appendix A. If this 
method seems rather complicated, it can only be said that 
the rating of human personality traits is complicated and is 
difficult enough to accomplish satisfactorily even when all 
statistical safeguards are followed. 

The fact that (unknown weights for the various items on a 
merit-rating chart not only may but do creep in, if not guarded 
against statistically^ is proved by an analysis of the merit 
ratings of 1000 employees in a steel mill. The variability 


^®This table m from J. Tiffin and W. Musser, ‘‘Weighting Merit Rating 
Items/’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XX VI (1942), pp. 575-583. 
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of the ratings on each of twelve traits was computed and the 
; deviations are shown in Table 30. 

I The employees had been rated on each of these traits on a 
50 -point scale, and it was assumed that this procedure resulted 
in total ratings that were influenced in an equal amount by 
each trait. Actually, the health ratings, which had the 
largest standard deviation, were exercising 40 per cent more 
effect on the total ratings than the safety ratings, which had 
the smallest standard deviation. Next in importance were 
the ratings on initiative, which were exercising 38 per cent 
! more effect than the safety ratings. The relative weights 
actually exercised by each of the twelve factors are given in 
the final column of Table 30. It is doubtful whether the 
management of this company would have agreed upon this 
weighting of items if the matter had been discussed when the 
chart was constructed. 

The simple adding of ratings for several traits not only 
fails to weight the traits equally (except occasionally and by 
i chance) but also fails to give them any preassigned weights 
i that might have been decided upon and crystallized in the 
I form of a maximum value that each trait may receive. 

' Suppose, for example, that management has decided that 

I accuracy is twice as important as production and therefore 

1 has adopted a chart in which accuracy is rated on a 40-point 

I scale and production on a 20-point scale. This arrangement 
will not necessarily result in accuracy being weighted twice as 
; heavily as production, for the relative weights of the traits are 
determined by the variability or spread of each and not by th£ 
maximum values assigned to each. It would be quite possible 
in the situation described above for the production ratings to 
assume the heavier weights if the original ratings w^eie 

directly added. . . 

A second hazard related to the matter of weighting itenm 
on a merit-rating chart, even when proper steps have been 
taken to insure the functional operation of the weights 
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decided upon, deals with the differential weighting of traits 
for employees on different jobs. 

Suppose that a system is set up to weight experience 20 
points and education 6 points. Let us say that an older man 
who has been on his present job for many years is now to 
be compared with a research man who has recently been 
employed. The older employee, because of his extensive 
experience, will receive practically the maximum amount of 
rating points for experience, but, because of lack of education, 
will receive little on that trait. Let us say that he gets the 
full 20 points for experience but only 1 or 2 points for educa- 
tion, giving him a total merit rating of 21 or 22 points. The 
research worker, on the other hand, having only recently 
joined the organization, receives a minimum of points on the 
experience rating but the maximum of points on the educa- 
tion rating. Let us say that he receives 3 points for experi- 
ence and the maximum, or 5 points, for education. His total 
merit rating would therefore be 8 points which, compared with 
the 22 points received by the older employee, would seem on 
the surface to indicate that the older worker is a considerably 
more valualrle individual to the organization than the research 
worker. Now it is entirely possible that the older w'orker is 
of more value to the company than the research worker, but 
it is by no means certain that he is. The point being made 
here is that a merit-rating system that weights the items as 
we have mentioned above is almost certain to give the worker 
of longer experience a higher total rating than the younger 
man. 

It ma}' be suggested that this difficulty may be eliminated 
by weighting all items equally. However, this procedure 
assumes that for all jobs on which the merit-rating system is 
to be applied the various traits included in that merit-rating 
system are of equal importance. This plan also involves an 
error in many situations. Consider, for example, the case of 
rating two clerical workers, one a receptionist secretary and 
one a private secretary to the plant superintendent. In many 
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organizations the receptionist secretary, in order to do her joh 
eflSciently and satisfactorily, needs a maximum of appearance, 
poise, tact, and friendliness, and very little, if anything at all, 
of such traits as originality, versatility, and intelligence. 
The private secretary, on the other hand, needs all of these 
latter traits, although she perhaps does not need to be quite 
so personable on first appearance as does the receptionist 
secretary. Several traits might well operate to give a total 
overall rating to the receptionist secretary considerably low'er 
than that of the private secretary; and yet this receptionist 
secretary might possess the one or two characteristics that 
such a job requires, so that not only is she highly satisfactory 
but actually she is able to do this job even better than the 
private secretary would be able to do it if she were transferred 
to it. In this connection Locke’-'' has suggested that the merit 
rating system should be keyed to the jobs concerned. 

The use of a single overall trait called job performance as a 
j criterion, as recommended on page 327, largely eliminates 
I this problem. A supervisor in rating an individual in terms 
! of his or her ability to do his present job tends to take all of 
i these factors into consideration in an unconscious general 
evaluation. In the situation referred to above, it is quite 
I likely that the receptionist secretary would be rated in terms 

I of her present job as highly as the private secretary is rated in 

i terms of hers. But if the merit-rating chart is so set up that 

I it is necessary to rate each individual on a number of specific 

1 points and then to determine the total merit rating from some 

I combination of these several ratings, it is quite likely that an 

! overall result not compatible with the facts will be obtained.) 

I Here, then, w^e are presented with a situation in which we must 

; be careful about judging an employee’s fitness on his present 

job by adding the results of several merit-rating items. F rom 
tliis point of view, the halo effect, as Bingham’* has pointed 

! ' Ix>cke, “Employee lUtiags,” F 0 r$mnd XXI (11143)^ pp. 282-’ 

288 . 

** W. V. Bingham, “ Halo, Invalid and Valid,” J cntrml of Applied V»jchology, 
i .yXllI a939), pp. 221-228. 
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out, may be the saving grace of £ fractionated merit-rating 
system. In other words, when a supervisor begins to rate 
any given employee on several traits, he may, and probably 
does, first of all center his attention upon the particular trait 
or traits that are necessary for the employee on his particular 
job. After these traits have been rated, alt of the remaining 
traits on the chart automatically fall in line in terms of where 
the key traits have been rated. But the old axiom that one 
cannot eat his cake and have it too prevails in the use of an 
itemized versus an overall merit-rating system. To the 
extent that the merit-rating system really does fractionate 
an employee’s characteristics, it is unlikely to give an accurate 
indication of his ability on his present job; whereas to the 
extent that the system fails to fractionate the traits, owing 
to the halo effect, it is likely to work well in terms of giving an 
adequate overall indication. Some industries have solved 
this problem by using a dual system, that is, one in which the 
employee is first rated on overall ability on his present job 
before ratings of a fractionated sort are obtained. Such a 
dual system will accomplish both results with little more 
labor on the part of supervisors than is included in any of the 
systems now in use^ 

Poolins unreliable with reliable ratings 

fit has been shown by psychological research that the 
reliability of ratings is increased when it is possible to pool the 
ratings of several raters. Such pooling, however, assumes 
that the various raters are all competent to rate the employee 
in question. It is not necessary that the raters be equally 
competent or equally familiar with the employee, but it is 
necessary that they have enough knowledge of the employee 
so that their rating is not based largely on chance,' Acting 
on this premise, many industries have installed a system that 
involves pooling of two or three or even more ratings before a 
final overall rating of an employee is obtained. However, 
the very organization of a modern industrial establishment is 
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such that the more ratings one attempts to obtain on a given 
employee, the further away from that employee in terms of 
contact with him one must go in order to obtain the additional 
raters. Unfortunately it is not necessary to go very far before 
one has brought in raters who are so far away from the actual 
observation of the employee on his job that their ratings of 
him are not only relatively worthless in themselves, but, what 
is worse, are also so inaccurate that when averaged with the 
ratings of the foreman in direct contact with the worker the 
result is to decrease whatever validity the foreman’s rating.s 
may possess. One rotten apple may spoil a bushel of good 
ones, and it is even more likely to spoil one or two good ones 
if thosei one or two happen to be in close contact with the 
spoiled one. Thus|there is considerable danger in assuming 
that, because pooled ratings are known to have more relia- 
bility than individual ratings, pooling will automatically 
increase the validity of merit ratings. This result will not be 
accomplished if the poohng necessitates pooling unreliable 
with reliable ratings. An adequate merit-rating system 
should make provision for the rater to state how well he is 
acquainted with the employee and under what circumstances 
be has had an opportunity to judge him. This makes it 
possible to pool ratings when such pooling is likely to increase 
their value, and to avoid the pooling if by so doing the ratings 
would be made less valicQ 

Failure to determine the reliability of ratings 

The general concept of reliability has been discussed in 
some detail on page 62 in connection with industrial-selection 
tests. It should be kept in mind that this concept is also 
directly applicable to merit rating. Only to the extent that 
repeated ratings will tend to give an individual the same 
rating, assuming that in the meantime he has had no oppor- 
tunity to change, are we justified in allowing those ratings to 
influence our judgment of employees. The implication of 
this statement is that the more unreliable the ratings are, the 
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greater must be the change in an employee from one rating to 
another before we are justified in assuming that the change 
in rating actually indicates a corresponding shift in the 
employee’s merit. One study by Eeymert and Kohn^* 
revealed the reliability for a nine-item scale to be .59 when two 
judges were used. This figure is rather typical of the relia- 
bility that may be expected of any merit-rating system based 
on two or three competent raters. When a ranking procedure 
rather than a rating chart is used in making the ratings, 
higher reliability (sometimes as high as .85 to .95) has been 
obtained.^ 

Data on the reliability of ratings on each item of a twelve- 
item rating chart, as well as the reliability of the total rating, 
are given in Table 31. 

TABLE 31 

Rkliability of Each Item of a Tweiwe-Item Merit-Rating Hoale, and 
Total Rating Based on the Sum of All Twelve ItemvS 


Traii Reliability 

1, Safety. ............. . . . . . .35 

2. Knowledge of job .................... . . ....... . 46 

, 3. Versatility, , " -47. 

4. Accuracy. .45 

5. Productivity. . . ... . . . . ...... . . . . . . . ..... .46 

6. Overall job performance. . ...... .46 

7. Industriousness. .47 

8. Initiative. . — . 48 

9. Judgment 45 

10. Co-operation 37 

11. Personality... ,39 

12. Health.. 36 

. , Total . 55 . . 


The reliability coefficients shown in Table 31 were obtained 
by correlating results from pairs of raters who had rated the 
same employee. The data are based on a total of 92 raters 
and 4,500 rated employees. While somewhat higher relia- 

M. L. Reymert and H, A. Kohn, ^^The Mooseheart Graphic Rating Seak‘ 
for Housemothers and Housefathers/^ Journal of Applied Psi/chology, XXII 
(1938), pp. 288-^294. 

550 Personal communication from Dr. H. C. Taylor of the Upjohn Foundation 
for Community Research. 
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bilities might be obtained in other industries by means of a 
different merit-rating chart, it does not seem reasonable to 
expect the reliability of any ratings based on only two or 
three raters to reach a much higher level than the figures here 
cited. It is unwdse to place too much confidence in any 
measurement that has a reliability no higher than .55, the 
value obtained for the summation of items on the chart. 

Another factor that often tends to make the ratings more 
consistent from one year to another than the facts of the 
situation Justify is the supervisor’s memory of his previous 
ratings of the employees. It is only reasonable to expect 
that when a supervisor rates a man twice, the second rating 
will be similar to the first if no marked new factors have 
arisen during the intervening period that might cause the 
supervisor to change his estimate of the man. The extent 
to which this memory element influences the consistency of 
ratings has been studied by determining the correlation 
between ratings on successive years for groups of employees 
who were rated by the same and different raters on the two 
occasions. The findings of this analysis are summarized in 
Table 32. An inspection of this table reveals a consistent 
decrease in the size of the correlation from the situation at the 
top of the list, where the same three raters M'ere involved 

TABLE 32 

Correlations Betwben Ratings on Successive Years of Employees with 
Same and Different Raters 

Correlaiimi 


Same three raters both years 65 

One new rater second year 59 

Two new raters second year 46 

Three (all) new raters second year 49 


during the two successive years, to the bottom of the list, 
whei-e two or three new' raters were involved the second year. 
These correlations should not, of course, be interpreted as 
reliability coefficients because the ratings were separated by 
an interval of a year, for during a period of that length many 
employees might actually change in such a way as to justify 
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a change in the rating given them. However, the fact that 
a rather marked difference exists between the situation in 
which the same raters are involved and that in which one or 
more raters have been changed indicates that the constancy 
of the rater does affect the consistency of the rating. 

\A11 of these facts considered together indicate that merit 
ratings do not have a particularly high reliability. This fact 
does not mean that the ratings are of no value, but it does 
mean that one should be aware of their reliabilities and should 
not attempt to use merit ratings in a way that presupposes a 

higher reliability than they actually possess. ^ 

In proportion as ratings are unreliable it is not a valid 
procedure to consider a slight change in rating from one time 
to another as indicating a real change in the merit of the 
employee. By means of a simple statistical procedure, it is 
possible to obtain for merit ratings what is known as the 
probable error of measurement. Unless an employee’s rating 
changes by at least four probable errors of measurement from 
one rating to another, it is unsafe to assume that any real 
change has occurred. In the case of the ratings that were 
used in determining the reliability coefficients summarized 
in Table .32, the probable error of the total rating was fifteen 
points: in other words, an employee must shift up or down 
by approximately sixty points before management is reason- 
ably certain that an actual change in the employee’s merit 
has occurred. It is therefore very important for management 
to know the reliability of the ratings that are used. Only 
through such knowledge is it possible to know whether the 
ratings indicate a real difference between two employees or a 
real change in an employee from one time to another. 

Giving numerical values of ratings to employees 

In one set of ratings studied, the numerical values, 
obtained by adding the points contributed by the twelve 
items comprising the scale, varied from 150 to 500. The 
reliability of this set of ratings as discussed in the preceding 
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section was such that two employees must differ by at least 
60 points before it can safely be assumed that a real difference 
between the two employees exists. In the light of this 
situation it is unwise to give the employees exact numerical 
statements of their ratings: One learns early in life that the 
figure 400 is larger than the figure 399. Therefore, if two 
employees should receive ratings represented by these 
numbers, one is likely to feel elated and the other depressed, 
though there is no reason at all for assuming that such a slight 
difference represents any real difference between the two 
employees. It is much safer to divide the range of ratings 
into four or five categories and to tell each employee only in 
which category he is located rather than exactly where he 
stands in that categoryj 

A second problem in giving out numerical ratings arises 
when an employee compares his rating with a rating given him 
at some previous time), Suppose, for example, an employee’s 
rating in 1947 is 350. He is not satisfied and makes every 
effort during the following year to improve his performaiue 
on the job. Possibly he attends night school, reads material 
related to his job, and in other ways makes a sincere effoil tt> 
upgrade himself. At the end of the year the ratings are 
repeated and he finds that this time his numerical rating is 
only 345. One familiar with the fact that ratings are none too 
reliable, even at the best, would certainly not consider such a 
slight decrease from one year to another as indicating a drop 
in the employee’s merit. But the employee himself, if tliese 
I numerical figures have been given out, is very likely to adopt 
] the policy, “What’s the use?” If he has done everything 

: possible during the year to improve himself, and finds at the 

end of that time that he has decreased in value to the com- 
pany, he is unlikely to make any serious attempt in the future 
to improve his ability. This difficulty can be largely elimi- 
I nated by giving out only general classifications such as A, B, 
C, andD. A “B-grade” employee is less likely to experience 
1 a change of grade as a result of a few numerical points differ- 
I 

I 
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enee in his rating than if he is classified exactly according to 
his numerical standing. 

Failure to consider departmental differences in rating 

It often happens that the merit ratings turned in from 
different departments in a given plant differ markedly from 
one department to another. This discrepancy may be due 
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Fig, 1 15*— Differences in merit ratings among departments in a steel mill. 


in part to actual differences in the merit of employees in the 
various departments, but it may also be due in part to differ- 
ences in standards or interpretation of the merit-rating scale 
among the departments. Whatever may be the cause, when 
such differences do occur it is usually desirable to evaluate a 
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given employee s rating in terms of the other ratings from (he 
department in which he is working rather than in terms of ( he 
ratings obtained from the plant as a whole”. This situation is 
graphically illustrated in Figure 115, which shows the distri- 
butions of total merit ratings obtained from three departments 
of a plant made up of 14 departments and employing approxi- 
mately 10,000 men. The three departments selected for 
illustration are engineering, maintenance, and plant protec- 
tion. These three have been selected to show the marked 
differences which may be found in ratings from one depart- 
ment to another. The difficulty of interpreting the signifi- 
cance of a merit rating without reference to the department 
from which it was obliained may be readily seen from inspect- 
ing Figure 115. For example, a merit-rating score of 350 
would be a very low rating for a man in the engineering 
department. The same rating would be approximately 
average for a man in the maintenance department, and it 
would be very high for a man in the plant-protection depart- 
ment. Since one major function of a merit rating is to 
indicate how well — in relation to other employees -an 
employee is doing his present job, a fair and reasonable basis 
for comparison of ratings of different men must be employed; 
When ratings differ markedly from one department to 
another, evaluation of any rating should be in terms of the 
department from which it was obtained. The difficulty 
inherent in this problem can be largely eliminated Ijy using 
separate norms for different departments. 

Failure to consider job differences 

Another source of possible difficulty closely related to tlie 
matter of departmental differences is the variation in rating 
often found from one job to another. When employees on 
any given job are consistently given higher merit ratings than 
are employees on other jobs, such job differences should l)e 
considered in evaluating the rating of any given employee!) 
Figure 116 illustrates this situation for 51 jobs in a Sheet ami 
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Fia. 116— Differences in avers-ge merit rating of employees on 51 jobs in a steel 
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Tin Mill. The 51 jobs studied are arranged in order from 
the one receiving the highest average rating (tinner) at the 
top to the one receiving the lowest average rating (opener and 
examiner) at the bottom. It will be noted that there is a 
variation from 280 to 385, or 105 points, in average merit 
rating from the lowest to the highest average rating. From 
these differences it is clear that a rating of 300 is very high 
for an employee who is on one of the jobs located near the 
bottom of the list, but that 300 is very low for an employee 
on one of the jobs near the top of the list. The implication of 
this fact is that the merit rating of an employee should be 
evaluated in relation to the ratings of other employees on the 
same job or on jobs that are given approximately the same 
average merit rating. 

Failure to consider the age of an employee 

(The age of an employee is another factor that is often 
related to the rating he receives^ In one set of approximately 



Fig. 117 — Relation between age and averaie 
merit rating for 9,000 steel workers. 


9,000 merit ratings obtained from a single industrial plant, the 
relationship between total rating and age is graphed (Figure 
117). This figure shows that an employee between the ages 
of 30 and 35, other things being equal, is likely to get a higher 
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merit rating than an employee who is either older or younger. 
Figure 117 also shows that after this high point is reached a 
progressive decrease in merit rating takes place as age 
increases. It is clear from this chart that an employee with a 
merit rating of 330 would be definitely below average if . he is 
in the age range from 30 to 35, but that he would be well above 
average if he is in the age range from 55 to 60. 

Failure to consider other factors that may affect merit ratings 

The preceding factors that should be considered in evalu- 
ating the merit rating of employees have been mentioned as 
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Fig. 118— Eelation between years of service on 
present job and average merit rating for 9,000 
steel workers. 


illustrative of the kind of factors that have been found in a 
number of investigations to be related to merit ratings. 
Still other factors exist that may affect merit ratings in any 
given plant^ Figure 118, for example, illustrates the rela- 
tionship found in one plant between merit ratings and length 
of service on the present job. In definite contradiction to the 
opinion of management before these results were obtained, 
this chart shows a progressive lowering of merit ratings as 
the length of service on the job continues. In other words, 
the longer a given employee remains on a certain job, the 
lower the merit rating he is likely to receive from his super- 
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visor. Probably the explanation for this relationship is that 
only those employees who are ineligible for promotion or 
transfer to another or more important job are likely to remain 
on their present jobs for a long period of time. Or perhaps, 
in this particular plant, the employees with longer service 
on their present jobs are in general older employees and may 
be unable to do the work as effectively as younger men. 
Whatever may be the cause of the relationship, it is clear 
that it exists and that it should, therefore, be considered in 
evaluating a given employee’s rating. A rating, such as 
335, that might be well below average for an employee of 



Fig. 119-— Relation between years of plant service 
and average merit rating for 9^000 steel workers. 


short service on the job, would be well above average for an 
employee who has been on the job 15 or 20 years. 

Figure 119 graphs the relationship between merit rating 
and total service in the plant^ It is clear that the drop-off or 
decrease in merit rating with total plant service is much less 
marked in the case of this relationship than in the case of the 
relationship with length of service on the present job. But 
here also a slight decrease in total rating seems to occur as 
the total plant service increases. 

It is not meant to imply from the results summarized in 
the preceding sections that the relationships found in the 
studies reported exist in exactly this same form in all indus- 
tries. Indeed, there is every reason to expect that these 
relationships are not universal and that opposite trends may 
occur in many plants. |The point to be emphasiwd is not the 
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universality of the trends discussed but the fact that no 
company can properly interpret the results of the merit 
ratings in its own plant or plants without definite knowledge of 
what trends and extraneous factors influence these ratings in 
that particular organization^ The only way an organization 
may determine this is to make a set of analyses similar to 
those reported in the preceding sections. Such a procedure 
may be objected to on the grounds that it would involve more 
labor, and perhaps expense, than merit ratings are worth. 
It is entirely possible that this is true. But, if one is to obtain 
merit ratings that are to be used in evaluating employees, it 
is not fair either to management or to the employees rated to 
use ratings when it is not known definitely what factors have 
influenced them. If it is not possible to determine what 
these several factors are in any given organization, it might 
be a wiser policy to discard the ratings altogether than to 

attempt to use them without this information. 

Susgestions for Improving a Merit Rating Program 

Many of the facts discussed in the preceding pages of this 
chapter may be put to practical use by deriving from them a 
number of suggestions for installing and operating a merit- 
rating system. Some of the more important suggestions are 
summarized below: 

1. Train the Raters.®^ Rating people is a skill, and one that is 
not easy to learn. Good production men and even good supervisors 
are not necessarily good raters unless they have been taught how to rate. 
Even at best, rating is subjective and personal. Prejudice and 
bias can never be completely removed, and in the absence of train- 
ing they may completely distort many merit ratings. Companies 
that have had all raters attend a systematic training program of 
from six to eight hours before making any ratings have found, with- 
out exception, that the time and money spent on this training was a 
good investment. 


For a more exteasive discussion of the importance of training the raters, 
see R. S. Driver, Training as a Means of Improving Employee Performance 
Rating,” Permnnel, XVIII (1942), pp. 364-370. 
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Subjects covered in the training of raters include: 

а) The “ halo effect — what it is, how it affects ratings, and Iiow 
to avoid or reduce it. 

б) The importance of basing ratings, whenever possible, on facts 
rather than on opinioil In rating a man's production, 
specific instances when he failed to meet expected production, 
for example, are always more convincing than the simple 
statement, /'production below par." Very often, specific 
instances can also be cited in support of ratings on co-opera- 
tion, judgment, quality, and so on. 

c) The necessity for the rater to make up his own mind and to 
refuse to be influenced by others) When a man has been 
transferred into a new department, it is not uncommon for 
the reaction of his former supervisor to his work to accom- 
pany him, and so, perhaps, to prevent him from getting off to 
a fair, fresh start. If his new supervisor rates him on the 
basis of his former supervisor's judgment, it is possible or 
even probable that the rating will not adequately reflect his 
performance on his new job. 

d) The importance of using the whole spread on each item or 
trait. If a forced distribution system is used, the meaning 
of the guidepost percentages should, of course, be thoroughly 
covered in the training. But even if a chart system is used, 
it is important for the raters to realize that the whole spread 
of the traits should be used if the system is to operate 
effectively. 

2. In addition to training as such, another procedure that 
increases the accuracy of ratings is to have them made in conference 
or under supervision. Adoption of this system does not mean that 
supervisors confer with each other about their men while the ratings 
are being made, but only that the ratings are made while the raters 
are gathered for this purpose under the guidance of someone thor- 
oughly familiar with the system! By the use of this procedure, 
several difficulties will be avoided. Careful thought will be given 
to the problem, and the hasty checking that often takes place if the 
supervisor is expected to "find the time" to make the ratings will be 
eliminated. 

3. After the ratings have been made, be extremely cautious in 
jppmparing the ratings^of men in 'diff emnt d epart ments or qnjiiffetent 
jobs. The need for this caution is brought out on page 353. Unless 
a correction has been made for a man's job, it is unfair to compare 
his rating with ratings of men on different jobs. 

4. Interpret the ratings in terms of actual job^ demands. A man 
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should not be penalized because a rating shows Mm to be weah in 
some ability that his job does not require. 

5. Avoid the use of numerical values, which give to ratings an 
appearance of greater accuracy than they in reality possess. The 
reason for this caution is discussed on page 350. 

6. It is ordinarily mse to omit from the chart factors concerning 
which objective information can be obtained without using ratings. 
If production records are available, it is better to use these in 
evaluating the production of an employee than to rely on a super- 
visor's judgment. The same thing is true of quality of work, if an 
actual record of rejects or waste material is available, and of health. 
A supervisor can judge whether a man looks healthy or acts healthy, 
but it is the job of a physician to determine whether he really is 
healthy. 

7. Avoid pooling poor ratings .with good ones. The use of one 
satisfactory rating is better than the pooling of many, if some of 
those pooled are likely to be in error. This subject is discussed on 
page 346. 

8. A final suggestion relative to the most effective use of merit 
ratings based on the chart system, or indeed, of merit ratings based 
on any system, is to make use of all possible supplementary informa- 
tion to be obtained from other sources. A very great deal of 
information about the performance of employees often remains 
unassembled and unused in many plants. Information on acci- 
dents and hospital visits, absenteeism, training time and costs, 
production, quality, and so forth, frequently is available, and can be 
very helpful in interpreting or supplementing merit ratings. Job- 
information tests are also being found useful by a number of plants 
as one of the tools to be used in upgrading and promoting. In some 
companies the union has endorsed the use of tests for this purpose 
when merit ratings alone were not accepted. In a grievance hear- 
ing, an unsupported merit rating presented to an arbiter as reason 
for an alleged discrimination against an employee with seniority is 
usually very difficult to justify. But a merit rating supported by 
one or more test scores on job-information tests or by records 
covering production, quality, and so forth, often forms a persuasive 
and conclusive case. 

Merit ratings serve their purpose most effectively when used in 
conjunction with all available additional information about the 
employee's performance on the job. Merit ratings used in con- 
junction with such additional information and in the light of possi- 
ble sources of difficulty discussed in the preceding pages furnish a 
valuable aid in the administration of an industrial relations program. 


11 

Wages and Job Evaluation 

It is unnecessary to point out to the readers of this book 
that wages constitute one of the most persistent problems in 
the whole field of labor-management relations. Since unions 
first expressed their demands, an insistence on a higher gen- 
eral wage level as well as on certain other wage adjustments 
has characterized a majority of labor-management disputes. 
The importance of monetary demands by organized labor has 
not lessened in recent years, even though more non-monetary 
demands are being made now than in the past. An analysis 
of 2,055 union demands made in a sample of 821 dispute cases 
coming before the National War Labor Board during the 
years 1942-44 revealed that 910, or 44 per cent, of the 
demands involved monetary issues. A partial summary' of 
this work has been published by Tiffin and Lawshe^ and is 
reproduced in Table 33. The results tabulated show some- 
thing of the variety of ways in which monetary demands may 
be made. The results also show that the percentages of 
“attained” and “partially attained” demands (even during 
the operation of a nation-wide wage “freeze”) are sufficiently 
high to indicate that labor’s arguments were considered rather 
persuasive by the members of the War Labor Board. 

These facts suggest that we should carefully scrutinize the 
field of psychology (as well as such fields as economics and 
sociology) in the hope of finding a body of fact, or perhaps a 
technique or method, that will help us to arrive at a fair solution 

: 1 Joseph Tiffin and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “ War Labor Board Drsoision Trends,” 

Pergmnel, XXII (1945), pp. 78-83. ’ - ^ 
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of labor-management monetary disputes. Unfortunately, 
there does not seem to be any single method, acceptable to both 
labor and management, that may be applied to give a clear- 
cut solution to all wage disputes. The problem is not like 
one in arithmetic or mathematics, where, in seeking to find 
the square root of 63, anyone who knows the method! will 
arrive at 7.936 as the answer, because there fs no method of 


TABLE 33 

National War Labor Board Disposition of 910 Monetary Demands Made 
BY Unions in 821 Dispute Cases Coming Before the Board 


Type of Demand 

Per Cent 
Attained 

Per Cent 
Partially 
Attained 

Per Cent 
Attained 
or Partially 
Attained 

Per' ' ■ 
Cent 
Refused 

Wagics, rniniinum rates 

63 

11 

74 

22 

Wages, liiring rates 

50 

17 

67 

25 

Wages, substandard rates 

47 

29 

76 

■ 24 

Bonus payments. 

46 

18 

64 

36 

Severance pay. 

44 

13 

57 

31 

Wage adjustments. 

■ 44 

28 

72 

27 

Wages, inequalities 

43 

26 

69 

28 

Wages, going wage rates. 

42 

22 

64 

36 

Wages, cost-of “living adjustment. . 

38 

29 

67 

30 

Wages, incentive wage system . . . . . 

37 

23 

60 

37 

Wages, trainee rates. ............ 

36 

28 

64 

36 

Premium wage rates 

34 

27 

61 

38 

Wage differentials. 

31 

33 

64 

36 

Wages, job rates. .......... 

23 

15 

38 

54 

Total. 

41 

26 

67 

31 


solution that is acceptable to both labor and management. 
But there are certain factors that have traditionally affected 
wage rates, and an understanding of some of the most influ- 
ential among them will help not only in developing a harmo- 
nious labor-management relationship but also in showing to 
both parties the vital importance of accepting some systematic 
method in the setting of wage rates. 

Factors affecting wages can be divided into two broad 
(and sometimes overlapping) classes: namely, those affecting 
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general (i.e., community and industry) wage levels and those 
affecting wage rates for different jobs within a plant. 

Factors Affecting General (Community and industry) 

Wage Levels 

Supply and demand 

When no governmental or social restrictions on wages are 
in effect, the law of supply and demand has traditionally 
exercised a marked effect on wage levels. When labor is 
abundant, wages decrease; when labor is scarce, wages rise. 
Many managements which formerly allowed the operation 
of this principle to affect their wage structure have recently 
become more and more reluctant to follow the dictates of 
this “law.” By paying an extremely high wage at times 
when labor is scarce, management has found that it has 
had trouble in meeting cost standards, and has been faced 
with a real difficulty in explaining the reason for wage re<iuc- 
tions when the inevitable cut-back becomes neccssttry. 
And, conversely, it has found that the hidden costs in the form 
of employee dissatisfaction and pent-up resentment that 
result from the payment of a low wage when labor is abundant 
often overbalance in the long run the savings in wages. In 
general, management as well as labor is becoming less and 
less dependent on the so-called “law” of supply and demand 
as a basic factor in determining wage rates. 

Governmental vrage controls 

Governmental wage controls fall into two major types, 
minimum rate and maximum rate restriction. The first 
type is illustrated by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
This law provides that certain minimum wages (the minimum 
varying with the industry, locality, and date) must be paid 
by all companies engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce. The setting of 
maximum wage rates by governmental order is illustrated by 
the directives of the Wage Stabilization Section of the 
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National War Labor Board during World War II. Maximum 
rates were set to prevent the monetary inflation that would 
inevitably have resulted if wages had been unlimited while 
most of the productive facilities of the country were engaged 
in production for war rather than for civilian consumption. 

Civic relations oF the company 

Some companies have traditionally paid a higher wage 
than the prevailing rates in their locality in order to foster the 
continued good will of workers in the community. A com- 
pany cannot, of course, follow this policy unless it is in a 
competitive position in the manufacture of its product that 
will permit such expenditures for wages. Companies that 
have been able to follow this policy have frequently built for 
themselves a status in the community that has minimized 
certain problems in employment experienced by other 
companies in the locality. 

Cost oF living 

This is a factor that has been considered systematically 
’ by some companies in determining general wage levels. 
Yoder^ discusses the use of cost-of-living indices for this 
purpose, and mentions several companies that employ this 
method of wage adjustment. He also analyzes a number of 
cost-of-living indices and discusses the advantages and 
limitations of each as a basis for general wage adjustments. 

Regional and industrial dilFerentials in workers' earnings 

Closely related to figures on cost of living are variations 
in the general level of workers’ earnings in different com- 
munities or localities. Workers living in cities where rents 
are relatively high, the cost of transportation to and from 
work is great, and other incidental expenses are proportion- 
ately large, are traditionally paid, by most companies, a 

* Dale Yoder, Personnel Management and Labor Relations (Prcntioe-Hall, 
Inc., 1943), pp. 420-426. 
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higher general wage than workers with the same skills 
employed in smaller and more rural areas. This tendency 
has, at times, caused rural employees to feel that they are 
underpaid. However, in terms of “real wages,” i.e., what 
the money will buy, it is sometimes true that urban workers 
are paid less in spite of their seemingly greater wages. 

Strensth of organized labor 

When labor is organized and is directed by strong leader- 
ship, increases of general wage levels are sometimes obtained 
as a result of union-management negotiations. This state- 
ment does not mean that the strike, as such, is necessarily a 
device that should be thought of as the sole factor in deter- 
mining wage levels. Any or all of the factors mentioned 
previously may operate as influencing factors, whether with 
or without the presence of organized labor. Nor does it 
mean that only through the strike is a responsible union 
leadership hkely to exert any influence upon the wage policies 
of a company. The mere process of modern eolletdive 
bargaining, as described by Hill and Hook,* sometimes 
results in a degree of understanding by management of labor’s 
point of view that brings about certain wage adjustments, 
just as it sometimes results in a degree of understanding by 
labor of the problems of management that causes a with- 
drawal of certain wage demands. 

Costs of production 

Whatever may be a company’s point of view toward any 
or all of the factors, mentioned above, that may have an 
effect upon the general wage level, the cost of production in 
relation to selling price must, of necessity, always set a ceiling 
on the wages that can be paid by any company that intends 
to remain in business. No company can follow for long a 
wage policy that requires a labor expenditure of $1.10 on a 

’Lee H. Hill and C. R. Hook, Jr., Mana^etmta at tite Bargaining Table 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945). 
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commodity that must be sold (either because of competition 
or because of price ceilings) for $1.00. Obvious as this 
limiting factor may appear, it has not always been kept 
properly in mind by certain groups that have attempted to 
set wages in terms of one or more of the factors previously 
discussed without considering the selhng price of the product. 

The factors mentioned above have been discussed to 
bring out the fact that many elements, several of which are 
not an immediate concern of the psychologist as such, exercise 
an important influence in determining general wage levels. 
In any specific plant situation, several of these factors usually 
operate simultaneously, and are of varying relative impor- 
tance depending upon the conditions operating at that time. 

Factors Affecting Wage Rates Within a Plant 

In addition to the factors that influence wages in general, 
certain additional factors operate predominantly to affect 
the relative wages of men or women on specific jobs within 
the plant. 

Incentive versus hourly paid jobs 

The earnings of employees working under an incentive 
wage plan (which provides that they be paid in proportion to 
their production) are often different from those of employees 
on the same or equivalent jobs who are paid by the hour. 
Indeed, incentive plans of wage payment are frequently 
installed for the purpose of increasing production, an increase 
which results in conconaitant increases in the earnings of the 
employees. The installation of a suitable incentive plan for 
any given job or group of jobs is a matter of primary concern 
to the industrial engineer rather than to the industrial 
psychologist. Many variations of the basic incentive princi- 
ple are found in the incentive plans of wage payment used by 
modern industry. Yoder ^ has summarized and described a 


* Yoder, op. dt., pp. 390 ff. 
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number of the more widely used incentive systems. A 
discussion of these plans would go beyond the scope of this 
book. 

Non-(inanciai incentives 

Certain jobs are considered by many employees to be 
desirable for social or similar reasons, rather than for the 
wage paid to employees on these jobs. When this situation 
exists it is not uncommon to find the rates for such jobs set 
somewhat lower than are those for other jobs which require 
approximately the same level of abiHty, experience, or skill. 
Employees are often willing, or even anxious, to be assigned 
to such jobs because of the recognition or status involved, 
even though the actual monetary return is somewhat less 
than that from other jobs. Under the operation of any 
standard job evaluation system, such as will be described 
later, the importance of this factor in determining rates is 
usually minimized or even eliminated, but in the absence of a 
job evaluation system it sometimes exercises a marked effecd 
upon certain rates within a plant. 

Discrimination asainst women and other groups 

Until quite recently certain plants followed a wage policy 
which permitted different rates to be paid to women on the 
same, or approximately the same, job as men. This practice 
was usually justified by the belief that women, because of their 
limited strength and physique, were unable or should not be 
asked to do all of the things that men on the same jobs were 
accustomed to doing. With the passage of recent social 
legislation and with the increased use of standard job evalua- 
tion systems, howmver, it has become necessary that a real 
difference in job requirements be demonstrated before a 
different rate can be set for men and women on the same job. 
Many inequalities formerly justified on this basis have 
therefore been eliminated by modem industry, and different 
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rates for men and women for the same type of work are less 
frequently encountered. In general, wage differences because 
of sex or other discriminative factors, though often encoun- 
tered a decade ago, are becoming of less and less importance. 
This circumstance is due partly to legal and social changes, 
partly to the increased social consciousness of modern Ameri- 
can management, and partly to a growing recognition of the 
fact that women and other groups formerly discriminated 
against can do many jobs in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Company policy 

A company going through the period of development 
intervening between a small organization and a large one 
usually finds itself compelled to place an ever increasing 
number of workers on a wide variety of newly created jobs 
for which specific and equitable rates have not, and could not 
have been, set in advance. In this stage of a company’s 
development, there is seldom a single man or a department 
charged with the responsibility of developing and maintaining 
an all-inclusive wage structure that covers various employees 
on various jobs and in various departments. Many different 
supervisors in different departments hire men or women for 
various jobs, each one establishing within his own department 
rates that he considers fair and reasonable. Almost invari- 
ably the result of such a procedure is a set of rates for different 
jobs that are not properly and fairly related to one another. 
As the company grows and as these rates become the tradi- 
tional rates by being paid over a period of time, it is not 
uncommon to find attempts made to justify the rate schedule 
on the grounds that the rates are in conformance with “com- 
pany policy.” This is only one of many illogical (and some- 
times indefensible) practices that arise during the period of a 
company’s growth and that must be remedied when that 
company reaches a size that requires integration and co-ordi- 
nation of activities in various departments. A systematic job 
evaluation program, of the type that will be described later 
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in this chapter, results in the most reasonable and adequate 
solution of this problem. 

Supply and demand 

In addition to the effect that labor supply and demand 
have on the general wage level within a plant, these factors, at 
times, have influenced the rates paid for specific jobs. For 
example, if a number of welders are needed and there are few 
men available who are qualified for this work, the welder rate 
has sometimes been raised in an attempt to get more men for 
the job. 

This method of “solving” a labor shortage in any particu- 
lar classification is really no solution at all. It does not 
create more qualified employees. At best, it can do no more 
than “drain” men from other plants in the locality, and the.se 
other plants, by adopting the same procedure, can rapidly 
“drain” them back. In a very short time such an interplay 

will raise the rate for the job to an unreasonable level 

unreasonable in terms of labor cost and also in comparison 
with other jobs requiring equivalent experience or skill. This 
latter point is perhaps the most persuasive reason for not allow- 
ing supply and demand factors to affect rates for specific jobs. 
Once a systematic and equitable rate structure ha.s been 
installed, rates within established brackets should never be 
changed without a formal re-evaluation of the job. When 
fewer men for a given classification are available than are 
needed, it is advisable, both from the point of view of economy 
as well as from that of sound industrial relations practice, to 
institute a training or upgrading program to qualify men to 
fill the vacancies. 

Collective barsaining agreement 

Union contracts sometimes cover specific rates or rate 
ranges for specific jobs. This provision, may result from the 
activities of a joint labor-mana^ment committee on job 
evaluation, or from a union demand for certain rates for 
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certain jobs when there is no formal job evaluation program 
in operation or when a program is in operation but the union 
has not been asked to participate in it. 

A company can usually eliminate unreasonable union 
demands with respect to certain jobs by enlisting active union 
participation in the job evaluation program. 

Job evaluation 

A systematic evaluation of all jobs within a company is 
rapidly becoming the most widely accepted method of setting 
satisfactory and equitable rates or rate ranges for various 
jobs. Job evaluation is a subject to which several methods 
and techniques of psychology have been extensively applied. 
This topic will therefore be discussed in some detail in the 
section to follow. 

Job Evaluation 

One type of job analysis, as defined briefly in Chapter 2, 
is designed to form the basis for setting equitable rates for 
various jobs. This type of job analysis is referred to as job 
evaluation. Job evaluation is the rating of jobs according to 
a specific planned procedure in order to determine the relative 
worth of each job. 

There are many reasons for the use of a systematic plan in 
setting wage rates. Without such a plan, rates will be 
affected by many of the factors previously discussed in ways 
unrelated to one another. Under such circumstances, the 
rate structure will contain many inconsistencies caused by 
rates that are not “in line.” With a job evaluation plan in 
operation, inconsistency in rates is minimized and the entire 
wage structure becomes unified. 

The installation of a job evaluation program involves 
several steps. Some of these steps are required by the 
mechanics of any system of job evaluation. Other step.s, 
affecting primarily the industrial relations aspects of the 
installation, have been found expedient by various companies. 
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General Considerations in installins and Operating 
a Job Evaluation Program 

In installing and operating a systematic job evaluation 
program, several aspects of the project should be carefully 
considered in advance. Proper steps should be taken to 
anticipate difficulties, or at least to minimize them if they 
arise. 

The job evaluation committee 

Job evaluation requires not only technical competence in 
the field (including full knowledge of the system to be used), 
but also the active and enthusiastic co-operation of men 
representing several departments of the company. The 
departments most closely concerned are those concerned with 
industrial relations, personnel and employment, industrial 
engineering, and production. The job evaluation committee 
charged with the responsibility of installing the system should 
therefore be made up of men representing the interest.^ of each 
of these groups. As to the advisability of having formal 
representation of organized labor on the job evaluation 
committee, there are different feelings by different manage- 
ments. There is, however, rather general agreement that 
union representation on the job evaluation committee is 
advantageous so long as the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are advisory and the committee is not given final 
authority on wage matters." The basic reason for providing 
for union representation is that union members wilt very 
naturally want to know “what is going on.” Unless some 
provision is made for their receiving direct, accurate, and 
comprehensive information about the project, they are apt 
to arrive at an entirely erroneous conception of its purpose. 
They may conclude, for example, that the jobs are being 
studied for the purpose of “cutting wages.” It is obvious 
that the program will not function properly it initiated under 
such circumstances. 

® Hill and Hook, op, ciL 
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Provision for evaluation of new jobs 

No matter how thorough and satisfactory a job evaluation 
program is installed at the outset, provision must be made for 
continual, careful study and evaluation of new jobs as they 
are created. Jobs are not static because production proc- 
esses are not static. The job evaluation committee should 
be a standing committee, and should meet at regular intervals 
in order to keep the evaluations current with the creation of 
new jobs and elimination of old ones as production processes 
change. 

Gettins jobs in line after the system is installed 

A problem that is invariably encountered when a job 
evaluation system is installed for the first time is that some jobs 
will be found “out of line.” These jobs will be of two types, 
those which have previously had too high a wage rate and 
those which previously have been set too low. 

No problem is encountered in connection with the latter 
jobs, because the rate increase indicated by the evaluation 
will of course be accepted by the employees on these jobs. 
It is just as important, however, to fit those jobs which pre- 
viously have been overpaid into the basic structure. It is 
obviously unwise, for many reasons, to adopt the policy of 
cutting these rates abruptly, and such a policy should never 
be followed (and almost never is followed) by a plant manage- 
ment. There are two recommended procedures to adopt to 
get overpaid jobs back “in line.” First, every effort should 
be made to upgrade employees on such jobs to other jobs 
which permit them to maintain their present rate but which 
oblige them actually, to earn it. Such upgrading may at 
times require special training. When this is the case, it is 
advisable for the company to institute the training and make 
the upgrading as rapidly as possible. 

A second step is to hire any new' w^orkers needed for these 
jobs at the rate determined by the job evaluation. If this 
second step is taken without the first, however, different 
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employees on the same job will be paid at different rates. 
Such a situation should be eliminated as rapidly as possible, 
and should not be allowed to exist at all except for a very 
short time while the transition is being made. 

Obtainins the co-operation of supervision 

In the past, the foreman has had many of the duties and 
responsibilities that have now been taken over by other 
representatives of management. Among these functions is 
the setting of wage rates. As a result, and as in the case of 
other changes in function and duties, many supervisors do 
not always recognize the necessity of a unified wage structure 
because the very nature of their respective jobs makes it 
difficult for them to see the problems of the company as a 
whole rather than just the problems of their own department.s. 
It is therefore wise for management to devote as many super- 
visory sessions or conferences as necessary to dis(;iissions of 
the job evaluation program, to a full explanation of how the 
system works, and to the relation of the plant-wide program 
to the needs of the various departments. 

Job descriptions for job evaluation 

The first task of the job evaluation committee is to obtain 
adequate job descriptions. The importance of the latter as a 
basis for personnel specifications has been emphasized in 
Chapter 2. Adequate job descriptions are also of vital 
importance for a system of job evaluation. Jobs caimot be 
evaluated properly unless their nature is fully known. Just 
as job titles by themselves are of little or no value in writing 
personnel specifications, so also job titles must be accompanied 
by full job descriptions when the jobs in question are to be 
evaluated. Moreover, a given set of job descriptions is not 
always suitable for the various types of job analysis discussed 
in Chapter 2 unless care has been taken to include all informa- 
tion required for the different uses to be made of the descrip- 
tions. Therefore, when the job descriptions are prepared, it 
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is desirable to know (a) what they are to be used for, and (6) 
what information about the jobs is needed for all of the pro- 
posed uses. When this information is secured before the job 
descriptions are prepared, the time and cost of doing this 
work over at a later time are usually saved. 

Job Evaluation Systems 

There are several kinds of job evaluation systems in suc- 
cessful operation. These systems differ from one another in 
certain respects and it is always advisable, if at all possible, 
to decide on the specific system that is to be used before the 
job descriptions are prepared. By deciding on the system 
in advance, particular care can be exercised to include in the 
job descriptions whatever specific information may be 
required by the job evaluation system to be used. 

Job evaluation systems have been classified in several 
different ways. Lytle® points out that they may be classified 
according to the method and also according to tha technique 
of measurement used. This dual division of systems is perhaps 
more elaborate than is needed to summarize some of the 
basic plans now in use. We will therefore discuss certain 
plans which fall under four general groupings, as these cover 
the more widely used plans now in operation. 

1 . Scaling of jobs by comparing entire jobs 

The simplest application of this method is through the 
principle of ranking. Under this plan, all jobs are ranked and 
placed in a continuum from highest to lowest. The ranking 
should be done by a person or committee familiar with all of 
the jobs. In a large plant, where several hundred jobs must 
be evaluated, this necessary familiarity is seldom possessed 
by anj' single person, or even by a group of persons. This 
fact is one of the most serious obstacles encountered in the 
use of the ranking system. It can be minimized to some 


* C. W. Lytle, Job Evaluation Methods (The Ronald Press Compiiny, 194 ( 1 ). 
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extent by having each rater rank only those jobs with which 
he is thoroughly faimiliar. Then, by a comparison of rankings 
given jobs common to several raters’ lists, it is usually pos- 
sible to establish key points in devising a scale that will 
include all jobs. 

The reliability of rankings can be increased by using 
various psychological techniques, the value of which has been 
proved. Among these are the use of the method of paired 
comparisons (in which the rater compares each job with every 
other job) and the pooling of rankings of several raters to 
obtain average rankings. 

2. Scaling of jobs by comparing components of each job 

This method is ordinarily known as the factor compari.^on 
method. It has been described in detail by Benge, Burk, 
and Hay.^ In this method, fifteen or twenty “key jobs” 
are first selected. These are jobs which have present rates 
not subject to controversy and which are considered by the 
job evaluation committee to be neither underpaid nor over- 
paid. These jobs are compared with respect to factons 
common to all jobs. The factors used in the Benge, Burk, 
and Hay system are: 

Mental Eequirements 
Skill Requirements 
Physical Requirements 
Responsibility 
Working Conditions 

The “key jobs” are ranked in order on each of the factors 
mentioned, and all appear in each of the lists. The rankings 
are made independently by approximately ten raters, and are 
made three times by each rater, with periods of approximately 
one week intervening between each rating. The present or 
typical salary of each “key job” is then divided into five 


’ E. J. Benge, S. L. H. Burk, and B. N. Hay, Mmml of Job Bmlmtion, 

fourth edition (Harper and Brothers, 1941). 
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parts in proportion to the relative importance of the five 
factors as detemained from the ratings. From these steps 
results a “yardstick” scale based on the key jobs. This scale 
is then used in evaluating the remainder of the jobs in the 
company. Each job is compared with the key jobs with 
respect to each factor and is given a value for that factor. 
Adding the values thus obtained for each factor results in a 
total point value for the job. This is the value later used in 
converting the job evaluation results to a monetary scale to 
be described later. 

3. Comparison of entire job with a predetermined scale 

In the operation of this method, a series of job level 
classifications or brackets is set up by management or by the 
committee charged with this function. Each job is then 
assigned to one of the grades. The system is illustrated by 
such classifications as junior clerk, senior clerk, principal clerk, 
and so forth, used in the civil service system. In operation, 
this plan usually results in the grade location of each job 
being determined largely by the rate which it carried before 
the job evaluation was made. The plan thus involves a 
tendency to perpetuate any such inequities as may have 
existed at the outset. 

4. Comparing job elements of each job with a predetermined 

point scale 

This plan, in one of its many variations, is the most widely 
used system of job evaluation. It is well illustrated by the 
system used by the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association (ordinarily referred to as the NEM A system). 
The same system is also used by the National Metal Trades 
Association. This system requires that each job be studied 
in terms of each of eleven characteristics, and that one of five 
degrees of each of these characteristics be assigned to the job. 
The eleven characteristics with the points corresponding to 
each degree of each are summarized in Table 34. 
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TABLE 34 

Job Chakactebistics and Point' Values Cobeespondino to Vakioi s 
' Pegrees of Each Used in the. National Metal Trades Assocd 
AT iON Job Evaluation System 


points assigned to factors and KEY TO GRADES 


Factors 

First 

degree 

Second 

degree 

Third 

(l(^gree 

Fourth 

degree 

Fiftli 

degree 

Skill 






1. Education. 

14 

28 

42 

56 

70 

2. Experience — 

22 

44 

66 

88 

110 

3. Initiative and ingenuity . . , . . 

14 

28 

,42 

56 ^ 

70 

Effort 

4. Physical demand 

10 

20 

30 

40 

r>o 

5. Mental or visual demand .... 

5 

10 

16 

20 

25 

Responsibility 






6. Equipment or process. 

5 

10 

15 

■ 20 

i 25 

7. Material or product 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

8. Safety of others ............ 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

9. Work of others. . 

6 


15 


25 

Job Conditions 






10. Working conditions. ........ 

10 

20 

30 

■40' 

5f1 

11* Unavoidable hazards 

5 

10 

15 

20 

26 


The meaning of each “degree” is clarified by specific 
“degree” definitions, which are an integral part of this 
system. For example, in the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association system, the “degree” definitions for the 
various amounts of experience required by the j oh are as 


follows : 

Degree Amount of Experience Poirde 

1 Up to three months 22 

2 Over three months up to one year 44 

3 Over one year up to three years 66 

4 Over three years up to five years 8S 

5 Over five years UO 


Similar degree definitions^’ are included for the various 
degrees of the remaining ten factors or characteristics, ^ This 
plan has been specifically constructed for the evaluation of 
shop jobs, A similar system, encompassing a different list of 
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factors, has been, designed for the evaluation of salaried 
positions; it provides for the rating of salaried jobs on the 
following factors : education, experience, complexity of duties, 
supervision received, errors, contacts with others, confidential 
data, mental or visual demand, working conditions, character 
of supervision, and scope of supervision. The last two are 
used only when supervisory duties are involved, which means 
that all jobs that do not include supervisory duties automati- 
cally receive zero points on these two factors. 

Under the operation of this kind of plan, each job receives 
a total number of points (the sum of the points received for 
each characteristic). These total point values are then used 
in setting up the monetary wage scale. 

Convertins Job Evaluation Results to a Wage Scale 

Whatever job evaluation system is used, the result is a 
grading of all jobs according to the principles and assumptions 
involved in the plan. Ordinarily this grading is entirely 
completed before any reference is made to the wage or mone- 
tary aspect of the work, although in some plans the original 
evaluations are made in terms of cents rather than points. 
The experience of most men in this field has shown that 
original evaluation in terms of cents is inadvisable, because 
persons on the job evaluation comnaittee are less likely to 
evaluate jobs on an impartial basis if they think in terms of 
cents per hour than if they think in terms of points, the cent 
value of which has not yet been determined. 

After the evaluations have been completed, however, it is 
necessary to convert the results into money in order to build a 
wage structure. A simple and generally satisfactory method 
of making this conversion is through the use of key jobs that 
are common to various plants in the locality. For example, 
the jobs listed in Table 35 might be foxmd in several plants in a 
given locality as well as in the plant that is revising its wage 
structure through a comprehensive job evaluation program. 
Table 35 also gives for each of the “common jobs” the total 
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points for the job and the “going rate” for the job in the 
locality. 

The point values of the jobs listed in Table 35 are plotted 
against the “going rates” for these jobs. The result is 
illustrated in Figure 120. A line is then drawn so as to show 
the relationship between points and money. This line may 
be fitted by the method of least squares® if great accuracy is 

TABLE 35 

Typicai.., Jobs THAT Might be Used m Converting Job Evaitjation Results 
TO A Wage Steucture 


Jobs Common to Several Plants 
in the Locality 


Tool inspector. ... 

Engine lathe operator. 

Mason 

Millwright 

Pipefitter. 

Punch press operator . . 
Tool maker ......... . 

Parts wrapper 

Janitor . . 

Laborer . . . 


Job Evalu- 
ation Points 

liOcal 

'‘Going Rate 

321 

1 .45 

277 

1.20 

280 

1.36 

301 

1 .45 

289 

1 .40 

204 

1.05 

344 

1.60 

97 

.60 

110 

.65 

136 

■ .70 


desired. For practical use, however, a line drawn in by 
inspection of the points is usually sufficiently accurate. 
From this line, one may read directly the appropriate rate in 
cents per hour for all other jobs that have been evaluated. 
Many of these other jobs will be unique to the plant in ques- 
tion and will not be found in other plants in the locality. 
The use of a chart such as the one illustrated in Figure 120 
provides for setting appropriate rates for all jobs so as to form 
a consistent w'age structure. 

Inspection of Figure 120 suggests that every sUght differ- 
ence in points results in a corresponding difference in hourly 
rate. In practice, most companies (and unions) feel that the 
inherent lack of perfect accuracy in the judgments that 

' Karl J, Hokinger, Statidical Methods for SiudenU in Education (Oimi a»d 

CpmpEEy, New York, 192$), pp. 321 f. 
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underly a set of job evaluations makes it desirable to bracket 
together jobs of approximately the same point value and to 
consider these jobs as equal in setting up the wage structure. 
This bracketing results in so-called labor grades. The number 
of labor grades found in specific wage structures varies from 



Fiq. 120— Job evaluation points of typical “key” Jobs 
plotted against the “going rate” for the jobs in the locality. 

around eight or ten to twenty or twenty-five. The tendency 
of most current union demands in wage contract negotiations 
is to favor a relatively small number of labor grades. 

When the jobs have been bracketed in labor grades, 
provision is usually made for wage increases within each labor 
grade, as illustrated in Figure 121. Various procedures have 
been used in granting wage increases within labor grades, as 
well as in upgrading employees to higher categories. Some 
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companies use an automatic acceleration schedule under 
which specified increases automatically become effective 
after a specified period of time on the job. This principle is 
employed most frequently in the lower labor grades and with 
new employees, but it is also sometimes used at higher levels 
in the wage structure. A systematic merit-rating program 
is also used by some plants as a means of identifying employees 



Fig. 1,21— Grouping of jobs into labor grades, with the range of rat® of each grade. 

who are eligible for a wage increase under the prevailing wage 
structure. 

The particular method that is followed in making wage 
increases has often been the subject of bitter controversy 
in union-management contract negotiations. Unions fre- 
quentlj" demand rigid acceptance of seniority as the basic 
determining factor, and the company as frequently contends 
that proper managerial responsibility requires the granting of 
wage increases upon the basis of proved merit rather than upon 
that of mere time on the job. Some companies have used 
job qualification tests for the upgrading of employees, not 
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only within a given labor grade but from one labor grade to 
another. The Northwest Airlines has in operation such an 
upgrading program based on paper-and-pencil, as well as 
performance, tests under terms of a contract with the union 
concerned, the Air Line Mechanics Association.® The use of 
tests as one of the tools for upgrading offers the dual advan- 
tage of assuring members of the bargaining unit that qualified 
men will be given proper consideration, regardless of their 
seniority, and of assuring the company that unqualified men 
will not automatically be given promotions with tenure on 
the job, irrespective of proved ability. 

Weighting of Items in Job Evaluation 

Under a job evaluation system, such as the NEMA plan, 
it is usually considered advisable to assign different weightings 
to the several characteristics. The weights used are based 
upon the experience and judgment of men charged with the 
responsibility of creating and installing a usable system. 
In the operation of many plans, different weights are given 
to the various characteristics by allowing a different maximum 
number of points for the several items. 

In the NEMA system the weights assigned are as sum- 
marized in Table 36. In actual operation, the functional 
weightings are determined by the variability of spread of the 
ratings on each trait.*® Thus, if the variabilities of the item 
values were to differ in proportionate value from the maximum 
values assigned, the actual weightings would not follow the 
assumed weightings. It is interesting to note, also in Table 
36, that in three plants the functional weightings computed 
from variability measures agree rather closely with the weights 
based on the assigned maximum values. The variable 
maximum value technique of assigning weights, therefore, 

° Trade Test Standard Manual for Written and Practical Tests, Personnel 
Department, Training Division, Trade Testing Section, Northwestern Airline 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“ See Appendix A, page 501, 
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would seem to be a fairly effective, as well as a simple, metliod 
of giving any predetermined set of weights to the factors 
involved. 


TABLE 36 

Weights of Eleven Factors Assumed bt Maximum Values of Items in the 

NEMA System, and Functional Operation' of Actual Weiohtings . , 
IN Three Plants 


Item 


Percentage 
Weights Assumed 
BY Maximum 
Values of NEMA 
• System 


Perc^entagk 
Weights Operating 
IN System in 
Three Plants 


Plant Plant 
A B 


Plant 

C 


{ Education , 

Experience 

Initiative and Ingenuity 

„ / Physical Dem and 

Mental or Visual Demand. . 

!( Equipment or Proc- 
esses. 

Material or Product 
Safety of Others. , . . 
Work of Others.... 
Working Condi- 

UnivoWable' 

Hazards. ....... 


14 

22 

14 

10 

5 


18 

26 

16 

6 

4 


17 

27 

15 

7' 

S' 


13 

■ 2 $ 

14, 

8 

J 


5 

5 

6 
6 


5 

5 

5 

4 ' 



10 


8 


9 


8 


5 


3 


3 


8 


Statistical Studies of Job Evaluation Plans 

Any one of the methods of job evaluation results in a 
reasonably consistent set of evaluations of the various jobs 
studied. Each is based upon certain assumptions, which 
differ from plan to plan, and no one system should be con- 
sidered to be an “exact science,” as Lytle“ has pointed out. 
As long as any systematic plan is followed that provides for 


Lytle, rp. cii, p. 4. 
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all jobs to be studied in terms of the same assumptions and the 
same other stipulations (such as weights for the factors 
involved), the result is far more satisfactory than a wage 
structure that has grown piecemeal, without integration. 

The choice of which system to use is not, therefore, a 
problem of choosing from among several plans, only one of 
which can be correct, all the others being wrong. There are 
both practical advantages as well as disadvantages to every 
system, and any one plan that is installed with care is almost 
certain to be better than no plan at all. However, the time 
and expense involved in installing and operating a job 
evaluation system are such that it is advantageous to use a 
method that will accomplish the desired result with a mini- 
mum of labor, if the results obtained from a simple system are 
equivalent to those that would result from a more complex 
one. 

Certain basic methods of psychology are ideally adapted 
to a quantitative study of job evaluation systems. These 
methods have been applied in a series of studies reported by 
Lawshe and his collaborators. Since the NEMA point 
system (or a system basically the same) has been more 


C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and G. A. Satter, “Studies in Job Evaluation: L 
Factor Analyses of Point Batings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial 
Piants/' Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (June, 1944), pp. ISO-lQS. 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “Studies in Job Evaluation: II. The Adequacy of Abbre- 
viated Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,’^ Journal 
of Applied Psychology, KICDC (June, 1945), pp. 177-184. 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and A. A. Maleski, “Studies in Job Evaluation: 3. An 
Analysis of Point Ratings for Salary Paid Jobs in an Industrial Plant, Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXX (April, 1946), pp. 117-128. 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and Salvatore L, Alessi, “Studies in Job Evaluation: 
IV. Analysis of Another Point Rating Scale for Hourly- Paid Jobs and the 
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(August, 1946), pp. 310-319. 
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Analysis of the Factor Comparison System as It Functions in a Paper Mill,” 
Jourruil of Applied Psychology, XXX (October, 1946), pp. 426-434. 
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Reliability of Two Point Rating Systems,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
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frequently used than any otherd® Lawshe first made certain 
statistical analyses of the results of several NEAIA point 
system installations to determine whether approximately t,hc 
same results could have been obtained by the use of a simpli- 
fied system involving fewer characteristics to be rated. 

Using a standard statistical technique, “ a determination 


TABLE 37 

Cokrelations Obtained BETWEEN Ratings on Selected Items and Totai, 
Point Ratings in Thkbb Pi.ants 


Selected Rating .Beale, Items 

(A)rrela.t ion wit h 
Totai Point. ‘4 Bast'd 
on 1 1 Items 

Piard A: 

Experience (or learning time) 

dm 

Experience (or learning time) plus hazards. . 

■ .97 

Experience (or learning tiimO plus hazards plus educa- 
tion 

. 98 . 

Plant B: 

Experience (or learning time) 

.93 

Experience (or learning time) plus initiative. , . . ...... 

.95 

Experience (or learning time) plus initiative plus re- 
sponsibility for the safetv of others 

. . .96 

Plant C: 

Experience (or learning time) . . . . 

, 86 

Experience (or learning time) plus hazards. .......... 

.91 

Experience (or learning time ) plus hazards plus initiative? 

.93 


was made of which single factor, which two factors, which 
three factors, and so on, give point ratings that correlate 
highest with the total point ratings. The results olitained 


A survey conducted in December, 1944, and re{x>rted by Lyti<‘ (op. ciY., 
p. 13) showed that 38 of 51 companies surveyed were using job evaiuatiori. 
Among these 38 companies: 

24 were using a point system 
8 were using a factor comparison system 
5 were using a ranking system 
1 was using an unclassified system 

The Wberry-Dolittle Technique, one of the basic gtatisticai metiiods nmnl 
for fcliis purpose, is described by W. H. Btead, (1 L. Shartle, tL aL, Oeeaputimni 
Cmmeling Technique (American B<x)k Company, 1940), pp. 245 ff. 
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in three different plants using the NEMA system (or a slight 
modification of it) are summarized in Table 37. 

In each case the correlations obtained between the most 
influential three characteristics and the total points deter- 
mined from all eleven factors were so high that the contribu- 
tion of the remaining eight factors was negligible. 


Fxq. 122 — Graph showing ratings computed from three scale items plotted 
against total point ratings (all eleven items) for 247 jobs in Plant A. The 
eleven shaded areas define the labor grades designated by the numbered arrows. 

The facts summarized in Table 37 show that experience 
(or learning time) is the most important single factor in 
determining the total points for the jobs evaluated in all 
three of the plants. It will also be noted that hazards appear 
among the most important three factors in two of the plants, 
as does initiative. The results further show that three job 
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characteristics give results which, for all practical ptirposes, 
are statistically equivalent to those obtained from the use of a 
more extensive system. 

Figure 122 is a graphic representation of the results 
obtained in Plant A showing the accuracy with which the 
total points for each job can be predicted from a knowledge of 
the points assigned on only three characteristics, namely, 
experience, education and hazards. 


TABLE 38 

Discrepancies between Total Point Ratings (Eleven Items) and Ratings 
Computed PROM Three Items fob Plant A 


POINTS OF 

DEVIATION 

NO. OF 

JOBS BY LABOR 

■. GRADE DISPLAOE M ENT 

Same Labor 
Grade 

DisplaetHl 
One Labor 
Grade 

Displaced 
Two Labor 
Grades 

.Ail Jolis 

0-4 

08 

9 


77 

5-9 

48 

27 


75 

10-14' ■ 

20 

28 


48 

15-19 

11 

21 


32 

20- 24 

6 

2 


8' 

25-29 


' 4 


i 

30-34 " 


.1 ■ . ■ 1 

1 

% 

. 35-39 



i 

1 

Totals 

: 153' ' 

. 92. . ■ 

' 2 

, 247 


The shaded areas in Figure 122 delineate labor grades. 
From this chart it is apparent that the vast majority of jobs 
fall in the same labor grade when evaluated on the basis of 
the stipulated three characteristics as when evaluated on 
the basis of all eleven factors. 

A summary of the effectiveness of the abbreviated three- 
factor system in Plant A in terms of number of jobs in which 
the discrepancy in placement between it and the total point 
rating is one, two, or three labor grades is shown in Table 38. 
fi Table 38 shows that onlv seven jobs deviate from their 
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original placement by more than 24 points, the approximate 
range of points covered by one labor grade in this system. 

Lawshe and Maleski*® have reported a similar study, 
which made use of the same statistical analysis technique as 
applied to a set of approximately 400 salary job evaluations. 
The original system under which the job evaluations w^ere 
determined was the salary job rating plan devised by the 
National Metal Trades Association. This plan requires the 
rating of each job on eleven characteristics, each character- 
istic to be valued at 5, 6, or 7 degrees. The correlations 
between results obtained from a reduced number of charac- 
teristics and total point values based upon all eleven factors 
are summarized in Table 39. 


TABLE 39 

COKBELATIONS OBTAINED BETWEEN RATINGS ON SELECTED ItBMS AND ToTAL 

Point Ratings fob Appeoximatbly 400 Salaby Jobs 


Selected Scale Items 

Correlation with Total 
Points Based on 1 1 Items 

Kxperience 

' .93 

Experience plus complexity of duties. i 

.96 

Experience plus complexity of duties plus character 
of supervision ...... 

.98 



In the results for salary jobs, as in those previously dis- 
cussed for shop jobs, the experience factor is shown as the 
most important single characteristic. Also as in the former 
instance, ratings based on only three characteristics are 
revealed as equivalent to those based on the larger number 
of characteristics. 

The preceding discussion has been concerned with work on 
abbreviating the NBM A point systems of job evaluation for 
shop jobs and salaried jobs. The question may arise as to 
whether the same pattern of results would be obtained if 


Lawshe and Maleski, op, cU, 
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another type of point system was similarly analyzed. In 
answer to this question, Lawshe and Alessi^* report a study in 
which the same type of analysis was made of ratings obtained 
with a point system differing from the NEMA system in that 
each, job is rated on seven characteristics by means of more 
and finer categories or degrees for each of the factors, and 
that the point ratings are translated into “rating factors” 
by a logarithmic conversion chart for the purpose of assigning 
monetary equivalents. Table 40 summarizes the results 
obtained from this analysis. 

TABLE 40 

COEBELATION COEFFICIENTS' BETWEEN RATINGS ON SELECTED SCALK ItBMS 

and Total Point Ratings Obtained with a Point System 
Differing from the NEMA System 


Selected Items 

Correlation with Total 
Points Based on 7 Ittans 

Responsibility 

.92 

Responsibility plus manual skill 

. .97 ' 

Responsibility phis manual skill plus working con- 
ditions 

.98 



From the correlations summarized in Table 40 it is 
apparent that the stipulated three characteristics give 
results practically identical with tho.se obtained from tlie 
more elaborate system. 

After observing the results of statistical simplification of 
point systems of job evaluation, the question may be rai.sed 
as to whether corresponding steps toward simplification of 
other kinds of job evaluation plans will be equally effective. 
A similar type of statistical analysis of the factor comparison 
system as installed in a paper mill has been reported by 
Lawshe and Wilson. Here also the results show that a 

Lawshe and Alessi, op, ciL 

C, H, Lawshe, Jr., and R. F. Wilson, ^‘Studies in Job Evaluation: 5, An 
.Analysis of the Factor Comparison System as It Functions in a Paper 
Journal of Applied Psychology^ XXX (October, 1946), pp. 426-*4S4 
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reduced number of job characteristics gives results that 
correlate almost perfectly with the total factor evaluations. 

These correlations are summarized in Table 41. 


COERELATION COEFFICIENTS 

Total Points Obtained 


TABLE 41 

between Ratings on. Selected Items and 

WITH THE FaCTOK COMPARISON SySTEM OP 
Job Evaluation 


Selected Items 

Correlation with 
Original Ratings 


.94 


.97 

Skill plus working couditions 

Skill plus working coaditions plus mental requirements. . . . 

.99 


From the results of the several comprehensive studies 
reported by Lawshe and his collaboratorSj it seems i ather 
clear that job evaluation results statistically equivalent to 
those derived from more elaborate systems can be obtained 
from a very much abbreviated plan. 

Reliability of Job Evaluation 

Any form of job evaluation is basically an attempt to 
measure the relative worth of various jobs by a process of 
individual, pooled, or committee judgments. The ratings 
obtained (regardless of the system in use) should have a 
satisfactory reliability, just as the results of any other type of 
measurement must have a satisfactory reliability, before 
usable results can be expected. Other things being equal, 
if two systems have different reliabilities, the one with the 
higher reliability should always be chosen. 

In order to estimate the reUability of the most commonly 
used point system (the NEMA plan), and also to estimate the 
reliability of a simplified point system based upon the work 
summarized in the preceding sections, a series of reliability 
studies has been conducted and reported by Lawshe and 
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Wilson.^® In this work, forty job descriptions of commonly 
known jobs were chosen for evaluation. Twenty men 
experienced in job evaluation made the ratings. Each job 
was rated by five men using the NEMA plan, and also by 
five other raters using a simplified plan that included only 
four items. Each rater made his ratings independently. 


TABLE 42 

ItELiABinTY Data on the NEMA Job Evaluation System and a Simplified 
Point System Involving Foub Characteristics 


NEMA System 

Simplified System 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Item 

r 

r5 

Item 

r 

rs 

Experience 

.82 

96 


.86 

,97 

Initiative and ingenuity . 

.78 

.95 


Education 

.77 

.94 

General schooling .... 

.79 

.95 

Responsibility for safety of others 

.54 

.85 




Working conditions 

.54 

.85 

Working conditions . . 

.61 

.89 

Responsibility for work of others . 

.51 

.84 




Physical demand 

.47 

.82 




Responsibility for equipment or 






processes, 

.41 

.78 




Responsibility for materials 

.40 

.77 




Mental or visual demand 

.37 

.75 




Unavoidable hazards 

.34 

.72 

Job hazards 

.51 

.84 

Total Points 

.77 

94 

Total Points 

.89 

.98 


The four items included in the simplified plan were chosen 
after factor analyses had been made of several more elaborate 
systems. These items were selected to cover as fully as 
possible the basic characteristics revealed by the several 
factor analyses. 

The results of the reliability investigations of the two 
systems are summarized in Table 42. In this table, the items 


C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and R. F. Wilson, “Studies in Job Evaluation; 6. The 
Reliability of Two Point Rating Systems,” Joumal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXI (August, 1947). 
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used in the NEMA system are listed in column (1), in the 
order of their obtained reliabilities. The obtained reliabil- 
ities, listed in column (2), were obtained by computing the 
coefficient of correlation between the ratings of each rater 
and those of every other rater for each item in the list. The 
average of the correlations thus obtained was taken as the 
best estimate of the reliability of a single rater on the item. 
In column (3) of Table 42 are given the “stepped up” reha- 
bilities, i.e., the values that should be expected if averages 
of the ratings of five raters working independently were used 
consistently. 

The four items included in the simplified system are listed 
in column (4) . Each item is located so as to correspond with 
the approximately equivalent item of the longer scale. 

Columns (5) and (6) give, respectively, the obtained 
and “stepped up” reliabilities of the items of the shorter 
scale. At the bottom of the table are given the obtained 
and “stepped up” reliabilities of the total scales. 

It will be noted in Table 42 that the items of the shorter 
scale are all higher in obtained reliability than the correspond- 
ing items of the NEMA scale, and this is true whether one 
considers the obtained reliabilities or the “stepped up” 
reliabilities. It will be further noted that the reliability of 
the total scale is higher than the corresponding reliability of 
the larger scale. 

The greater reliability of the shorter scale is probably due 
to the use of more carefully worded descriptions of the degrees 
of the various characteristics, rather than to the mere fact 
that a shortened scale is being used. Familiarity with the 
scale and experience with its use will not explain the results, 
because the majority of raters using the NEMA scale had had 
practical experience with it, whereas none of the raters had 
ever seen the shortened scale before the experiment. 

Table 42 also shows that the obtained reliability of the 
total NEMA point ratings is lower than that obtained for 
several of the individual factors in this system. In the case 
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of the simplified system, the total points resulted in a higher 
reliability than that obtained for any specific factor. 

These findings indicate that: (1) the ratings from a short- 
ened system correlate very highly with the ratings of longer 
systems, (2) the findings are essentially the same for shop 
jobs and salaried jobs, (3) the effect of shortening the system 
is the same for point systems and for the factor comparison 
system, and (4) the ratings obtained from a suggested simpli- 
fied system have higher reliability than those resulting from 
a longer system. 

In the light of these findings, it is probably advisable to 
make greater use of systems of job evaluation that are con- 
siderably shorter than many of those in current use. 


12 

Work Fatigue, and Efficiency 

CAEEFtJL consideration of employee aptitude before 
placing men upon a job, followed by a thorough program of 
training employees on the job, will go far toward achieving— 
but will not guarantee— a satisfactory level of job perform- 
ance. Other factors besides employee aptitude and training 
may operate to prevent production from reaching the expected 
level; and in some eases a proper consideration of these other 
factors may result in fairly satisfactory production even when 
little specific attention has been given to employee placement 
and Job training. These other factors have been classified in 
different ways. They may properly be thought of as related 
to employee efficiency, job performance, effort expended, or 
fatigue. 

The Nature of Fatigue 

At least three conceptions of the term /aifpwe are important 
to our discussion. These are (1) physiological fatigue, (2) 
psychological fatigue, and (3) industrial fatigue. 

Physiological fatigue 

It may be readily demonstrated by simple physiological 
experiments that a muscle undergoing a simple rhythmic 
contraction gradually loses its ability to make the contraction. 
Thus, if one squeezes a coiled spring at intervals of two seconds 
he will find that his squeezes become less and less powerful 
until finally, if the task is maintained for sufficient time, only 
very small changes, or no changes at all, in the spring can be 
noticed. The energy used in the execution of a task of this 
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sort, or any muscular task, comes from potential energy that 
is stored in chemical form in the muscles. As this energy is 
expended, the muscles become less and less able to perform 
their task. This reduction in potential energy available in 
the muscles may be thought of as physiological fatigue. 
Starling^ has stated that the phenomena of fatigue, from this 
point of view, probably depend upon two factors, namely, 
the consumption of the contractile material or the substances 
available for the supply of potential energy to this material, 
and the accumulation of waste products of contraction. 
These waste products may be thought of as the chemical 
result of the muscular activity. Among them lactic acid is 
probably of great importance, because it is known that fatigue 
may be artificially induced in a muscle by feeding the muscle 
with a dilute solution of lactic acid. 

To the physiologist, then, fatigue is primarily a matter of 
chemical changes in the muscle itself or the potential energy 
available for the muscular contraction. It should be kept in 
mind that this conception, in and of itself, does not involve a 
feeling of tiredness on the part of the subject, nor an immedi- 
ate reduction in the amount of work he is able to do, if he is not 
attempting to do a degree of work that requires more energy 
than is available at the time. 

Psychological fatigue 

Entirely aside from the physiological changes occuring in 
fatigue, it is a matter of common experience that with a repeti- 
tion of certain tasks one becomes “bored,” “uninterested,” 
and in other ways manifests a lessening desire to continue the 
performance. Or one may simply have feelings of tiredness 
accompanied by a desire to do something else “for a change.” 
From this point of view, fatigue may be looked upon as the 
feeling of boredom that often accompanies continued applica- 
tion to any given task. 

^ E. H. Starling, Principles of Human Physiology, third edition (Lea and 
Febiger, Philadelphia, 1920), p. 209. 
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For one speculating upon the subject of fatigue, it is a 
temptation to look upon these two aspects of the phenomenon 
— the physiological and the psychological — -as different aspects 
of the same fundamental change. According to this point of 
view, feelings of boredom and tiredness occur in proportion as 
physiological changes in the muscle have taken place; and vice 
versa, actual changes in the physiological composition of the 
muscles have taken place to the extent that feelings of tired- 
ness or boredom are experienced by the subject. 

If this simple relation were true, the problems of fatigue 
and its elimination would be greatly simplified. Unfortu- 
nately, numerous physiological and psychological experiments 
have shown that no such simple relationship exists. Indeed, 
it is necessary to look only at one’s own experiences to under- 
stand that exceptions to such a relationship are by no means 
uncommon. Anyone who has driven a car a very long dis- 
tance to a vacation resort knows that interest in reaching the 
resort is often maintained long after the body, from the 
physiological viewpoint, would rather sleep. And everyone 
who has had a routine, uninteresting, manipulative job to do 
knows that feelings of boredom often become prominent long 
before an excessive amount of work in the physiological sense 
has been performed. 

We are thus presented with two contrasting, and in many 
cases unrelated, conceptions of the term fatigue. Because of 
the great importance of fatigue among industrial employees 
and the necessity of discovering ways of reducing or eliminat- 
ing it, the industrial psychologist has been forced to accept a 
still different definition, a definition that is concerned prima- 
rily with the production or output of the employees. 

Industrial fatigue 

Fatigue is important in industry not to the extent that it 
involves physiological changes in the muscles, or feelings of 
boredom on the part of the employees, but, rather, to the 
extent that it involves on a long or a short term basis a reduc- 
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tion in the employee’s efficiency on the job. Various meas- 
ures of employee efficiency have been proposed and used for 
different purposes but, everything considered, the most 
satisfactory measurement for most purposes is production. 
Management, therefore, defines fatigue as whatever changes 
occur as a result of work that are associated with a decrease in 
employee production. This does not mean that management is 
uninterested in the physiological basis of fatigue or in the 
boredom and dissatisfaction aspects of the problem. The 
latter factor indeed has been found more markedly related to 
employee production than physical or organic conditions. 
In one series of studies, it was found that “fatigue” usually 
impHes dissatisfaction and that physical conditions varying 
within ordinary limits have an insignificant effect upon the 
efficiency of the worker.^ In another investigation it was 
found that whatever is done by management to attract the 
workers’ interest or indicate a concern for their welfare 
decreases “fatigue” and increases output.® But in the final 
analysis, unless physiological or attitudinal changes result 
eventually in reduced output, on either a long or a short time 
basis, management cannot justifiably give very much atten- 
tion to them. The problems of industrial fatigue, therefore, 
become essentially problems of determining what such factors 
as conditions of work, posture, hours of work, or nutrition, 
contribute toward the maintenance of proper production, 
and what factors result in, or are accompanied by, an undue 
reduction of employee output. Vernon^ has defined indus- 
trial fatigue as “the sum of the results of activities which show 
themselves in a diminished capacity for doing work.” Since 


2 Committee on Work in Industry of the National Research Council, 
“Fatigue of workers and its relation to Industrial Production” (Reinhold, 
1941). 

®R. H. Plinn, " Fatigue and War Production,” AfedicaZ Clinics of North, 
.Imcnca, XXVI (1942), pp. 1121-1143. 

*H. M. Vernon, “Industrial Fatigue in Relation to Atmospheric Condi- 
tions,” Plij/sfoZo^'cai JJewews, VIII (1928), pp. 130-150. 
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this definition of fatigue has been found to be naost satisfactory 
in industry, it is the definition that we shall follow. 

An acceptance of this definition for industrial purposes 
does not mean that the physiological or psychological defini- 
tions are not of definite value. Rather it means that the 
industrialist is interested in fatigue in these latter senses only 
to the extent that it results in lowered production. But, just 
as the physiological and psychological definitions of fatigue 
do not always agree with each other, so also the industrial 
definition does not always agree with either of these two. 
For example, Arps® has pointed out that a production curve 
can be maintained at a fairly high and constant level if incen- 
tives are sufficiently strong, even though physiological changes 
indicate a great or even unwise expenditure of energy. Of 
course, management is seldom interested in maintaining 
production by an expenditure of energy that will result in 
lowered output from a long-time viewpoint. But here again 
the final criterion as to whether fatigue is really present in the 
industrial sense is not whether physiological evidences of 
fatigue can be observed at the time but whether any reduc- 
tion in output can be noticed, either at the time or in the 
future, as a result of the activity. 

Factors Related to Fatigue and Employee Efficiency 
Work methods and motion and time study 

Motion and time economy as related to bodily movements, 
one of the types of job analysis defined on page 28, is con- 
cerned with improvement in work method. From ordinary 
observation and experience it is apparent that different 
methods of doing a certain job may require different amounts 
of time and effort. 

If an individual has a pile of rocks to move from one 
location to another he can do the work with less physical 

‘G. P. Arps, “ A Preliminary Report of ‘Work with Knowledge vs. Work with- 
out Knowledge of ’Basalts”’ Psychological Review, XXIV (1917), pp. 449-455. 
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fatigue by using a wheelbarrow than by carrying the rocks 
one at a time in his hands. This simple fact indicates the 
almost unlimited possibilities of fatigue reduction by making 
use of proper work methods. Gilbreth® was able to demon- 
strate more than thirty years ago that the work of the average 
bricklayer can be increased from 120 bricks per hour to 360 
bricks per hour by following a more economical pattern of 
movement. This early study with its concrete results pointed 
the way toward an application of this principle— the lessening 
of fatigue by improved work methods — in a wide variety of 
industrial jobs. Among the possible variations in work 
method are different types of bodily movement that may be 
required with different methods of operation. The bodily 
movement aspect of motion study may be considered a 
legitimate field for psychological investigation^ although it 
is ordinarily considered a branch of industrial engineering. 
Since instruction and laboratory work in this field are usually 
given by departments of industrial engineering, a thorough 
coverage of the topic does not come within the scope of this 
book. The industrial psychologist should, however, be aware 
of the significance of the field and should supplement his 
training in psychology with sufficient work in motion and time 
study to achieve competence in this area. 


B. Gilbreth, '/Bricklaying System’^ (M. C. Clark, New York, 1909). 

^ This field, although basically a part of experimental psychology, has been 
largely developed in the United States by industrial engineering rather than by 
psychology, owing in large measure to the fact that when productive industry 
first began to recognize the importance of motion and time study as a tool of 
scientific management, American psychologists, with very few exceptions, were 
interested in other fields and did not develop this area of psycho-technology. 
The outstanding exception may be found in the work of Frank and Lillian 
Gilbreth. Mrs. Gilbreth, a professional psychologist, clearly saw the possibili- 
ties for applied psychology in this field, and with her husband, a professional 
construction engineer, published a series of papers and books in which were 
formulated most of the principles of motion study that are most widely in use 
today. 

In Great Britain the development was somewhat different. The National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology recognized motion and time study as a legiti- 
mate field of psychology and undertook the development of the area that, in 
America, went by default to industrial engineering. 
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The field of economy in work methods has been referred 
to as motion study, as time study, as time-motion study, 
and, simply, as methods improvement. It would seem that 
motion study unaccompanied by corresponding time study is 
not very meaningful, because one of the most effective ways 
of comparing different moimns is in terms of the fo'me which 
they require. A comprehensive discussion of the whole field 
of methods improvement would be far beyond the scope of 
this book, because it involves principles of tool improvement, 
machine design, and other matters that are not psychological 
in nature. 

The principles of motion economy have been divided into 
three types,* namely; 

I. Principles of motion economy as related to the use of the 
human body. 

II. Principles of motion economy as related to the management 
of the work place. 

III. Principles of motion economy as related to the design of 
tools and equipment. 

The first of these is the one of most concern to the psy- 
chologist. Our discussion will therefore be, limited to prin- 
ciples of this type.® The first three are as follows: 

1 . The two hands should begin as well as complete their motions 
simultaneously. 

2. The two hands should not be idle at the same instant except 
during rest pauses. 

3. Motions of the arms should be made in opposite and sym- 
metrical directions, instead of in the same direction, and should be 
made simultaneously. 


•This classification is taken from R. M. Barnes, Motion and Time Study, 
second edition (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940), p. 146. 

• The student who is interested in studying these in more detail and also in 
studying principles falling under Class II and Class III is referred to Barnes, 
op. dt., Chapters 12-14, and also to M. E. Mundel, Systematic Motion and 
Time /Sfrtdy (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947). 

These three principles were first formulated by P. B. and L. M. Gilbreth, 
“A Fourth Dimension for Measuring Skill for Obtaining the One Best Way to do 
Work,” Society of Industrial Engineers Bulletin, V (1923), p. 6. 
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Numerous experimental demonstrations of the time saved 
jgy following these principles have been made. Several such 
experiments are reported by Barnes/^ typical of which is the 
job of assembling a bolt and three washers. On this job, in 
the study reported, it was found that a 53 per cent increase 
in production resulted from a work rearrangement to permit 
adherence to the three principles listed above.^^ 

The fourth principle reads : 

4. Operations should utilize bodily movements that require the 
least amount of time and effort. 

por some operations, finger motions or finger and wrist 
motions are better than motions involving grosser parts of the 
i body.^* Controlled investigations have shown, however, that 
I for certain types of activity, wrist motions and forearm 
motions^® can be'made more rapidly and with less fatigue than 
finger motions. In another investigation is was found that, 
at least under certain conditions, wrist and elbow movements 
are faster than finger or shoulder movements. “ 

The fifth principle: 

5. Momentum should be employed to assist the worker when- 
ever possible, and it should be reduced to a minimum if it must be 

i overcome by muscular effort. 

This principle was used in F. B. Gilbreth’s early studies of 
bricklaying.^'^ Methods were developed which made use of 
: the momentum of the moving brick in forming the mortar 

! into the joints. 


u Barnes, op. cit., pp. 147 S. 

M Barnes, op. dt., p. 149. 

IS Barnes, op. cit., p. 161, and H. C. Sampter, Motion Study (Pitman Publish- 
ing Co., 1941), p. 100. 

» M. Smith, M. Culpin, and E. Farmer, “A Study of Telegraphers’ Cramp,” 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Report #43 (1927) . 

wR, H. Stetson and J. A. McDill, “Mechanisms of the Different Types of 


yioveiaent,” Psychological Monographs XXXll (1923), pp. 27-40. 

«W. L. Bryan, “On the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability,” 
American Journal of Psychology, V (1892), pp. 71 ff. 

up. B. Gilbreth, Motion Study (D. Van Nostrand Company, 1911). 
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The sixth principle : 


6. Continuous and curved motions should be substituted when- 
ever possible for straight line motions and sudden or sharp changes 
in direction. 

One investigation has shown that 15 to 24 per cent of a work 
cycle is used in changing hand direction when an abrupt 
change in direction is naade.^® If the work layout can be 
arranged to eliminate this kind of lost time, a marked saving 
in time is effected. 

The seventh principle: 

7. If possible, ballistic movements (the fast, easy motions caused 
by single contraction of a muscle group, as in swinging a hammer) 
should be used instead of controlled movements (movements requir- 
ing a balance between opposing muscle groups, as in writing by the 
finger-and-thumb method.) 

Although there is little experimental evidence on this subject, 
the experience of industrial engineers indicates that ballistic 
movements, in comparison with controlled movements, are 
more powerful, more accurate, faster, and less fatiguing.’^® 

The eighth principle : 

8. Motions should be arranged to permit a rhythmic, smooth 
sequence of operations. 

H'hythm has been defined in at least two ways- — as a repetitive 
cycle of motions, and as a se'quence of accented motions that 
may or may not be repetitive.^® The major characteristics 
of rhythmic action, in the latter sense, are rapid movements 
through an arc, with a sudden feeling of termination at the end 
of the movement. Rhythmic motions, therefore, involve 
more ballistic than controlled motions. 

Motion and time study, and the improvement of work 
methods through such study, require careful attention to the 


Barnes, op. eit., p. 164. 
Barnes, op. cit, p. 169. 


Rhythm and Discrete Succession,” Pay- 
ckotomcal Remew. XTT pp^ 258-270 
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layout of the work and the use of the most efficient kind of 
tools to do the job, in addition to consideration of the motor 
aspect of the work. Industrial psychologists should become 
famifiar with this general field since they are often called 
upon to assist in the phase of management with which it is 
concerned. 

illumination 

In a number of investigations, such as those reported on 
page 200, it has been found that an employee’s job perform- 
ance is related to his visual acuity at the work distance. 
Visual acuity, however, is dependent not only upon the visual 
mechanism of the employee but also upon the illumination 
under which the work is done. The relation between visual 
acuity and illumination has been plotted by Troland^^ accord- 
ing to data published by Khnig.^^ The results plotted by 
Troland show that acuity increases over a considerable range 
of variation of intensity in almost direct proportion to 
the amount of illumination. These results suggest that 
employees on certain types of industrial work should be 
provided with sufficient illumination to insure a satisfactory 
level of visual acuity. WetzeP® has pointed out that gains in 
visual acuity are very perceptible up to about 40 foot candles. 

In Figure 123 are shown the results of an investigation 
involving operators of key punching machines in a statistical 
department. The average production and average errors 
of the operators before the improvement of lighting conditions 
are plotted, respectively, as 100 units. With the passage of 
time after the improvement in lighting, the production showed 
a definite increase, while the errors were markedly reduced. 

T. Troland, ‘‘The Principles of Psychophysiology, II (D.. 

Van Nostrand, New York, 1930), p. 86. 

22 A. Konig, “ Abhangigkeit der SehschMe von der Beleuchtungsintensi- 
tat,'^ Sitzungsber. der Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, Bd. XIII (1897), pp, 559-575. 

23 M. Wetzel, ^‘L^eclairage dans Vindusine/^ Eecherches et inventions, VIII 
(1927), pp. 81-95. 

2^ Adapted from Matthew Luckiesch, lAghty Vision, and Seeing (D. Van 
Nostrand, 1944), p. 262. 
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A thorough study of the effects of different systems of 
lighting upon output and accuracy of employees engaged in 
fine work has been published by Weston and Taylor.^® The 
effect of various degrees of illumination upon the output of 
employees can readily be studied by means of controlled 
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to production, is the contrast between the objects or materials 
that must be observed and the brightness of the background 
upon which the objects are seen. The results of an experi- 
ment on the effect of brightness contrast upon time required 
for 100 per cent certainty in seeing are plotted in Figure 
124. It will be noted that, for each of the levels of illumina- 



ILLUMINATION ON BACKGROUND (FOOTCANDLES) 

Fig. 124~Relation between brightness contrast and certainty of seeing. 
(Adapted from Mathew Luckiesch, Fusion, and Seeing, New York, D. 

Van Nostrand, 1944, p. 132.) 

tion studied, the black object is seen more quickly on the 
white background than on the gray background. 

Visual adaptability to the job 

Experiments summarized in Chapter 7 on page 233 show 
that output of employees on certain types of close work can 


Adapted from Luckiesch, op, cit.j p. 132. 
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be definitely increased either (1) by placing on the job only 
employees who are visually adapted to it or (2) by adapting 
the employees to the job by means of special occupational 
spectacles. These experiments may properly be considered 
as experiments in the reduction of visual fatigue. Indeed, 
some of the early workers^^ on this subject have considered 
their work primarily in the field of fatigue. The experiments 
summarized in Chapter 7 will not be discussed here, but it 
should be emphasized that the proper allocation of employees 
according to their visual qualifications is one method of elimi- 
nating or markedly reducing visual fatigue. Such reduction 
often results in an increase or maintenance of satisfactory 
production. 


Temperature and ventilation 

The effect of varying temperature upon employee effi- 
ciency has not been accurately determined for all types of 
work, owing partly to the fact that the temperature of the 
atmosphere, or what is ordinarily known as dry-bulb tempera- 
ture, seldom varies alone. Almost always when atmospheric 
temperature varies, other conditions, such as humidity and 
the amount of radiated heat, do not remain constant. How- 
ever, in spite of the difficulty of controlling conditions, a few 
studies have shown that temperature is related to employee 
efficiency. For example, Vernon, Bedford, and Warner*® 
found that when temperature was below 70 degrees, only 3 
per cent of the time was lost as a result of employee sickness; 
when temperatures were from 70 to 79.9 degrees, 4.5 per cent 
of the time was lost; and when temperatures were 80 degrees 
or more, 4.9 per cent of time was lost as a result of sickness. 
These findings indicate that the optimal temperature is below 

See footnote 29, page 232 

ia J&ouD Absenteeism 

(1928) ^ ^ ^ Collieries, I ndmtrtal Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 51 
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70 degrees. In another investigation Yagloglou^® found that 
“the optimum temperature for individuals at rest, or other- 
wise engaged in Hght activities in still air and normally 
clothed” was 64.6 degrees effective temperature. These 
findings suggest that care should be taken to insure tempera- 
ture conditions that are not excessively high. Some indus- 
tries have found that the installation of air-conditioning 
equipment is a sound investment from the point of view of 
increased employee productivity. 

Although proper ventilation has been found to be more 
dependent upon circulation of the air than the continual 
introduction of fresh air, ventilation has also been found to be 
of considerable importance. Wyatt, Fraser, and Stock^® 
report an experiment in which suitably placed fans were 
operated on alternate working days over a period of six weeks 
during the summer. Their experiments show that when the 
air is circulated by the fans the production of the employees 
is significantly higher than when no provision is made for 
circulating the air. Bedford®^ has pointed out that the sensa- 
tions of warmth that one experiences depend upon air tem- 
perature, air movement, air humidity, and radiation. All of 
these factors must be considered in insuring optimum condi- 
tions for work. 

Noise 

A great deal has been written concerning the effect of noise 
upon employee efficiency and fatigue. Often the elimination 
of noise has been recommended on the grounds that employee 
efficiency will be greatly improved. Indeed, several experi- 


29 C. P. Yagloglou, '^ Modern Ventilation Principles and Their Application to 
Sedentary and Industrial Life/^ Journal of Personnel Research, III (1926), pp. 
375-396. 

39 S. Wyatt, F; A. Fraser, and F. G. L. Stock, '"Fan Ventilation in a Humid 
Weaving Shed,^’ Industrial Fatigue Research Board, Eeport No. 37 (London, 
1926). 

31 T. Bedford, ^^Requirements for Satisfactory Ventilation and Heating/^ 
The Human Factor, X (London, 1936), pp. 246-254. 
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ments, such as the one reported by Scheldt, have shown that 
noise-proofing the workroom or putting employees in indi- 
vidual booths will improve the quahty of their work. For 
the practical industriahst, however, the elimination of noise 
often is extremely difficult or even impossible. 

One can hardly imagine a steel mill in which noise has been 
eliminated or even much reduced. In steel, as in heavy 
industry in general, noise can seldom be avoided. Therefore 
even though it is true that fatigue may be lessened by reducing 
noise, we will not suggest such reduction as a practical method of 
eliminating fatigue in all situations. Too often it is impractical 
to reduce the noise. It should be kept in mind, however 
that when a high noise level is present, employee efficiency 
may be affected and that it is often possible to recapture some 
of the lost efficiency by introducing certain other controls 
in the form of nourishment, rest pauses, or certain favorable 
work methods. 

Music 

A number of surveys have been conducted and reported 
to show how employees feel toward music while they work, 
^u-oimnent among these has been the work of Kerr®® and 
Kirkpatrick.®* In one of the investigations it was found that 
approximately two thirds of the employees stated that they 
prefer to work with music, whereas nearly all of the remaining 

they prefer to work without music. Of those who prefer to 
work with music, only 14 per cent preferred to have music 
pl^all the time. Beckett®® concludes from a survey of 

KauZu of Various Modifications on the Worker,” 

Train^^” a^^"kctor!Sysk ofwQ Reported by 162 Defense 

XXVII (1943), pp.S^27i »/ XppM Ptfctulcat, 

D. (War Production Board, Washington, 
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78 plants for the War Production Board that music is uni- 
versally hked by the workers. 

Music may, however, be hked by employees even when it 
has no effect upon the quantity or quality of their work, or 
even, conceivably, when it has an unfavorable effect upon the 
efficiency of the workers. A number of investigations have 
therefore been conducted to determine the effect of music 
upon worker efficiency. Wyatt and Langdon®* found the 
production of a small group of women on hght repetitive work 
to be increased from 6 to 11 per cent by varying amounts, 
distributions, and types of music. Humes®^ concluded from 
another study that music tends to lower the scrappage rate. 
Kerr,®® in a series of studies, found that music increases 
production up to 6 per cent on operations paid on an incentive 
plan, and up to nearly 12 per cent on hourly-paid jobs. A 
recent study by Smith®® has further demonstrated the 
favorable effect of music upon the production when the work 
is repetitive in nature. No significant differences were found 
between accident experience in plants with industrial music 
and in those without it. 

Nourishment 

The energy one expends in work comes from the food he 
eats. Without food, or with food that is insufficient either in 
quahty or amount, one soon loses the ability to withstand 
physical exertion. Too often the relation between the price 
of food and its nourishment or energy value is none too high. 
Some industries have found that a program of employee 


S. Wyatt and J. N. Langdon, Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work,” 
Report No. 77 (Industrial Health Research Board, London, 1937), pp. 30-42. 

J. F. Humes, ^‘The Effect of Occupational Music on Scrappage in the 
Manufacture of Radio Tubes,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV (1942), 
pp. 573-587. 

38 W. A. Kerr, ^‘Effects of Music on Factory Production,” Applied Psychology 
Monograph 5 (1945). 

39 H. C. Smith, Music in Relation to Employee Attitude, Piecework Pro- 
duction and Industrial Accident,” National Industrial Conference Board, Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 78 (1947), pp. 21-28, 
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education dealing with types, caloric values, vitamin and 
mineral content of food, and, in general, how to get the most 
value for one’s food dollar, has been of value in improving the 
diet of employees. A few industries have found that giving 
extra meals on the job is worth while in terms of increased 
employee efficiency. Haggard^® reports that when two extra 
meals were given, output rose 10 per cent and the workers 
reported feeling less tired in spite of their greater output. 
It has also been reported^^ that drinking a one per cent salt 
solution is effective in reducing industrial fatigue. 

Hours of work 

During the past fifty years the trend toward a reduced 
number of hours in the working week as well as a shortened 
working day has been fairly constant. This change has been 
due partly to the feeling of labor that life should not be "all 
work and no play,” but it has been also due in no small 
measure to an mcreased recognition by management that 
employees do not reach their greatest efficiency when the 
number of working hours is excessive. Many experiments 
^ave been conducted to determine the relation between the 
hours of work and employee production. The reduction in 
^urs of work has been largely justified by these experiments 
Miles and i^gles^^ report that when the hours of work in a 
plant manufacturing boxes were reduced from 48 to 36 per 

S?!in increased from 793.5 to 

wi'f^ production. In another experiment^ dealing 

ith women engaged m the work of turning fuse bodies a 
68 per cent increase of hourly output and an increase of 16 

(1936)'^pp^29^30r'^’ Fatigue,” Mechanical Engineering, LVIII 

prim St 

C. S. Myers. Mind and Work (Putnam, London, 1921). 
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per cent in total production followed a reduction from 66 to 
48.6 in the number of hours worked per week. In another 
study^^ it was found that an increase in working time above 60 
hours per week is accompanied by increase in time lost due to 
sickness, injury, and absence without permission. The 
increase in working time is also accompanied by a decrease in 
both hourly and weekly output and an increase in labor 
turnover. Murray^® reports that a reduction of the working 
hours to less than 48 per week is followed by increases in both 
hourly and weekly production as well as by decreases in 
absenteeism and turnover. The general conclusion sug- 
gested by these and similar studies is that employee fatigue 
is lessened and output correspondingly increased if the number 
of working hours per week does not much exceed 40. 

Of course, during a period of emergency production, it is 
not always possible to achieve maximum efficiency by means 
of a short working week. At such times it is often necessary 
to get out maximum production even though by so doing 
maximum efficiency, from the long-time viewpoint, may be 
sacrified to some extent. But even during a period of maxi- 
mum production the question may be raised as to whether 
real gain can be achieved by excessive lengthening of work 
hours. Ivy« has suggested that from the physiological 
viewpoint we will sacrifice rather than gain, even in terms of 
short-term production, by increasing the hours of work beyond 
56 hours per week for men or 48 hours per week for women. 

Rest pauses 

A great many investigations on the effect of rest pauses 
have been conducted. These studies have considered employ- 
ees on both heavy and light work, and employees paid under 

^^Anon., ''Hours of Work, Lost Time, and Labour Wastage,” Emergency 
Report No. 2 (Industrial Health Research Board, London, 1942). 

H. M. L. Murray, "Bases of Worker Efficiency,” Personnel Journal, XXI 
(1942), pp. 131-145. 

A. C. Ivy, "The Physiology of Work” (Fourth Annual Congress on Indus- 
trial Health, Chicago, January, 1942). 
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a straight hourly rate as well as eroploj ees paid under a wage 
incentive plan. In this field, the work of Vernon« and his 
associates is outstanding. Their studies have shown that 
rest pauses usually lessen fatigue and increase production in 
spite of the fact that the pauses result in some reduction of 
the actual working time. Typical curves showdng the produc- 
tion for a group of employees before and after the introduction 
of rest periods are shown in Figure 125. These curves are 
based upon the work of Farmer and Bevington.« 



PRODUCTION WITH REST PAUSES 

— - PRODUCTION WITHOUT REST PAUSES 


^9 10 II 12 12 3 4 5 

HOURS OF DAY 

Fio. 125— Effect of rest pauses Oil production tor a typical industrial job. 



In another study, Miles and Skilbeck^® found that two 
15-minute change-of-work periods resulted in a 14.2 per cent 
efficiency increase. 

It is impractical to generahze as to how long rest periods 
should be for any given plant, or how frequently they should 
be allowed during the day. Both the duration and the 


H, M. Vernon, Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency (Dutton, New York, 1921). 
E. Farmer and S. M. Bevington, '‘An Experiment in the Introduction of 
Rest-Pauses,'^ Journal of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology^ I 
(1922), pp. 89-92. 

G. H. Miles and 0. Skilbeck, “An Experiment on Change of Work,” 
Occupational Psychology^ London^ XVIII (1944), pp. 192-195. 
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number of rest periods necessarily vary with such factors as 
the nature of the work, the effect of a temporary stoppage 
upon the flow of production, and the availability of suitable 
rest rooms or other places in which the employees can relax. 
The duration of rest periods that have proved beneficial has 
varied from two minutes to fifteen minutes under different 
conditions, and the number of rest periods during the day has 
varied from one to five or even more. An excellent summary 
of representative studies in this field has been given by 
Viteles®® and will not be repeated here. Anyone who wishes 
to consider the introduction of rest pauses for an industrial 
job should make a careful study of the literature to find an 
experiment in which rest pauses have been introduced on a 
similar job. It is sufiScient to say here that such a study will 
almost certainly show the effect of rest pauses on a similar 
job and will point the way toward the type of rest pause or 
pauses that may profitably be introduced. In practically 
every investigation of this subject, some form or type of rest 
pause or pauses has been found to be worth while both from 
the point of view of employee comfort as well as that of 
increased production. 

In considering the introduction of systematic rest pauses, 
it should not be assumed that if no rest pauses are formally 
allowed the employees will not rest. Several investigations 
have shown that if formal rest pauses are not allowed, 
unauthorized rests will be taken by the employees to suit 
their own convenience.®^ In some cases, such unauthorized 
rests are as effective in increasing production and allaying 
fatigue as rest pauses that are officially and formally allowed 
by management. But in other cases, employees who decide 
upon their own rest periods may do so in an ineffective 
manner, or may inconvenience the production schedule by 

M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology {W, W. Norton, New York, 1929 ) 
pp. 470-482. 

R. B. Hersey, Rests — Authorized and Unauthorized,” Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research^ IV (1925), pp. 37-45. 
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resting at the wrong tirne. McGehee and Owen^^ found that 
the introduction of two short rest pauses during the day- 
reduced unauthorized rest pauses and increased the speed of 
work. In general, it is a more satisfactory procedure for 
management to decide upon the proper amount and distribu- 
tion of rest periods and then formally to allow those rests. 
Just as a person left to learn a job by himself may, and often 
does, adopt an inefficient and cumbersome way of performing 
the job (see page 310), so an employee left to decide upon 
optimal rest pauses for himself will not always adopt rest 
pauses that are of maximum value either to himself or to 
departmental production. 

Financial incentives 

People seldom do something for nothing. No one — 
whether employee or supervisor, executive or clerk, teacher or 
student— will achieve a very high level of performance on his 
job unless he is rewarded for doing so. Rewards may be 
financial payments in proportion to the actual performance 
on the job, or they may be nonfinancial returns that are 
desired by the person concerned. With the rise of modern 
scientific management, industry has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject of financial incentives. Several basic 
systems have been worked out that operate to pay the 
employee in accordance with the quantity or quality of work 
done. The effect of changing a wage-payment plan from a 
straight hourly rate to some form of incentive system has been 
shown in many investigations and is well illustrated in a study 
reported by Kitson (see page 291), in which a marked increase 
in employee production was found to follow the installation of 
an incentive plan of wage payment. 

It should, of course, be kept in mind that too great a 
reward for high production may result in an unwise expendi- 

“W. McGehee and E. B. Owen, “Authorized and Unauthorized Rest 
^ Clencal Work,’ Jowml of Applied Psychology, XXIV ( 1940 ), 
pp. u0o~d14. 
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ture of energy by the employees. An incentive plan that 
encourages employees to overdraw their physiological bank 
account of tomorrow because of large financial payment today 
is not a sound plan from the point of view of either employees 
or management. But in many cases, as illustrated by 
Kitson’s experiment, low production is due primarily to a lack 
of reward for high production. After the installation of an 
incentive plan, the production was practically doubled and no 
unwise expenditure of physiological energy, either at the time 
or later, was indicated. The wage incentive plans used by 
industry may be administered so as to encourage^high produc- 
tion up to a certain level and discourage production above 
that level if such production is likely to result in too great an 
expenditure of physiological energy. 

Nonfinancial incentives 

Men want, and will work for, many things besides money. 
On pages 458 and 459 are listed a number of nonfinancial 
returns that men want from their jobs. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent to management that without these 
“other things” no amount of financial reward, in and of itself, 
will result in complete job satisfaction. Nor will finan- 
cial payment alone produce satisfactory job performance. 
Miles®® has stressed the importance of nonfinancial incentives, 
and Lee®^ has quite correctly pointed out that financial incen- 
tives are not, by themselves, sufficient to produce “the will 
to work.” The major things that employees want from their 
jobs, other than money, will be discussed in some detail in 
Chapter 14. For the present we wish only to call attention to 
the fact that, as Dickinson®® has suggested, nonfinancial 
incentives will reduce fatigue and increase production. 

G. H. Miles. ^'Effectiveness of Labour Incentives/' The Human Factor, VI 
(1932), pp. 53-58. 

C. A. Lee, " Some Notes on Incentives in Industry/' The Human Factor, VI 
(1932), pp. 180-186. 

C. Dickinson, "American Trends in Industrial Incentives,’' Occupa-- 
tional Psychology^ XII (1938), pp. 17-29. 
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Attitude and morale 

The importance of employee morale is so great that a later 
chapter will be devoted to this subject. Dissatisfied or dis- 
gruntled employees readily become bored with their jobs, 
“tire” of doing their work, and in many other ways show 
evidence of feelings and behavior that result in lowered out- 
put The so-called “fatigue” of such employees is seldom 
due to excessive expenditure of physiological energy. Rather, 
it is due primarily to a basic dissatisfaction which, interest- 
ingly enough, can seldom or perhaps never be remedied by 
wage increases alone. Factors that are related to employee 
morale and suggestions for improving it are discussed in detail 
in Chapter 14. 

Mental abilities and other personality traits 

The “born salesman” quickly becomes dissatisfied if he is 
forced to work by himself on a job that permits little or no 
contact with other people. The inventive or ingenious 
employee soon becomes bored with a job that involves only 
routine manipulative assembly. It has been emphasized in 
Chapter 1 that the proper placement of employees consists 
basically in assigning each employee to a job that is neither 
above nor below his basic capacity and is in reasonable 
conformance to his basic interests. Definite evidence shows 
that when employees are not so placed they neither remain 
very long on the job (see page 2) nor perform the job very well 
while they remain on it (see page 97). Although such mis- 
placed employees probably do not become unduly fatigued in 
the physiological sense, they do become fatigued in the 
psychological sense; and the results of this psychological or 
mental fatigue are just as serious in terms of reduced produc- 
tion or lack of attention to the job as would be the case if the 
employees actually became physically exhausted. Wyatt, 
Langdon, and Stock®® have emphasized the fact that boredom 

S. Wyatt, ,1. N. Langdon, and P G L. Stock, “Fatigue and Boredom in 
Repetitive Work,” Report No. 77 (Industrial Health Research Board, London, 
1937,). 
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is associated with intelligence, inability to mechanize certain 
simple processes, and the desire for creative work. A typi- 
cally bored worker is one who is on a job that is below his 
natural level of capacity and ability. To provide for the 
training of such employees for a job that involves responsi- 
bility commensurate with their capacity, and to arrange for 
their transfer to the new job when the training has been 
complete, is a clearcut responsibility of management. Such 
a policy of upgrading employees who have the capacity pays 
dividends both in terms of improved production of employees 
on the routine manipulative jobs and in terms of furnishing a 
valuable source of employees for supervisory and other 
responsible positions. 





13 

Accidents and Safety 

Accidents do not just happen. In dealing with them 
nothing is gained, except a temporary dodging of responsi- 
bility, by ascribing them to bad luck or chance. The concept 
of luck is used in explaining human behavior only when the 
really causative factors are unknown or when, for some 
reason, we have been unable to exercise adequate control over 
known factors. As those factors that are related to industrial 
accidents become more and more clear in the light of statistical 
investigation, the use of the concept of luck or chance becomes 
less and less necessary. In the light of such causative factors 
as are now known definitely to exist, Heinrich’- has estimated 
that around 98 per cent of industrial accidents are prevent- 
able. Of these, around 90 per cent involve such things as 
faulty inspection, inability of the employee, poor discipline, 
lack of concentration, unsafe practice, and mental or physical 
unfitness for the job. These factors may be eliminated or 
greatly reduced by adequate supervision and proper job 
placement by employers. The importance of what might be 
called the psychological or personal factors in causing acci- 
dents is firmly attested by Heinrich’s conclusion that only 
around 10 per cent of industrial accidents are due to distinctly 
physical causes such as faulty equipment or bad building 
conditions. 

General Considerations 

Psychological versus physical conditions as causes of accidents 

It is the purpose of this chapter to point out a number of 
essentia lly psychological factors that have been found by 

W. Heinrich, Industrial AcciderU Prevention (McGraw-Hill, 1931 ) 
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experimental and statistical investigation to be definitely 
related to industrial accidents. It is not meant, however, to 
imply that all accidents are related to, or can be explained by, 
the psychological factors involved. The importance of such 
external conditions as machinery safeguards and working 
conditions is fully attested by the favorable safety records 
that have so often followed the installation of a program that 
deals primarily with these factors. The present discussion is 
limited primarily to the psychological aspects of safety, not 
because we fail to recognize the importance of the other 
aspects, but because this discussion is primarily intended 
to bring out the mental and personal features of a safety 
program. 

Lost-time accidents, home cases, and hrst-aid cases 

Any investigation intended to discover factors related to 
accidents must consider the severity of the accidents. One 
classification of accident experience makes use of three 
categories, namely; 

1. Lost-time accidents — those in which the employee 
loses time from the plant in addition to the day, shift, or turn 
in which the accident occurred. Lost-time accidents involve 
the payment of industrial compensation. 

2. Home cases — those in which the employee loses the 
remainder of the shift or turn on which the accident occurred. 
Accidents in this category do not involve the payment of 
industrial compensation. 

3. First-aid cases— those in which the employee receives 
first-aid attention at the plant hospital or a fcst-aid station 
and then returns to his job. 

The reason for classifying accidents according to a breakdown 
of this type is that the factors related to frequency of minor 
accidents are not all related to that of more serious accidents. 
This fact is definitely revealed in Table 43, which shows the 
relative frequency of lost-time accidents and first-aid acci- 
dents for eleven departments of a steel mill for the year 1940. 
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For both types of accidents, the figures are given in terms of 
accidents per million man hours. A large difference in the 
relative frequency of accidents of the two types will be noted, 
the first-aid accidents far exceeding in number the lost-time 
accidents. A rather great difference in the order of impor- 
tance or frequency of these accidents in the different depart- 
ments will also be noted. For example. Department 7, which 
stands at the top in terms of first-aid accidents with 930 such 
accidents per million man hours for the year in question, is 
third from the top in lost-time accidents with 4.18 per million 

TABLE 43 

Accident Data from a Steel Mill foe One Fiscal Year 



Lost- Time A. ccidents 

First-Aid Accidents 

Department 

per Million Hours 

per Million Honrs 

1 

5.91 

433 

2 

3.30 

660 

3 

2.36 

574 

4 

2.34 

485 

5 

8,37 

496 

6 

2.62 

392 

7 

4.18 

930 

8 

2.45 

725 

9 

2.65 

504 

10 

2.26 

534 

11 

.50 

242 


man hours. Department 5, which stands at the top in lost- 
time accidents with 8.37 per million man hours, is seventh 
from the top in first-aid accidents with 496 per million man 
hours. The rank order coefficient of correlation between 
frequency of these two types of accidents for the eleven 
departments studied was only .21. The conclusion indicated 
by this low correlation is that only a very slight relationship 
exists between the hazard of a given department with respect 
to the possibility of lost-time accidents and the hazard of that 
same department with respect to more minor accidents. 
Thus, the factors that result in a large number of first-aid or 
minor accidents do not necessarily result in a correspond- 
ingly large number of lost-time accidents, and vice versa. 
Throughout the discussion of this subject, therefore, we shall 
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identify in the case of each statistical summary whether the 
data refer to lost-time or minor accidents. 

The importance of reducing lost-time accidents is indicated 
by the fact that the plant from which a number of the investi- 
gations reported in this chapter were obtained has estimated 
that a lost-time accident involves a minimum cost of $2000 to 
the company. First-aid injuries, on the other hand, are 
considerably less expensive. However, no actual figures on 
the exact cost of these latter injuries are available. 

Accident proneness 

When industrial safety first began to be given serious 
consideration by management, opinion differed considerably 
as to the relative importance of factors within the individual 
and working conditions as causes of accidents. It is obvious 
that a safety program within a plant must depend upon 
specific knowledge of whether these factors are both operating, 
and, if they are, of what their relative importance is for the 
plant m question. The concept of accident proneness is 
concerned with whether each employee tends to retain a given 
accident rate in comparison with other employees regardless 
of changes in the general physical condition of the machinery 
and working conditions within the plant. To the extent that 
each employee does tend to retain his same relative accident 
rate from one time to another, we may conclude that personal 
factors, peculiar to that individual, are affecting his accident 
record. This situation has been called accident proneness. 
Accident proneness is a descriptive rather than an explanatory 
term. When an individual employee is found consistently to 
experience more accidents than the average employee, he 
may properly be classified as an accident-prone employee. 
Such classification does not, however, explain why he is acci- 
dent prone; an explanation would require identification of the 
cawses of his accident proneness. 

The relative importance of working conditions and 
accident proneness as causative factors varies from one 
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plant to another. In plants where the machinery used is 
unavoidably dangerous in itself, the former is of greater 
importance. In plants where the working conditions in and 
of themselves are not hazardous, the latter factor is of greater 
importance. When individual or personal factors are causing 
the trouble, it is clear that an adequate safety program must 
make provision for the individual handling of the high 
accident rate or accident-prone employees. It is, therefore, 
of vital importance for the safety director of a plant to know 
the extent to which his own employees are affected by acci- 
dent-proneness factors. 

In nearly every investigation of industrial accidents, 
accident proneness has been found to be a factor, and in some 
cases, a vitally important factor. The work of Greenwood 
and Woods,® Marbe,® and others whose work has been sum- 
marized by Viteles^ tends to support the statement that 
“accidents do not distribute themselves by chance, but they 
happen frequently to some men and infrequently to others as 
a logical result of a combination of circumstances.”® Several 
more recent investigations substantiate this general conclu- 
sion. The work of Slocombe,® for example, revealed a cor- 
relation of .51 between accidents for two successive years. 
Slocombe concluded, among other things, that the accident- 
prone men, as identified from their record for a given period of 
time, will subsequently experience more accidents than the 
average in 76 per cent of the cases. It is not our intention 
here to resummarize the excellent digest of the literature on 
this subject already published by Viteles. Our purpose. 


2 M. Greeaw’^ood and H. M, Woods, The Incidence of Industrial Accidents, 
With Special Reference to Multiple Accidents, Industrial Fatigue Research 
Roard, No. 4 (1919). 

3 K. Marbe, Praktische Psychologie der UnfdlleundBetriebschdden (IMunchen, 

1926).., ■ ■ 

^ M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology (W. W. Norton, 1932). 

® /6id., page 334. 

® G. S. Slocombe, “Consistency of Operating Efficiency,” Personnel Journal, 
VIII (1930), pp. 413-414. 
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rather, is to present certain statistics not previously pub- 
lished that have a direct bearing on this topic. These 
statistics both strengthen the case for the concept of accident 
proneness in industrial accidents and answer certain ques- 
tions which previous investigations have not particularly 
considered. 

Table 44 summarizes certain facts pertaining to hospital 
visits from the employees of eleven departments of a sheet and 



Fig. 126— Relation between number of hospital visits for two 
successive years among approximately 9,000 steel workers. 

tin mill employing around nine thousand employees for the 
years 1938 and 1939. The second, third, and fourth columns 
reveal respectively the average number of hospital visits per 
man for the year 1938, the year 1939, and for the two years 
combined, for each of the eleven departments as well as for 
the mill as a whole (in the bottom row). In the remaining 
columns of this table the average hospital visits per man for 
the year 1939 are given for the employees who had previously 
been classified according to the number of hospital visits 
experienced in 1938. Thus, for Department 1, the individ- 
uals with no hospital visits during 1938 averaged .61 hospital 
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visits in 1939, whereas in this same department the employ- 
ees with seven visits in 1938 averaged 2.50 visits in 1939. 
Although some inversions of the data from one category to 
the next occur, particularly in departments where the total 
number of men was not large, the general trend in all depart- 
ments is toward an increase from left to right. When atten- 
tion is turned to the data summarizing the mill as a whole, 
which are tabulated in the lower row, this trend is seen to be 
still more pronounced. For the mill as a whole, no inversions 
whatever are found in the tendency. 

These data for the entire mill are shown graphically in 
Figure 126. In this figure the number of hospital visits for 

1938 is plotted along the base line or abscissa and the cor- 
responding number of hospital visits for the following year of 

1939 along the ordinate. From these data we may con- 
fidently state that the average employee tends to retain 
approximately his same relative position with regard to 
hospital visits for any two successive years. 

Accident proneness versus the job in relation to accidents 

The question may be raised as to why those employees 
who had nine hospital visits during the first year did not, on 
the average, have nine such visits during the second year 
instead of 5.14 visits as revealed by the data. If factors 
within the individual, or accident proneness, were the sole 
cause of hospital visits, then the employees with nine hospital 
visits during 1938 should also have had on the average nine 
such visits during 1939. The discrepancy between the nine 
visits experienced by employees in this group during 1938 and 
the 5.14 average visits experienced by these same employees 
in 1939 may be taken as indicative of the relative relation of 
accident-proneness factors versus external factors to hospital 
visits in the mill in question. In other words, we may say 
roughly that of every nine hospital visits made by the most 
accident-prone group, slightly more than five are essentially 
related to the accident proneness of these individuals and the 
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remaining four cannot be related so clearly to individual 
factors within the employees. To prove the importance of 
the aceident-proneness hypothesis, it is not necessary that the 
high-accident group for any year retain the same level of 
accidents for a subsequent year, but only that this group 
account on the subsequent year for a number of accidents 
significantly greater than the average of the plant. As 
revealed in Table 44, this situation is clearly the case for the 
mill in which these statistics were gathered. 

An objection may be raised to the results given above as 
evidence of the fact that an individual or personal factor 
operates in the causation of accidents. This objection is that 
the job to which each employee is assigned may involve a 
specific accident hazard which, remaining the same or rela- 
tively the same from one year to another, results in a con- 
sistency of accidents for each employee from year to year, a 
consistency due more to the accident hazard of a given job 
than to any factors within the individual. It must indeed be 
admitted that each job has a relatively constant accident 
hazard and that this hazard clearly varies by rather marked 
amounts from one job to another. This fact is brought out 
in Table 46, which gives the average number of hospital visits 
per year for employees on eleven specific jobs in a steel mill. 
It will be noted that the average number of hospital visits 
varies from 3.55 in the case of cranemen down to .47 in the 
case of roll turners. It might reasonably be expected that 
this ratio of 7 to 1 found among this sampling of eleven jobs 
would be still larger if a larger sampling of jobs had been 
included in this survey. The table will suffice, however, to 
set forth clearly the fact that a specific hazard on different 
jobs does exist and that this hazard is likely to vary by a 
rather large amount from one job to another. 

This situation makes it necessary to rule out the element 
of job hazard in evaluating the concept of accident proneness. 
This was done in Table 46 by reassorting the data according 
to specific jobs. Table 46 is similar to Table 44 in general 
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interpretation. In it, however, the employees are divided 
according to the particular job they are on rather than the 
department in which they are working, as was done in Table 
44 ; Thus, all openers, regardless of the department in which 
they are working, as we move from left to right across any 

TABLE 45 

Vaeiation IN Aveeage Number OF Hospital Visits per Year Among 

Employees ON Eleven Different Jobs 


Average number of 
hospital visits 

Job per year 

Craneman 3.55 

Opener 3.54 

Reckoner. ....... 2.96 

MacMnist helper 2.77 

Leader. 2.75 

Sheet inspector. 2.54 

Shear helper.. . . 2.40 

Assorter 2.36 

Potman 2.10 

Foreman..... 1.16 

Roll turner .47 


row, are exposed to approximately the same accident hazards. 
It may be seen in Table 46 that for nearly every job the 
average number of hospital visits for 1939 shows a progressive 
increase. The combined data for the eleven jobs considered 
are summarized in the bottom row of Table 46 and are por- 
trayed graphically in Figure 127. We note nearly as definite 
a relationship between accidents of two successive years in 
Table 46 and Figure 127, when the element of job hazard has 
been essentially eliminated, as we previously noted in Table 
44 and Figure 126 when the job-hazard element might 
conceivably have had a significant effect upon the results. 
From the data, it seems safe to conclude that accident prone- 
ness, or individual accident susceptibility, is significantly 
related to the type of accident that results in hospital visits 
for the plant studied. 

It is one thing to determine, as the data above demon- 
strate, that an appreciable number of hospital visits are due 
to accident proneness or factors within the individual. It is 
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quite another thing, however, to identify the particular 
factors within the individual that determine accident prone- 
ness. In other words, once the concept of accident proneness 
has been established as an operating factor, the next question 
that arises is: What are the particular factors within an 
individual which tend to give him the particular degree of 
accident proneness that he is known to possess? It is obvious 
that two men could be equally prone to accident for entirely 



• 2 3 4” 5 6 7 8 9 

NUMBEft or HOSPITAL VISITS IN t938 

Fig. 12‘7— -Relation between number of hospital 

visits for two successive years among steel workers 

factor^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

different reasons. Theoretically, at least, one man may be 
constantly getting into accidents because he is blind or nearlv 
a^^o<^her man with perfect vision may find himself 
equally often involved in unsafe practices because of an 

_ ties by experiencing occasional minor (or even maior) 

SZL - "-Xs 

remedv f fitted spectacles. The 

Thf n^T psychiatric treatments. 

I he point is that the specific factors underlying accident 
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proneness must be determined before the plant management 
is in a position to make a really effective effort in the direction 
of reducing accident proneness of the high-accident employees. 

External Factors Related to Accident Proneness 

It is a recognized fact that many nonpsychological factors 
influence the accident rate and, to some extent, determine an 
ernployee’s accident proneness. For example, it has been 
pointed out by Vernon^ that the accident rate increases 
during the latter part of the working day. According to 
Vernon’s results, this tendency is so marked that during a 
12-hour working day women experienced 2i times as many 
accidents as during a 10-hour day. Although fatigue has 
often been considered the cause of this increase, the fact that 
the time of greatest accident rate as compared with hours 
worked is reversed on the night shift indicates that psy- 
chological rather than physiological factors are operating. 
Although Vernon’s results attach somewhat more importance 
to the length of working day than do other investigations of 
this subject, it is quite commonly agreed that as the working 
day IS lengthened, the accident rate increases in greater 
proportion than the increase in number of hours worked. 

The job itself, as we have already noted, accounts for a 
part of accident proneness. Table 47 shows the hospital 
visits for ten departments of a sheet and tin mill. It will be 
noted in the last column of this table that the hospital visits 

^ minimum of .55 to a maximum 
ot 1.2b. 1 his difference clearly reflects the hazard of working 

m the different departments. Several investigators have 
found a good many other nonpersonal factors, such as heat 
ventilation and humidity, to be related to industrial acci- 
dents. Osborne and Vernon* report, for example, that 

«-• 

Other ' Influence of TempcrMoro Mid 
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whenever the temperature increases or decreases above or 
below a normal and comfortable level of around 70 degrees, 
the accident rate becomes correspondingly higher. 

TABLE 47 

Departmental Dippbrencbs in Hospital Visits Rate 


Department 

Number of Men 

Number of Accidents 
for 1939 & 1940 

Accident per Mam, 
per Year 

1 .... ... . 

811 

902 

.55 

2 ....... . 

573 

1,144 

1.26 

3..... .. . 

. . . 480 

723 

.75 

4.. . . . . . . 

1,099 

1,599 

.73 

,5.'.. .... . 

336 

555 

.67 

6 ........ 

... 582 

1,123 

.96 

7... 

.. . 624 

1,238 

.98 

8 

1,192 

2,266 

.94 

9 

373 

529 

.65 

10... . . .. . 

... 1,101 

1,945 

.88 


It is also quite commonly accepted among safety men that 
an increase in the accident rate usually accompanies a step-up 
in production. Although this situation undoubtedly, occurs 
in many individual plants when an attempt is made to step up 
production without adequate expansion of plant facilities, it 
is interesting to note that in a thorough study of the relation- 
ship between safety and production reported by the American 
Engineering CounciP it was found, on a country-wide basis 
and over a period of years, that increased production in nearly 
every industry was accompanied by a decrease in the accident 
rate. This means that there is nothing inherently character- 
istic of a high-production rate that tends to make automatic- 
ally for a high-accident rate. Rather it means that, as high 
production is achieved in the normal course of events by 
improved machinery and capacity for output, the accident 
rate will be likely to decrease along with the technological 
improvements and plant expansion. In any event, the effect 
upon safety of increased production, like the effect of temper- 
ature or job hazard, is essentially a physical rather than a 

® American. Engineering Council, Sctfetyf cind Production: An Engineering and 
Statistical Study of the Relationship Between Industrial Safety and Production 
(Harpers, 1928). 
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psychological matter; and thus, important as this circura 
stance may be for the safety engineer who is interested in all 
angles of industrial safety, it is not primarily of psychological 
interest. 

Psychological Factors Related to Accident Proneness 

In contrast to the above-mentioned factors which partly 
determine accident proneness, certain factors related to 
accidents exist which are concerned primarily with the 
individual employee. Since in many cases these factors may 
be modified or even eliminated by methods that deal exclu- 
sively with the employee, they may properly be considered in 
the sphere of psychological factors that affect" safety. 

Vision 

In spite of the fact that nearly every industry administers 
some form of vision test as a part of its employment procedure, 
vision surveys conducted among present employees in a 
number of industries reveal astounding differences in visual 
performance (see page 188). These differences are due in 
part to the changes in vision that occur with increasing age 
and in part to the fact that an injury to, or deterioration of, an 
employee’s vision after he has been employed often may go 
unnoticed unless the injury takes place on company property 
during working hours. There are many reasons for con- 
ducting a periodic visual check-up of employees ; one impor- 
tant reason is the relation that has been discovered between 
satisfactory vision and the frequency of accidents. 

This problem has been investigated by comparing the 
accident experience of employees whose visual skills meet 
certain statistically determined standards^® with the cor- 
responding accident experience of employees whose vision 
doe^t meet these standards. The results of one study of 

'whtn described in Chapter 7 , 

the vision tests are correlated is W acddJnTSrien^^e''"^ 
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this sort are tabulated in Table 48, which shows the per- 
centage of employees who sustained lost-time accidents over 
a two-year period in a group of several thousand steel mill 
employees unclassified as to job but segregated according to 
whether they passed or failed several vision tests. Those who 
failed had more accidents on the average than those who 
passed, except on the test of color vision. Such figures, 
however, need to be determined separately for each job in 
order to eliminate differences in factors of job hazard and job 
standards of vision that affect the total result. 

TABLE 48 

Pebcbntage of Employees Passing and Failing on Tests of Vision Who 
Had Sustained Lost-time Accidents 


percentage of lost-time accidents 


TEST 

i Meet Visual 
Standard 

Do Not 
Meet Visual 
Standard 

1 

B,atio 

Acuity, far | 

1.09 

1.37 

1.26 

Depth perception 

1.23 

1.57 

1,28 

Color vision 

1.21 

1.14 

.94* 

Phoria 

1.26 

1.82 

1.44 


■ * Inversion in the data. 

For this same unclassified group of employees the relation- 
ship between scores on a distance phoria test (in units of 
deviation from the mean) and serious accidents (home cases 
and lost-time cases) is graphed in Figure 66, which appears in 
Chapter 7. Employees showing a tendency to converge their 
eyes more than normal had experienced significantly more 
than the average number of serious accidents, while employees 
with a tendency to diverge their eyes more than normal 
had experienced fewer than the average number of serious 
accidents. 

When a similar analysis was made of the relation between 
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near-phoria test results and accident experience, the opposite 
relationship was found. These results are shown graphically 
in Figure 67 in Chapter 7. In this instance the greater 
frequency of accidents was found among employees who 
showed a tendency toward divergence. 

Another study reported by Stump“ showed significant 
relationship between accident experience and several visual 
functions measured by the Ortho-Eater. Other studies 
by Stumpi® have also shown significant relationships between 

Vision and accidents. Wirt and Leedke,i^ studying paper- 
naachine operators and tradesmen, found that employees with 
visual skills below a certain level experienced more seri- 
ous accidents than employees with visual skills of greater 
adequacy. 

The results of these several studies clearly reveal the 

relationship between vision and accident experience. When 

these statistics were first shown to safety men from one of the 
plants in question, a thorough study was made of the individ- 
ual case records of the various lost-time accidents. Nowhere 
in the description of these accidents, which had been written 
at the time of the accident by persons familiar with the 
background^of each mishap, could there be found reference 
to the fact that faulty vision had played a part in causing the 
accident. Ihese individual case studies did not reveal a 
deficiency of vision of the employee responsible for the 
accident, '^t the statistics show that the visual factor is 

iTall nTa^t T be predicted that. 

It all plant employees had been required to pass the critical 

^testMhe lost-time accident rate among the ^.pT'yet 

“ oa pages 187 ff. 

pr?8 Proneness, " 

F (1945). PP. 369-379 ^ Functions,” 
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would have been markedly decreased. The uncovering of 

I the importance of this factor by statistical investigation, 
which had long escaped notice through ordinary ease study of 
accidents, is a striking illustration of the value of the statistical 
approach in revealing hidden factors in any phase of human 
behavior. 

No one should conclude from these statistics, however, 
that faulty vision is the soZe cause of industrial accidents. 
Just as all kinds of factors may cause disease, so all kinds of 
factors may cause accidents. But the statistics do prove that 
faulty vision is one of the factors related to accidents. Cer- 
tainly this factor is sufficiently important to deserve much 
more attention than it has received in many industrial plants 
in the past. Programs for such attention have been discussed 
in detail in Chapter 7. 

; Age and plant service 

A number of the investigations of the relationship between 
accident rates and plant experience or job experience of the 
employee have been reported. As might be expected, these 
investigations do not reveal entirely consistent results from 
one plant to another or from one industry to another. In 
most of these studies it has been found that the accident rate 
is higher among the younger, more inexperienced employees. 

I This is the conclusion reached by Hewes, Gates, Schmitt, ^ ' 
and Lipmann.^® Previously unpublished data obtained in a 
sheet and tin mill also show a drop-off in the accident rate 
with the age of the employees, their years of service in the 
plant, and their years of service on their present jobs. These 


^®A. Hewes, “Study of Accident Records in a Textile Mili/’ Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene j III (1921), p. 6. 

D. S. Gates, ‘^ A Statistical Study of Accidents in Cotton Mills, Print 
Works and Worsted Mills of a Textile Compsinyf^ Journal of Industrial Hygiene^ 
11 (1920), p. 8. 

Schmitt, “XJnfallaffinitat und Psychotechnik . im Eisenbahndienst,’^ 
Industrielle Psychotechnik, III (1926), pp. 144-163; 364-366. 

0. Lipmann, Unfdllursachen und Unfdllheham'pfung (Berlin, 1925). 
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relationships are shown graphically in Figures 128, 129, and 
130. Except for a low point of the curves for the very young 
or very inexperienced employees, there is a continuous 
decrease in hospital visits with increasing age or increasing 
plant or Job experience. 

Several possible explanations for the trends shown in 
Figures 128, 129, and 130 have been offered. It has been 



Fia, 128~~Helation between age and hospital visits per man per year among 9,000 

steelworkers. 

suggested that the younger employees are placed on the more 
hazardoxis Jobs and that, as they become older and more 
“plant w’ise,” they tend to be transferred to jobs of greater 
relative safety. It has also been suggested that the younger 
employee, who, in general, has relatively few family responsi- 
bilities, is less cautious and more likely to take chances than 
the older employee and therefore becomes involved in a 
greater proportion of industrial accidents. It has been 
further suggested that the younger employee is less acquainted 
with the possible dangers that exist in connection with the 
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program must therefore take into account the age and service 
differential in accident susceptibility. This can be done by 
safeguarding the younger employee while he is becoming 
experienced on the job, by organizing safety conferences with 
particular reference to these employees, and by making other 
efforts to instill in this high-accident group those habits of 
work and methods of thought which tend to reduce the 
hazard. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the relationships 
described above are not necessarily true of industry in general 
and that in certain other investigations a reversed type of 
relationship has been found. Stevens,^® for example, found 
in the plants which he studied that frequency of accidents 
increased with age and that the mature workman is disabled 
for a longer period than is the younger man when an accident 
does occur. Shrosbree®” also reports statistics from one 
industry to show that workers of longer service are a greater 
hazard. This is due, according to Shrosbree, to their becom- 
ing accustomed to danger and hence less careful than the less 
experienced employee. Although the general rule seems to 
be a decrease in accidents with age, the last two studies cited 
indicate that this is not an invariable rule and that, occasion- 
ally, even the reverse principle may exist. The important 
thing to realize is not that a single rule necessarily applies to 
every industry, but that in any given industry the working 
conditions and other factors probably result in some sort of 
relationship. It is important for a safety director to know 
what relation exists in his plant and to direct his safety 
program specifically to that particular group of employees, 
young or old, who are working under the greatest accident 
hazard. Data of the type reported here are relatively easy 


*®A. P. Stevens, Jr., “Accidents of Older Workers: Relation of Age to 
Extent of Disability,” Personnel Journal, VIII (1929), pp. 138-145. 

G. Shrosbree, "Relation, of Accident Proneness to Length of Service,” 
Industrial Welfare (1933), pp. 7-8. 
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to obtain in any industrial organization. As Howard^i has 
emphasized, such data should definitely be in the hands of the 
safety director in formulating and administrating his safety 

program. 

Emotional factors 

Two emotional factors which have been found to be related 
to employee accidents are general emotional maturity and the 
emotional state at the time of the accident. An analysis of 
the causes of accident susceptibility among fifty motormen of 
the Cleveland Railway Company, published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, is reproduced in Figure 
131. In this analysis four single items, namely, faulty 
attitude, impulsiveness, nervousness and fear, and worry and 
depression, account together for 32 per cent of the accidents 
among the group studied. Since these four items are essen- 
tially emotional in nature, it may be inferred that emotional 
conditions account for a considerable proportion of accidents. 
It is well accepted psychologically that many individuals vary 
in their general emotional state between a “high” and a 
“low” condition. These conditions are often fairly regular 
in their occurrence and appear in a cycle which ranges from 
one extreme to another. This situation is readily recognized 
in its extreme form, as it results in the so-called manic- 
depressive psychosis. In a minor form, however, it charac- 
terizes many people who are in no sense of the word psychotic, 
but who do, nevertheless, experience definite “ups and 
downs” in their general emotional state. The relationship 
between these emotional cycles and the frequency of accidents 
has been shown in an investigation by Hersey,^® who found 
that the average worker is emotionally low about 20 per cent 
of the time and that more than half of the four hundred minor 


R. HoTOrd, ^ importance of the Human Factor in Industrial Acci- 
dents/' Journal of American Insurance—CMcago, II (1942), pp. 11-14. 

2^R. B. Hersey, '‘Emotional Factors in Accidents," Personnel Journal, X.Y 
(1936), pp. 59-65. 
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accidents studied occurred during these low periods. Accord- 
ing to chance alone only 20 per cent of the accidents would 
have occurred during such periods; the differential may 

PRIMARY CAUSES OF ACCIDENT-PRONENESS 

Percentage Distribution Among Fifty Motormen 
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Fig. 131—“Primary causes of accident proneness according 
^ a survey among 50 motormen of the Cleveland Railway 
Company. 

therefore be taken as indicating the effect that an emotional 
depression has upon an employee’s safety. 

The general importance of the employee’s emotional 
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condition is further attested by another study by Hersey^® 
in which it was reported that the production of industrial 
workers is around 8 per cent higher during periods when the 
men are elated, happy, hopeful, and co-operative than when 
they are suspicious, peevish, angry, disgusted, pessimistic, 
apprehensive, or worried. A favorable emotional condition 
thus not only is desirable from the standpoint of safety but 
also from the standpoint of plant productivity. 

Supervisors and others dealing with human relations 
problems have long been aware of the fact that certain indi- 
viduals vary from day to day in their agreeableness or abihty 
to get along with others. Too often it has been the practice 
to handle such individuals either with a sharp reprimand or a 
general comment to the effect that so and so has a “grouch 
on” today. An employee who periodically gets a “grouch 
on” very hkely is one who is afflicted with more than the 
average amount of cyclic fluctuation in his emotional state. 
To reprimand such an employee usually does about as much 
good as to reprimand a man with a broken arm for not doing 
his full share of work. Such an individual should be dealt 
with clinically to unearth the cause of his emotional condition. 
If this is impractical, he should be kept off of a job that is in 
any way hazardous for the duration of his unsatisfactory 
emotional state. It should be emphasized that an employee 
who suffers from extreme variations in mood is not doing so 
for the fun of it. He cannot help himself and he, himself, is 
unhappier as a result of his condition than are an}’ of the 
people who are in contact with him. 

Aside from the fairly common fluctuations in tempera- 
ment that are quite certain to be found among a few at least 
of any large group of employees, there is the matter of general 
emotional maturity in responses which varies considerably 
from one person to another. It is entirely possible for an 
individual to be fifty years old by the calendar and yet be only 

R. B. Hersey, “Rates of Production and Emotional State,” Personnel 
/ourTMii, X (1932), pp 355-364. 
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five or six years old in terms of the level of his emotional 
behavior. A certain level of emotional development charac- 
terizes each state of the normal growth process. The baby 
cries and sleeps, the two-year-old kicks and screams, the 
eight-year-old fights, the adolescent sulks. The normal adult 
seldom indulges in any of these kinds of behavior; instead he 
has matured to a point where he recognizes and practices 
other, more social ways of gaining his end. Occasionally, 
however, we find a supposedly mature individual who has not 
grown up emotionally. He curses and fights like a child, 
sulks like an adolescent, and even occasionally cries Hke a 
baby. Such behavior obviously does not result in the degree 
of carefulness and responsibility that is necessary for safe 
practice in a modern industrial plant. 

An indication of emotional characteristics of employees 
may often be obtained by means of personality tests such as 
those described in Chapter 6. Such tests, however, are of 
little value in measuring personality or emotional character- 
istics of an individual who does not want to be measured. 
Unfortunately, an unwillingness to be measured is often found 
in the very employees who are most in need of emotional 
development. The imwillingness itself is often a symptom 
of emotional maladjustment. Such cases require definite 
therapeutic measures of the type described by Anderson and 
Wright.^® Anderson describes several points to be followed 
in making a psychiatric study of an employee who has had 
emotional difficulties. Wright describes in some detail the 
counseling plan that has been in operation for a period of years 
in several plants of the Western Electric Company. The 
essential feature of this plan is that provision is made for 
individual study and counseling of problem employees by 
professionally trained counselors. Sometimes a counselor 


”V. y Anderson, “The Problem Employee, His Study and Treatment,” 
PersonmlJournal, VII (1928), pp. 203-225. 

H. A. Wright, “Personal Adjustment in Industry,” Occupations, XVIII 
(1940), pp. 501-500. ^ ' 
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will spend only a single period of a few minutes with an 
employee and wdll find that the problem of the employee has 
been satisfactorily solved. But often the counselor will find 
it necessary to devote a number of periods of one hour or even 
longer to a single employee before the trouble is really 
unearthed and the way made clear for a satisfactory solution. 
The work of these counselors might be described as a sort of 
applied psychoanalysis, although it differs in many ways from 
; a really psychoanalytic treatment. 

Some type of individual study and treatment seems 
definitely to be necessary in the case of those employees who 
are handicapped by severe emotional problems. Such treat- 
ment, while clearly of personal value to the employee, need 
not be looked upon by management as a sheerly paternalistic 
venture; on the contrary, it should be viewed primarily as a 
financial and business venture. The solution of the emotional 
problems of employees is a paying proposition in terms of 
reduced accidents and increased production. 

Mental ability 

Numerous investigations have shown that a certam 

I minimum mental ability is required if an employee is to escape 

j the hazards that are to be found in any industrial plant. 

Chambers^® found that very few accident-prone individuals 
were above average in handwork, intelligence and learning 
i abihty, dependableness, and industry The accidents for the 

I most part were contributed by individuals who were relatively 

; low in the traits associated with mental ability. In another 
investigation, Henig®^ found a definite relation between 
accidents in the Essex County Vocational School at West 
Orange, New Jersey, and scores on the Army Alpha Mental 


E. G. Chambers, “A Preliminary Inquiry into the Part Played by Char- 
acter and Temperament in Accident Causation,” Journal of Mental baence, 
LXXXV (1939), pp. 115-118. , „ , 

M. S. Henig, “InteUigence and Safety,” Journal qf Educational tiesearch, 
XVI (1927), pp. 81-87. 
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“E Farmer and E G. Chambers, “A Psychological Study of Individual 

M ^ Accident Rates," Industrial FoUigue Research Board, Report No. 

■'i£>o .(1926)' ' 

Trir^' “Accident Proneness: a Hypothesis,” Character and Person- 

ality, VIII (1940), pp. 335-341. 


Test. The rapidly increasing use of some form of mental 
ability test as a standard part of employment procedure in 
many personnel offices is quite likely to be followed, as a 
secondary but very valuable result, by a reduction in accidents 
as well as an increase in general worker efficiency. The 
ever-increasing mechanization of modern industry is more and 
more increasing the importance of keeping away from the 
machine those individuals whose mental capacity renders 
them unable to recognize fully the dangers that are always 
present if unsafe practices are followed. 

In apparent contradiction to the results described above, 
a few investigators, for example Farmer and Chambers^® 
have found no correlation between degree of intelligence and 
accident liability. The disagreement is more apparent than 
real, however, for investigations of this latter type have 
attempted to correlate the degree of intelligence with accidents 
among employees who are above a certain m iniTnuTn intelh- 
gence level. It seems clear that above a minimum critical 
mental ability level little, if any, relationship exists between 
further amounts of mental ability level and susceptibility 
to accidents. But it still remains quite necessary for an 
employee to possess this minimum amount of mental ability. 
Those who lack it are quite likely to be hazardous employees. 
It is primarily for the identification of this extremely low 
group that the use of mental ability tests is recommended as 
an important part of any accident -prevention program. 

Ratio between perceptual and muscular speed 

An interesting hypothesis which seems to account for at 
least a part of the cause of accident proneness has recently 
been advanced by Drake.*® Drake administered to a number 
of accident-prone and safe individuals a series of psychological 
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tests. The tests were roughly divided into two groups, 
namely, those dealing with perception and those dealing with 
muscular responses. The perceptual tests were primarily 
concerned with visual discrimination and the muscular tests 
with the speed of executing a number of routine manual 
activities. In the course of examining these test results it 
was observed that the accident-prone persons tended to have 
motor test scores which were relatively higher than their 
scores on the perception tests. It was also observed that the 
safer employees or accident-free individuals tended to have 
motor test scores which were lower, relatively, than their 
scores on the perception tests. Following this cue, a com- 
bination test score was obtained as follows: 

Test score = spiral test score — turning test score. 

In this formula the spiral test consisted of a hundred small 
aluminum spirals each of which had been punched with a 
small hole near one end. Fifty were punched “standard,” 
that is, they contained the punched hole two and one half 
turns from the end. The remaining fifty were punched 
“off-standard,” that is, the hole was punched at a distance 
from the end different from the two and one half turns of the 
standard punch. The person tested was required to separate 
the standard items from the.others. Although an element of 
muscular dexterity was required in selecting these pieces, 
the test is primarily a measure of the individual’s rapidity of 
perceptual discrimination in detecting the differences between 
the ‘ ' standard ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ off-standard ’ ’ pieces. The turning test 
referred to in the forniula, on the other hand, involved the 
turning of ten pairs of machine screws into threaded holes in 
a vertical steel plate. This test, therefore, was largely one of 
speed of manual activity. The scores of both tests were first 
converted into comparable standard scores and then recom- 
puted into a single final score according to the formula. It is 
clear from this formula that a positive final score results when 
the perceptual test score is higher than the muscular test score. 
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and a negative final score results when the opposite situation 
with reference to the two initial tests prevails. 

After the composite test score obtained in this manner had 
been obtained for each of thirty-eight employees, the accident 
index of each employee was computed according to the follow- 
ing formula: 

Number of Accidents X Severity 


A.L - 


Length of Service in Months 


The next step was to plot the accident indices so obtained 
for the 38 employees against the composite test score. This 
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Fig. 132 — Relation between accident proneness 
and test scores dealing with perceptual and muscular 
speed. 
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has been done in Figure 132. The general trend of the 
relationship is clear. Though it is not a straight line or linear 
relation, individuals with negative composite scores show a 
definite tendency to be among those with the high accident 
indices, whereas those with the positive composite scores are 
relatively free from accidents. Drake^s statement of the 
principle involved, as illustrated in Figure 132, is that 
Individuals whose level of muscular action is above their 
level of perception are prone to more frequent and more 
severe accidents than those individuals whose muscular 
actions are below their perceptual level. In other words, the 
person who reacts quicker than he can perceive is more likely 
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to have accidents than is the person who can perceive quicker 
than he can react.” 

Other psychological factors 

Other attempts have been made to identify the accident- 
prone employee by means of tests; notable among these is the 
work of Farmer and Chambers. “ These investigators admin- 
istered to a number of industrial employees a group of muscu- 
lar tests (dotting tests, reaction time tests, and pursuit meter 
tests) ^ a group of what were called temperamental instability 
tests (including muscular balance, rate of tremor, and psycho- 
galvanic reflex), and tests of the higher thought processes 
(which included intelligence and a number-setting test). 

Follow-up studies were then made to determine whether 
employees who were above average in these tests were, in 
general, more free of accident records than employees whose 
test scores were below average. For six separate groups of 
employees, it was found, those whose performance on the 
dotting tests was better than average had a more favorable 
safety record than the poorer testing employees. Apparently 
the muscular skill required to obtain a favorable score on the 
dotting test is, in some way, of value to an employee in helping 
Viitn to avoid accidents in the plant. 

No one would contend on the basis of the preceding 
studies that any single one of the factors discussed is the only 
one related to industrial accidents. But the analyses indicate 
that, in the studies cited, each factor is related in some 
measure to plant accidents and that, together, these identified 
factors are associated with a significant proportion of such 
accidents. It seems clear, then, that individual safety can 
never be fully attained by improvement of working conditions 
and safeguarding the machines. No matter how safe a 
machine is, the accident-prone employee may find himself 
injured by it. An employee whose vision is unsatisfactory 


Farmer and Chambers, op. cit. 
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can severely injure himself on a machine that is perfectly 
safe for an employee with normal vision; and an employee 
with a temporary or continuing maladjustment may be 
injured even when the machines with which he is in contact 
are provided with every known safeguard. The individual 
must be considered, for the causes of many accidents are to 
be found only by exploration of his make-up. The adequate 
handling of the accident-prone employee is just as important 
a part of the safety engineer’s job as is the installation of 
machinery safeguards. 

How to Reduce Accident Proneness 

Several ways to reduce the proportion of accident-prone 
employees among newly hired employees and to reduce the 
degree of accident proneness among present employees may 
be seen to follow logically from the foregoing statement of 
factors that are related to accident proneness. 

Psychological tests at the time of employment 

When it has been found that accident-prone employees and 
safe workers make significantly different scores on a psycho- 
logical test, that test may safely be used at the time of employ- 
ment to detect and reject those applicants who are in the 
unsafe or accident-prone category. Rigid adherence to such 
a policy of hiring in the employment ofl&ce is as beneficial to 
the rejected employees as to the management. When 
employees are hired without reference to those psychological 
and personal factors that are related to accident proneness, the 
end result is the placement of employees in such a manner that 
an unnecessary number of accidents occurs. For example it 
has been demonstrated (see page 219) that employees who 
tail certain vision tests experience more industrial accidents 
than employees who pass those tests. Therefore, the hiring 
of employees without regard to their scores on vision tests is 
almost certain to be followed by a poorer safety record than 
could easily be obtained if certain critical scores on these tests 
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were made one of the requirements for employment. Many, 
perhaps most, industries give some sort of vision test as a 
part of employment procedure. But pften this test consists 
only of the Snellen Chart at twenty feet, and this test meas- 
ures no more than visual acuity at that distance. Among 
employees passing this test are many who experience accidents 
because of visual trouble (such as lateral or vertical phorias) 
that is not detected by the Snellen test. A comprehensive 
visual performance test is necessary as a part of employment 
procedure if the employees who are accident prone for visual 
reasons are to be identified. Many, if not most, failures on 
visual performance tests can be remedied by proper profes- 
sional attention. But without the stimulus of vision tests at 
the time of employment, many applicants would be quite 
willing to go to work with vision entirely inadequate for safe 
conduct within the plant. 

Other tests dealing with such factors as mental ability and 
muscular speed may also be used to advantage, particularly in 
selecting employees for the more hazardous jobs. The several 
investigations summarized on the relation between mental 
ability and accident experience all point to the general 
conclusion that a minimum score on an adequate mental 
ability test should be required of employees who are to be 
exposed to the normal hazards of a modern industrial plant. 
This does not mean that a particularly high critical score need, 
or should, be required for many jobs; but it does mean that a 
reasonable minimum score should be required and that an 
applicant who is so low in mental ability as to fall below that 
score should not be employed. 

Safeguarding and training inexperienced employees 

The fact that young or inexperienced employees ordinarily 
experience more than their share of industrial accidents 
suggests the need for special care in building up a “safety 
consciousness” in the members of , this group. This may be 
done in several ways. New employees often may be placed 
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for a time on jobs that are not hazardous but that are close 
enough to those jobs where great care must be exercised that 
the new employee will .have an opportunity to learn by obser- 
vation something about the machinery with which he later 
will be in contact. This procedure enables the new employee 
to have a “breathing spell” during which he can adjust 
himself to the plant and overcome whatever feelings of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety he may have immediately after going to 
work in a strange (and, to him, often awesome) industrial 
plant. 

Another method of helping the new employee is to assign 
him to periodic safety conferences. Conferences of this type 
are becoming more and more widely used as a tool of manage- 
ment, particularly on a supervisory level, and more is said 
about the general nature and purposes of such employee 
conferences on page 275. These conferences are of real 
value as one means of assisting the new employee in his task 

1 of becoming famihar with the hazards of his job. Every 

safety engineer has available a list of unsafe practices that 

■ apply to the several departments and operations of his plant. 

These unsafe practices are usually fairly well known to experi- 

.1 enced employees who have seen men hurt when the safety 

rules were not followed, and who, therefore, are likely to avoid 
i the unsafe practices with reasonable care. But the new 

# : I employees, who often do not know what the unsafe practices 

are, are likely to endanger themselves not because they are 
essentially careless or foolhardy, but simply because they do 
i not know how to be safe. 

Posters and placards may help the new employee to some 
extent, if the posters tell him specifically what to do and what 
not to do, and if he reads the posters and remembers what he 
reads. But too often posters simply show an accident and, 
in large type, say “Be Careful.” Since only the maladjusted 
individual is likely to hurt himself voluntarily, the degree of 
carefulness of the ordinary employee is determined by (1) 
what he knows of safe and unsafe practices, and (2) how 
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important he thinks it is to follow his knowledge on the 
subject. In other words, some employees follow unsafe 
practices because they actually do not know any better. 
The need in such cases is for specific information on what to 
do and what not to do. A systematic and comprehensive 
series of conferences covering this specific information is a 
much more effective means of informing the employees than 
is the chance and casual learning obtained from posters or 
from observations that employees may (or may not) make. 
Once the information has been given to the employees, still 
further education is necessary to make sure that they believe 
as well as know that certain practices are unsafe. 

Personal protection 

The use of recommended safety measures, such as safety 
goggles and safety shoes, might be considered primarily as 
physical rather than psychological equipment, if it were not 
for the fact that the use an employee makes of such safeguards 
is so often determined by his own personal behefs, attitudes, 
and, sometimes, prejudices. Many men believe that safety 
goggles are unnecessary even on jobs that are demonstrably 
dangerous because “they have never had an accident.” 
This is one instance in which neither management nor 
employees can safely follow the adage that experience is the 
best teacher. Those who wait for experience to teach them 
that goggles should be worn to protect their eyes may have no 
eyes to protect after they have learned the lesson. The 
adequate utilization of safety measures requires not only that 
such measures be made available to the employees but also 
that the employees be educated in the use of these measures 
&nd convinced oi their value. It is just as much a part of 
management’s job to insure the success of the educational 
part of the program as to supply the safety measures. 

Job analysis and accident records often reveal that 
employees on certain jobs are particularly liable to visual 
injury. However, until such studies have been made, 
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management is not always aware of the particular depart- 
ments or jobs in which a visual hazard is most likely to exist. 
Table 49 shows a breakdown by departments of the relative 
frequency of seven different types of minor injuries experi- 
enced during two years by approximately 9000 employees in 
a steel mill. It was noted that in one of the ten departments, 
Department 7, visual injuries were more frequently experi- 
enced than any other type of accident. In eight of the ten 
departments visual injuries were second in frequency, and in 
one department the visual injuries were third in order of 
frequency. For the plant as a whole, eye injuries were second 
in importance, being exceeded in frequency only by cuts and 
bruises. Many of the eye injuries reported were of course of 
a minor nature, perhaps involving little more than careful 
removal of a foreign body from the eye. However, even 
injuries of this nature would be better prevented, for they 
involve not only loss of time for the employee and the com- 
pany but also the possibility of serious complications requiring 
compensation and rehabilitation. 

Influenced by such evidence as that presented in Table 
49, many industries have adopted a mandatory safety-goggle 
program. Such a program requires the wearing of safety 
goggles by everyone in the plant at all times and regardless of 
his job. The experience of organizations that have adopted 
such a program, such as the Pullman Company,®! has 
highly favorable. Indeed, these companies report a marked 
financial saving that is directly traceable to the reduction in 
eye accidents effected by the safety-goggle program. 

Immediate attention to injury 

Management finds it a paying proposition to be sure that 
every injury, no matter how slight, receives prompt and 
adequate attention. It is not enough to have hospital or 


Gruilbert, “No One Enters This Plant Without Goggles,” Factory 
Management and Maintenance, XOVI ( 1938 ), pp. 83 - 85 . 
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first-aid service available for an employee to make use of if 
he wishes to do so. Means must be found to insure his 
making use of such faciUties. Very often factors that have 
been totally overlooked by management effectively prevent 
many employees from taking advantage of available first-aid 
facilities. In one mill, for example, two machine shops con- 
tained identical machinery, employed approximately the same 
number of men, and turned out the same kind of work. An 
analysis of the accident records at the end of a year showed 
that the employees in one of these shops averaged 1 .73 hospital 
visits per man for the year, whereas the employees in the other 
shop averaged only 1.10 hospital visits per man for the same 
period. So great a difference in the apparent hazards of the 
two shops was entirely unexplainable in terms of the men, the 
work, or the shops themselves. After thought was given to 
the problem, it was remembered ’ that the hospital in which 
first aid and treatment were administered was next door to 
one of the machine shops but was about five hundred yards 
from the other. The men in the shop close to the hospital 
took advantage of the service in nearly 60 per cent more eases 
of minor injury than did employees in the more distant shop. 
The solution to this problem is in educating the employees in 
the latter shop to walk five hundred yards to receive treatment 
when treatment is needed, or locating another emergency 
first-aid station closer to these men. Management should 
not and cannot take the point of view that the service is there 
and that employees who do not take advantage of it are on 
their own responsibility. Management must see that the 
service is utilized if a satisfactory safety record is to be 
obtained. 


14 

Attitudes and Morale 


In an army, a school system, or an industrial plant, there 
is no substitute for morale. The main difference between 
men and machines is that the productivity of a ma.n is deter- 
mined very largely by the way he feels about his job and the 
other employees with whom he works, and by his attitude 
toward the company that employs him. There is an old 
saying that loyalty has no price. One. can hire “hands” but 
the “hands” are of little value if the man who owns them feels 
that he is not being treated fairly by the management. 

The very use of the term hands in referring to employees 
(commonly encountered a few years ago and still prevalent in 
rural areas) reflects a mistaken viewpoint by management, as 
a man’s hands alone are never hired. The whole man is 
always hired, and the whole man brings to work a good many 
things besides his hands. He brings the effects of too many 
or too few spankings as a child; of whether he won or lost in 
last night’s card game; of whether his wife sent him to work 
with a scolding or a kiss; of whether or not the company 
“docked” his wages when he was home last week with a sick 
child. Such things as these are of vital importance in deter- 
mining an employee’s real value to a company. And such 
things as these, considered together for the whole working 
force, determine the morale of an industrial plant. 

Morale cannot be legislated or induced by logical argu- 
ment; neither can it be bought for a price. The employees of 
many industries with wage scales above average for the local- 
ity are constantly bickering because they feel that “they are 
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not being treated fairly by the company.” Management has 
often made the mistake of assuming that high wages and short 
hours are the only things men want from their jobs although 
studies such as the one mentioned on page 458, as well as 
other surveys summarized later in this chapter, show that 
many non-monetary factors are considered of great impor- 
tance by both organized and unorganized working forces. 
When a company assumes that monetary factors and hours of 
work are the sole or basic reason for employee unrest, an 
attempt has often been made to remedy the situation by 
raising wages or shortening the hours of work, or both. And 
then management has been amazed by a continuation of the 
discontent and often has been quite unable to understand why 
the men do not return happily to work. 

Nor has the lack of understanding what men really want 
from their jobs been limited to management. Many employ- 
ees are themselves unaware of what is needed to make them 
satisfied with their jobs. This does not mean that the 
employees are unintelligent or that they have any special 
disability to analyze their true motives. It simply illustrates 
a well-established principle of normal human behavior, 
namely, that it is diflBicult for anyone to identify in clear and 
unmistakable terms the forces that underlie his feelings and 
his actions^) Everyone has observed the employee who, under 
one supervisor or in one working group, continually sulks on 
the job because "the company doesn’t pay him what he is 
worth,” and, under another supervisor or in another working 
group, works in a contented and industrious manner for 
exactly the same wage. It is not unusual to watch a man’s 
attitude shift from one of chronic discontent to one of com- 
plete satisfaction following a shift from a job of low status to 
one higher in this intangible quality, even though the change 
in jobs involved no appreciable increase in wages. 

Every impartial study of what industrial employees want 
from their jobs has shown that many things besides high 
wages and short hours are desired. Such studies have shown, 
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also, that some employees consider these other things even 
more important than wages and hours. 

What Men Want from Their Jobs 

Typical of studies on this subject is one by Houser, ^ who 
found that the nonselling employees (including unskilled 

■ TABLE 60 

Relative Iaipobtancb op 28 Eactoes to the Nonselling Emplotees op a 
IjAEGE Meechandising Obganization 

Receiving help necessary to get results expected by management 
Being encouraged to offer suggestions and try out better methods 2 

Bemg able to fmd out whether work is imnrovinff o 

Reasonable certainty of being able to get fair hearing and square deal in 

Certainty of. promotions going to best qualified employees 5 

Ei) couragement to seek advice in case of real problems 6 

Being given information about important plans and results which concern 
the individuaFs work ^ 

Being given reasons for changes which are ordered in work. . S 

Not being actually hampered in work by superior * q 

Getting contradictory or conflicting orders .'..*** 10 

Being given to understand completely the results which are expected in'a 

11 

Pay — Assurance of increases when deserved 12 

Being invited to offer suggestions when new plans are being considered. . 13 
Feeling that superior xmderstands all about the difficulty of the individuaFs 

. ...14 

Being given to understand completely the general methods which the su- 
perior wants followed 15 

Complete definition of duties 16 

Not being responsible to too many superiors. ^ ! 17 

Knowledge of other jobs in the organization which the individual feels 

capable of handling and would prefer ...... _ Ig 

Knowledge of other jobs preferred, even at same pay. 19 

Red tape in the organization, preventing best work. 20 

Pay compared to that of other jobs of equal importance in the organization . 21 

Pay compared to that of similar work in other organizations 22 

Treatment when being employed. ' . ’ 23 

Knowledge of lines of promotion ......................... 24 

Value of Mutual Benefit Association . ... ........................ 25 

Being permitted to make important decisions in work 26 

Regularity of amount of work . . . . ... . . . . 27 

Service of Medical Department. . . . 28 


^ J. D. Houser, What People TTani /rom Bwsfriesa (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1938), p. 29. 
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labor) of a large merchandising organization consider the 
factors shown in Table 60 to be the things they wanted from 
the company. The order in which these factors are listed in 
Table 50 shows the relative importance attached to the factors 
by the employees. It is interesting to note that the employees 
of this company ranked the items concerned with pay twenty- 
first and twenty-second in importance. 

TABLE 61 

Pebcbntage of Union and Nonunion Employees Who Considebed the 
Listed Items as “Most Impobtant” Among Factobs Related to 

Thbie Jobs 



Per Cent of 


Per Cent of 



Union Ewr 


Non-Union 



ploy ees Check- 


Employees 



ing Item as 


Checking Item 



^‘Most 

Rank 

as Most 

Rank 


Important’ 

of Item 

Important’’ 

of Item 

1 Employee stock subscription . . . 

5 

11.5 

2 

13,5 

2 Voice or share in management. . 

13 

9.5 

6 

11.0 

3 Fair adjustment of grievances, . 

80 

,„>1.0 

24 

7.0 

4 Chance of promotion. ......... 

28 

6.0 

47 

3.0 

5 Steady employment. 

65 

>2.0 

93 

1.0 

6 hledical and dental service 

0 . 

13.5 

6 

11.0 

7 Safety 

57 

> 3.0 

21 

9.0 

8 Amount of pay 

49 

4.5 

51 

2.0 

9 Working conditions . .......... 

49 

4,5 

45 

4.0 

10 Hours of work. 

13 

9,5 

23 

8.0 

11 Type of man in charge. ....... 

18 

7.5 

38 

5.0 

12 Methods of pay. 

0 

13.5 

2 

13.5 

13 Insurance systems and pensions 

18 

7.5 

36 

6.0 

14 Chance to show intiative. ..... 

5 

11.5 

6 

11.0 

Though studies of other employees 

ia other plants do not 


consistently show the financial incentive to be so far down the 
list as it appears in Houser's study, other i studies do almost 
universally show that non-monetary factors are of significant 
importance^ Hersey,^ in a study of union and nonunion 
employees, found that fourteen factors were considered 
most important" by the percentages of employees tabulated 
in Table 51. 

Hersey did not find the financial aspect of the job to be 


2 R. B. Hersey, '‘Psychology of Workers,” Personnel Journal XIV (1936), 
pp. 291--296. 
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quite so unimportant, in comparison with other factors, as 
did Houser in his study. Yet/Hersey did find two things of 
importance. First, he found that amount of pay was not 
considered most important by most employees in either the 
union or the nonunion group. “Steady employment” was 
checked by more employees as a most important factor in 
both groups and, in the union group, the factors of “fair 
adjustment of grievances ” and “safety” also outranked 
“amount of pay.” Second, Hersey found that still other 
factors, though admittedly of somewhat lesser importance 
than amount of pay to the majority of employees, are con- 

TABLB 52 

Ranking of Ten Items in Obder op Importance by 325 Factory Workers 
Rank Factor 

1 Steady work 

2 Comfortable working conditions 

3 Good working companions 

4 Good boss 

5 Opportunity for advancement 

■ ^6: , ' High pay' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

7 Opportunity to use your ideas 

8 Opportunity to learn a job 

9 Good hours 

■ ' ■ 10 . Easy work ' 

sidered of first importance by a sufficiently large percentage 
of employees to justify definite attention by management.’ 

Another investigation dealing with the factors that appeal 
to factory workers has been reported by Wyatt, Langdon and 
Stock.® In this study, ten factors were ranked by the 325 
employees in the order of importance shown in Table 62. 

In this report, as in those mentioned before, many factors 
besides those of a monetary nature are considered of real 
importance by the industrial employees studied. 

Hoppoek^ has published the results of an interesting 
investigation into the problem of job satisfaction and the 
conditions that favor it. In one part of the study, eighty 

» S. Wyatt, J. N. Langdon, and F. G. L. Stock," Fatigue and Boredom in 
Repetitive Work/^ Industrial Health Research Board, Report 77 (1937). 

^ R. Hoppock, Job Satisfaction (Harper & Brothers Company, 1935). 
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persons representing a wide range in age, intelligence, occupa- 
tions, and earnings were interviewed. From these results 
Hoppock states that no conclusions are drawn except “that 
what happened in these cases can happen.” However, the 
interview case studies corroborate the general conclusion 
reached above, that is, that job satisfaction is related to a good 
many things besides financial return, / Some of these factors 
as summarized by Hoppock, are “relative status of the indi^ 
yidual within the social and economic group with which he 
identifies himself, relations with superiors and associates on 
the job, nature of the work, earnings, hours of work, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, variety, freedom from close super- 
vision, visible results, the satisfaction of doing good work 
opportunities for service to others, environment, freedom to 
live where one chooses, responsibility, vacations, excitement 
opportunity for self-expression, competition, religion, oppor- 
tunity for or necessity of traveling, fatigue, appreciation or 
enticism, security, and ability to adjust oneself to unpleasant 
circumstances.” 

_ Further evidence of the importance of non-monetary 
actors in influencing employee morale comes from a study 
reported by Roberts, « who made an audit of employee morale 
^ ci^ployees. His findings show the importance to 

morale of such factors as promotion procedures, favoritism, 
and the effective informing of employees of company policies. 
A study reported by Blum** also showed that certain non- 
monetary factors-job security and advancement-ranked 
above pay in their influence upon employee morale. 

iThese studies should not be interpreted by management 
as meaning that the average employee has no interest in his 
pay cheek or that he wants to be “fathered” or “mothered” 


Various Inceutiyes/" flS Attitude Toward 
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or in any other way made the beneficiary of a paternalistic 
system'. The average employee wants to take care of him- 
self. He does not want the company to pay his medical or 
dental bills (see item 28 in Table 50 and item 6 in Table 51), 
nor is he particularly interested in being given a voice in the 
management of the plant (see item 26 in Table 50 and item 2 
in Table 51). iHe wants the opportunity to do a job for a 
reasonable wage, to have an impartial hearing if he thinks he 
has been treated unfairly, and to be reasonably sure of holding 
his Job as long as his work is satisfactory. In one investiga- 
tion,^ the last-mentioned point, |pb security, was found to be 
more important than any other factor,; 

Added to these factors should be an opportunity for the 
employee to work with a group that “accepts” him and of 
which he feels himself to be an integral part| A series of 
investigations conducted by Mayo® and his collaborators in a 
variety of plants has shown the influence of social and group 
factors upon the worker’s production, quality, absenteeism, 
and related characteristics. These studies show, among other 
things, that many of the factors (such as illumination) 
previously considered to be specific determiners of employee 
productivity operate in a much less specific and tangible 
fashion than has previously been supposed. For example, in 
a series of studies® of a small group of employees at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company, an effort 
was made to determine the effect upon production of varying 
the illumination. When the fighting was increased, produc- 
tion increased; when the fighting was left the same, produc- 
tion also increased; and when the fighting was decreased, 
production still increased. In this particular experiment, 
whatever was done had a favorable effect on employee job 

^ D. McGregor, “The Attitudes of Workers Toward Layoff Policy/" Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, X.'XXIY {l9Z9), pp. 179-199, 

® Several of these studies have been summarized by Elton Mayo, The Social 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Andover Press, 1945). 

® Reported by Whitehead, T. N., The Industrial Worker (Harvard University 
Press, 1938). 
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performance. i_The only reasonable explanation seemed to be 
that the employees in the experimental group considered 
themselves a rather special group of employees, and that they 
were responding in a favorable manner to whatever changes 
management made in their working conditions. There is 
little reason to believe that such factors as a new job evalua- 
tion plan, a new incentive plan, a new labor contract, or the 
careful selection and training of new employees would have 
entirely taken the place of this group feeling in improving job 
performance. But factors affecting employee womZe might 
quickly undermine this group feehng; these factors, therefore, 
,must be considered by management if employee morale is 
to be kept on the high level that efficient plant operation 
requires. 

The Measurement of Morale 

Morale cannot be weighed on a scale, like a pound of 
butter; it cannot be measured with a rule, like a strip of carpet; 
it cannot be gauged with a thermometer, like the temperature 
of a room. Yet, though it is intangible, it can be measured. 
Thorndike long ago pointed out that whatever exists, exists 
in some amount, and whatever exists in some amount can be 
measured. Certainly morale does exist. It is a character- 
istic of a group of employees that makes for success or failure 
of the plant as a business enterprise. Until recently, manage- 
ment attempted to keep in touch with the morale of the work- 
ing force only through such factors as chance remarks by 
employees, appearance and behavior of the men at work, and 
occasional reports by supervisors. These methods were none 
too satisfactory. It is bne characteristic of an employee 
whose morale is poor that he is likely to keep his attitude to 
himself, particularly if he feels that he personally is fikely to 
be identified with a condition of dissatisfaction. Therefore, 
if morale is to be gauged or measured, means must be found 
to encourage employees to express their honest feelings and 
reactions. One satisfactory method of doing this is by means 
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of an anonymous employee-attitude survey. Such a survey 
makes use of a questionnaire adapted to the needs of the 
investigation. The employees are asked to check the 
questionnaire and drop it in a ballot box or mail it to a neutral 
center, frequently a university or management consulting 
organization. No one knows how any particular employee 
checked the questionnaire, but from the average results, a 
comprehensive picture of general employee reactions is often 
obtained. Attitude surveys of this sort may make use of a 
single “attitude toward the company” scale, or of a specially 
prepared questionnaire designed to determine employee 
opinion on a number of specific topics of interest to the 
management. 

Attitude scales 

A typical example of an attitude scale that may be used to 
determine the general attitude of employees toward their 

TABLE 53 

Statements Used in Bergen’s Scale for Measurement of Attitude of 
Employees Toward Their Company 

Scale Value 


I am made to feel that I am really a part of this organization ..... 9.72 

I can feel reasonably sure of holding my job as long as I do good work 8 . 33 

I can usually find out how I stand with my boss 7.00 

On the whole, the company treats us about as well as we deserve. . 6.60 

I think training in better ways of doing the job should be given to all 

employees of the company 4.72 

I have never understood just what the company personnel policy is 4 . 06 

In my job I don’t get any chance to use my experience 3.18 

I can never find out how I stand with my boss. 2.77 

A large number of the employees would leave here if they could get 

as good jobs elsewhere . . . 1 . 67 

I think the company’s policy is to pay employees just as little as it 
can get away with. 


company is shown in Table 53. This scale is taken from an 
article by Bergen.^® The theory of such scales and detailed 
instructions for their construction have been described by 


B. Bergen, “Finding Out What Employees Are Thinking," The Con- 
ference Board Management Record^ April, 1939. 
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Thurstone and Chave. Such a scale requires that numerical 
values be found for each of a series of statements that express 
a thought (favorable, unfavorable, or indifferent) about the 
subject of the attitude survey. 

The numerical values assigned to the statements in Table 
53 are not determined arbitrarily. They are obtained from a 
careful series of experiments conducted during the construc- 
tion of the scale. In the scale construction, the first step is 
to write out a large number of statements, perhaps a hundred 
or more, each of which expresses a viewpoint of some kind 
toward the company. An effort should be made to have these 
statements express all possible attitudes from extremely 
favorable to extremely unfavorable. Each of these state- 
ments is typed on a separate slip of paper and a judge is asked 
to place each statement in one of ten piles, ranging from 
statements showing the least favorable viewpoints, in pile 
one, to statements expressing the most favorable viewpoints, 
in pile ten. When the judge has allocated all statements, a 
tabulation is made of where he placed each one, and the state- 
ments are shuffled and given to another judge. This pro- 
cedure is repeated until the statements have been separately 
allocated to the various piles by approximately one hundred 
judges. It should be emphasized that the hundred judges 
used as described above are assisting in the construction of 
the scale. They are not having their own attitude measured. 
To measure attitudes with the scale is not possible until the 
scale has been constructed, and the allocation of statements 
to the several piles is a part of the process of constructing the 
scale. 

The purpose of the allocation is to determine the scale 
values of the various statements. If all judges tend to place 
a statement in piles toward the favorable end of the con- 
tinuum, we may safely conclude that that statement expresses 
a favora ble attitude toward the company. If a statement is 

of of AtUtrule (University 
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generally placed by the judges in piles toward the unfavorable 
end of the series, we may likewise conclude that an unfavor- 
able attitude is expressed by that particular statement. 
The piles are numbered from the unfavorable to the favorable 
end of the continuum. The number of times each statement 
is placed in each pile is determined, and a computation made 
to determine the average location of the statement by the 
judges. From this calculation, the scale value of the state- 
ment is determined. By starting with many more statements 
than need be retained for the final attitude scale, it is usually 
possible to pick from ten to fifteen statements that are spread 
over the entire attitude range. The statements so selected, 
together with their scale values as shown in Table 63, comprise 
the final material for the attitude scale. 

One might think that the attitudes or feelings of the judges 
who are used in the construction of the scale would have an 
effect on the scale values obtained. In other words, it might 
be felt that one set of scale values for a series of statements 
might be obtained if the judges were, in general, favorable 
toward the company, while a different set of values might be 
obtained if the judges in general were unfavorable or indiffer- 
ent toward the company. This possibility has been sub- 
jected to experimental test, and it has been found that the 
attitudes of the judges do not significantly affect the scale 
values obtained from them.^® This fact increases the 
possibilities of use for such scales in industry because it often 
happens that the persons who are most conveniently available 
for use as judges in constructing a scale may be more favorably 
disposed toward the company than certain groups of employ- 
ees with whom the scale is to be used after it is constructed. 

In the practical administration of an attitude scale, state- 
ments are printed on a sheet in random order, without the 
scale values appearing in Table 53. Each employee is given 
one of these sheets and is requested to check all statements 

E. D. Hinckley, “The Influence of Individual Opinion on the Construction 
of an Attitude Scale,” Journal of Social Psychology j III (1932), pp, 283“296. 
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that he agrees with or believes to be true. The sheets are 
then turned in without being signed. The attitude of an 
employee toward the company is defined as the average 
scale value of the statements he has checked. For example 
an employee checking statements one, three, and five of 
those shown in Table 53 would have an attitude of 


9.72 + 7.00 + 4.72 


or 7.15. 


On a scale of ten (ten being the most favorable end and zero 
the least favorable end) an attitude of 7.15 would be one 
somewhat toward the favorable end of the scale. On the 
other hand, an employee checking statements seven, eight, 
and ten would have an attitude represented by 

3.18 + 2.77 + .80 

3 or 2.25 

This would be a much less favorable attitude toward the 
company than the one described above. 

The attitude scale reproduced in Table 53 is by no means 
the only set of statements that might be constructed to fulfill 
the requirements of a suitable scale. Uhrbrock,^® in a com- 
prehensive study of the attitudes of 3,934 factory workers, 96 
clerical workers, and 400 foremen, used a different scale, but 
one constructed as explained above to measure the general 
attitude of employees toward the company. Some typical 
statements, with their scale values from Uhrbrock’s scale, are 
reproduced in Table 54. 

The fact that scales such as those illustrated in the Tables 
53 and 54 may be usedjndependently to measure the attitude 
of employees toward their company illustrates several points 
concerning the use of such scales. It will be noticed that the 
statements comprising the two scales are not the same, yet 
both scales measure essentially the same thing. Thus, the 

V® Employees,” Journal of Social Psy- 
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use of such scales does not require including any specific 
statements which, from an industrial relations viewpoint, 
might seem undesirable. A scale can be “tailor made” for 
a given plant and deliberately kept free of statements that 
may seem to “pack dynamite” without sacrificing the vahdity 


TABLE 54 

Statements Used in Uhrbrock’s Scale for Measuring Attitude op 
Employees Toward Their Company 

Scale 

Statement Value 

I think this company ireats its employees better than any other company 

does. 10.4 

If I had to do it over again I’d still work for this company. ............ 9.5 

They don’t play favorites in this company. 9.3 

A man can get ahead in this company if he tries. 8.9 

I have as much confidence in the company physician as I do in my own 

doctor 8.7 

The company is sincere in wanting to know what its employees think 

about it. 8.5, 

A wage incentive plan offers a just reward for the faster worker 7.9 

On the whole the company treats us about as well as we deserve 7.4 

I think a man should go to the hospital for even a scratch, as it may stop 

blood poisoning. 6.3 

I believe accidents will happen no matter what you do about them ..... 5.4 

The workers put as much over on the company as the company puts over 

on them 5.1 

The company does too much welfare work 4.4 

Soldiering on the job is increasing. . 4.1 

I do not think applicants for employment are treated courteously — ... 3.6 

1 believe many good suggestions are killed by the bosses 3.2 

My boss gives all the breaks to his lodge and church friends. .......... 2.9 

I think the company goes outside to fill good jobs instead of promoting 

men who are here 2.5 

You’ve got to have “pull” with certain people around here to get ahead 2.1 

In the long run this company will “put it over” on you ........... .1.5 

The pay in this company is terrible 1.0 

An honest man fails in this company . 0.8 

of the scale. The use of different statements in scales measur- 
ing the same attitude also facilitates checking of results by a 
repeat test in order to be sure of conclusions reached and to 
measure the effectiveness of systematic company efforts to 
improve employee morale. 

Attitude scales are not perfect instruments for the register- 
ing of employee feelings, but they are considerably better than 
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guessing or relying on chance (and often biased) individual 
reports. 

General employee opinion surveys 

Attitude scales of the type described in the preceding 
section show the attitude of the employees toward the com- 
pany as a whole. If it is possible to ask the employees to 
indicate the department in which they work without revealing 
their identity, such scales also enable a management to com- 
pare employee attitude from one department to another. 
But such scales do not enable a management to identify 
specific factors that may be sources of employee unrest 
or dissatisfaction. This information can be obtained by 
means of another type of questionnaire, which asks a number 
of specific questions concerning plant practices. This type 
of questionnaire should also be used without reference to any 
employee's name, and great care should be taken to insure 
the anonymous feature of the survey. An example of a 
questionnaire used in an employee survey of this type con- 
ducted by the Victor Adding Machine Company of Chicago 
is shown in Figure 133. The following steps were taken in 
conducting the survey employing this questionnaire: 

1. Questions to be included were chosen by management and 
phr^d so as to permit convenient and rapid recording of answers 
on electric punched cards for sorting and tabulating 

meetingr^'^'''^°“ supervisory 

3. Employees were informed of the project by supervisors. The 
employees were told that they would receive the questionnaires 
through the mad at their home addresses and that the company 
would appreciate their cooperation in checking the questionnaires 
and returning them to the tabulating agency (not the plant) in 
the enclosed self-addressed stamped envelope. 

4. Questionnaires were received, results were tabulated, and a 
report of findings was prepared for management. 

In the case of the survey conducted for this company, the 
procedure described above resulted in a 70 per cent return of 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. This <)uesfionnairo is being answered by: 

2. Ar« you— 

3. Are you paid by the week or by the hour? 

4. Do you feel you would rofher be doiijg some other type of work? 

If yes, hove you discussed it with the Personnel Office? 

5. How do you regord sofety conditions within the plant generally? 

What is your opinion of your feromen or dopartmont hood? 

6. Does he "know his stuff"? 

7.. Does he play favorites? 

S. Does he keep you busy? 

9, Does he keep his promises? 

10. Does he pass the buck? 
n . Does he welcome suggestions? 

12. Is he d good teacher? 

13. Do the workers know more than he does? 

14. Does he set a good example? 

15. Do you think you are in need of more training? 

16. Which of the following ways of pay would you prefer? 


Man □ 
Married □ 
Paid by the week □ 
Yes □ 
Yes D 
Good □ 


Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes O 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Present way O 

Do you fool you understand the following prouisiens of the Company Security Fund? 

17. The insurance provisions Yes □ 

18. How the Security Fond shares are figured Yes □ 

19. How VAMCO determines its contribution to the Fund each year Yej Q 

20. How the Security Fond money is invested Yes Q 

21. How your Fond account is closed in event of termination, death or retirement Yes Q 


22. Do you feel that you are receiving considerate treatment here? 

If' not, why : 


Yes □ 


Wmm Q 
Single Q 
Pod by the hour Q 

N® □ 
No C 

Not so good Q 


No O, 
No □ 
No □ 

NoQ 

No □ 
No □ 
No □ 
No □ 
No □ 
No □ 

Incentive or piece work Q 

No □ 
No □ 
No □ 
No □ 
No □ 

Nop 


23. Do you feel top management is interested in the employes? YesX] 

24. Hove you ever recommended Victor as a place to work to a friend? Yes f*] 

25. Would you like more news broadcasts given over the P. A.? Yes □ 

26. Are you interested In Company athletic activities? Yes Q 

27. Are you making suggestions to the Suggestion System? Yes p 

28. Do you feel you hove a good future with this Company? Yes O 

29. Would you be interested in selling with Vidor's post war Sales Division? Yes □ 

30. What is your reaction to being asked down to Personnel for occasional Interviews? 

like it P 
Yesp 
YesP 


No p 
No p 
No p 
No Q 
No P 
' No P 
No P 


Don't tike it p 
No O 
No p 


31. Do you think Victor hos done a good job for the country during the war? 

32. Are you getting the kind of information about the Company that you womt? 

33. What do you think of working conditions here as compared with other plants? 

Above average n Averoge □ Below overage 0 

34. How do you think your average weekly earnings (gross earnings before deductions) compare with that paid In other componys 
for the same type of work? 

Better here P About the some p lower here p 

Fig. 133— Part of a questionnaire used in an employee survey conducted by the 
Victor Adding Machine Co. {Courtesy of A. F. Larson^ Asst, Personnel Director, 
Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago, Illinois.) 

the questionnaires, a proportion far exceeding that obtained 
with many questionnaires sent out without previously 
notifying the employees that a questionnaire would be 
received. 
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A summary of the findings of the survey is not of particu- 
lar importance to anyone not associated with the particular 
company and, therefore, is not given here. It is sufiicient 
to say that the company made significant use of the results in 
‘ planning the future activities of the industrial relations 
department. 

The exit interview 

Another method of determining both general employee 
attitude toward the company and also feeling or opinion 
with regard to specific practices, departments, or supervisors, 
is provided by the exit interview. 

Onarheim,’-^ summarizing the values of the exit interview, 
points out that it^^helps to retain desirable employees and 
'provides a check on policies covering employment, placement, 
training, wages, reasons for terminations in different depart- 
ments, and 'effectiveness of grievance procedure. Drake^® 
also stresses the value of the exit interview in identifying 
sources of employee dissatisfaction^ 

An employee who is working for the company often is 
reluctant in expressing his true feelings. Also, many manage- 
iments feel that it would not be good industrial relations 
ipractice to encourage present employees to give verbal 
expression to their feelings^ But the employee who has 
terminated his employment usually is quite willing to say 
what he thinks about the company, and management has 
little to lose (and often much to gain) by listening attentively 
to what he has to say. This fact has resulted in an increasing 
use of the exit interview^ — an interview conducted with the 
employee leaving the company. While any single employee 
may have grievances for wMch there is no real basis in plant 
practices, yet if an appreciable number of employees terminat- 

I. Onarheim, “Exit Interviews Help Us Check Personnel Policies," 
Factory Management and Maintenance^ CII (1944), pp. 121- 122. 

C. A. Drake, “Tjbe Exit Interview as a Tool of Management/’ Personnel. 
XVIII (1942), pp, 346 - 35 a 
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ing their employment mention the same situations or prac- 
tices as unsatisfactory, it is usually safe to conclude that 
there is a real reason for their discontent. Under such 
circumstances, it is also a reasonable assumption that employ- 
ees still on the job are not entirely satisfied with these practices 
or policies. Information obtained in a series of exit inter- 
views should not, of course, be automatically followed by 
changes in managerial policy whenever a source of grievance 
is revealed, but most managements now believe that such 
information should at least be considered when making 
future managerial decisions. 

Factors Affecting the Morale of Employees 

A morale survey, the exit interview, or any other barom- 
eter of employee feelings, is of little practical value unless it 
succeeds in identifying factors that affect employee morale 
and points the way toward changes that may be instituted by 
management to improve morale. A number of investigations 
of this type have been conducted and several determining 
factors have been isolated. Some of these can be easily 
changed by management; others are more difficult to modify. 
In any event, a statement of certain factors that have been 
found related td employee morale will indicate problems faced 
by modern industrial relations departments. 

Job or rank of employees 

In Uhrbrock’s study it was found that foremen are more 
favorably disposed toward the company than are clerks, and 
clerks more favorably disposed than are factory workers. 
The distributions of attitude scores for the three groups are 
shown in Figure 134. This finding is in accord with what one 
might expect, and it may be considered as an added indication 
of the validity of the attitude-scale method of measurement. 
Many companies necessarily have some employees in jobs 
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that lack status. The identification of such jobs and the 
means of improving morale of the employees assigned to 
them is one practical value of an attitude survey. Often a 
marked improvement of morale can be effected by a slight 
change in job status. /Super’-'^ has found that the amount of 
change in status is of little importance in effecting an increase 
in job satisfaction, but the direction of change is of vital 
importance. Those departments having employees whose 
morale would be helped by such measures can be readily 



Fig. 134“Distribution of attitude toward the company 
of three groups of employees. 


identified by means of an anonymous attitude survey, 
provided only that the employees identify their department 
and job. 

Success ofthc employee 

The old maxim that “nothing succeeds like success” 
applies to employee morale. Those employees who are 
doing a job well and are made to feel that they are doing a 
job well have good morale. If they are failing, or made to 
feel that they are failing, morale suffers. For high morale 
to exist, the job does not have to be one of vital importance to 


D. E. Super, “Occupational Level and Job Satisfaction,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXIII (1939), pp. 647-564. 
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the plant. It can be quite an ordinary job and yet accomplish 
the desired result. In other words, it is not so much the job as 
how the employee feels about it and how the boss regards the 
employee that determines the latter’s morale. Glen Gardi- 
ner^® has given an excellent illustration of this principle; 

Riding on a freight elevator with the superintendent of the U. S. 
Gypsum Company on Staten Island, I was impressed by this inci- 
dent. As w'e stepped on the elevator the superintendent said, “I 
want to introduce you to Tony who has been running this elevator 
for more than eight years and has never had a single accident of any 
kind, which is a record we’re proud of.” 

The way Tony grinned and stuck out his hand made one realize 
that he appreciated the credit being given him and that he was 100 
per cent sold on the idea of running that elevator for many years to 
come without any accidents. 

Comprehensive statistical studies have been made which 
show that the morale of the successful employee is better than 
that of the employee who is struggling with his job. For 
example, Kolstad^® found that the morale scores of low-selling 
employees in a department store were significantly lower than 
the corresponding scores of the high-selling employees^ 
It seems clear that employees should not be placed nor kept 
on jobs in which they are unable to achieve a reasonable 
degree of success. 

Supervision 

Everyone recognizes the fact that a man may wmrk 
contentedly for one boss and complain bitterly when asked to 
work for another. Probably few things exert so unfavorable 
an effect on employee morale as the blustering, bully type of 
“straw boss.” The importance of the supervisor has been 
emphasized by the work of McMurry“ and also by that of 

'“Glen Gardiner, “Reaching the Individual Worker,” Address before the 
Second Annual Greater Philadelphia Safety Congress, May 27, 1935. 

A. Kolstad, “Employee Attitudes in a Department Store,” Jnvrml of 
Applied Psychology, "KX!! (1938), pp. 470-479. 

““ R. N. McMurry, “So You Handle People,” Society for the Advancement of 
Managemeni Journal, II (1937), pp. 168-172. 
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Hull and Kolstad.^’- In the past, management has too often 
selected the supervisor from the working group primarily 
because the man chosen was a good worker or a high producer. 
We now know that ability to produce well on that job is no 
guarantee whatever of ability to supervise other men on the 
job. The supervisor chosen because of his production record 
is as likely as not to be a failure in handling men; and we might 
add that he will almost certainly fail unless he is given specific 
training in how to handle men. Industry today recognizes 
this situation and is not only considering many factors 
besides production abifity in promoting a man to a super- 
visory position, but also is training supervisors in the solution 
of problems unique to the supervisory job. ^Evidence shows 
that when supervisors and others in positions of authority are 
correctly trained, the guidance which they may give has a 
favorable effect on employee moralej^^ 


Social factors in the working SfouP 

1 he importance of group solidarity in the small groups of 
workers that almost automatically are formed in any plant 
has not been very well recognized by many managements. 
Yet the work of Mayo^* and his associates clearly demonstrates 
the marked relation between feelings of “belonging” to the 
group and the general level of employee morale. In one 
study reported, of “mule spinners ” in a textile mill, not only 
did increased production and reduced labor turnover result 
after steps were taken to transform a horde of “solitaries” to 
a group with a group-consciousness, but also the general 
socml changes—even outside the plant— were in a direction 
indicating a higher level of general job and social satisfaction, 
bimilar results were found in the Hawthorne study In 
commenting upon the results of these studies ?Mayo writes- 


, vvai/WUld, KjWUian 


A T ^ A. Koistad, Morale on the Job/' 

A/oroZe (Houghton Mifflin, 1942), pp 349-364. 

* 4 *+-+ 4 Hall, and G. L Bergen, “Does Guidance Chanee 

Attitudes?” Occupaliom,XlY (1936), pp. 949-952 '^'naance unango 

“ Mayo, op. cit. 
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“For all of us the feeling of security and certainty derives 
always from assured membership of a group. If this is lost, 
no monetary gain, no job guarantee, can be sufficient com- 
pensation. Where groups change ceaselessly as jobs and 
mechanical processes change, the individual inevitably experi- 
ences a sense of void, of emptiness, where his fathers knew the 
joy and comradeship and security. (Perhaps one of the 
reasons that rest periods during the working shifts are usually 
accompanied by improved job performance is that during 
rest periods the workers have an opportunity to form and 
solidify a group consciousness that cannot take shape while 
every operator is occupied at his machine. In the illustration 
of the “mule spinners” referred to, the introduction of four 
ten-minute rest periods during the day was the major change 
made by management. There was a general feeling by 
supervision that there would be no way to “make up” the 
lost forty minutes. Yet when the group consciousness had 
been formed, job performance improved apd there was 
general agreement that the time was indeed not “lost” at all. 

Working conditions 

Employee morale is lowered by unfavorable working 
conditions. This situation is the more serious because often 
the employees who are affected are unaware of the true cause 
of their grouchiness and dissatisfaction j Collier has pointed 
out a number of specific relationships found between reactions 
of employees and the physical working conditions of several 
jobs. He states that the feelings of uneasiness and unrest 
found among spray painters were removed by the installation 
of a new air exhaust. He also found that the presence of 
methylene chloride produces bad temper, irritability, and 
sleeplessness. Needless to say, the employees so affected 
were unaware of the real cause of their mental discomfort 


Mayo y op. cit.^ p. 76. 

H. E. Collier, ^‘The Mental Manifestations of Some Industrial Illnesses/* 
Occupational Psychology, XITI (1939), pp. 89-97, 
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and therefore probably tended to attribute their feelings to 
imaginary causes. Other effects reported by Collier were that 
mercury produces irritability, anxiety, depression, and sleep- 
lessness, while manganese produces languor, lethargy, muscu- 
lar cramps, and abnormahties of gait. 

These findings indicate that the physical surroundings of 
a job may result in a general lowering of employee morale in 
a way which is not revealed by ordinary questioning of the 
men. The conclusion we may draw is that when an unfavor- 
able morale condition is found to exist, it is wise to examine 
carefully the physical surroundings to determine whether 
some unnatural condition may be at fault. 

Some evidence indicates that a deliberate effort to create 
f avoidable working conditions (as opposed to the elimination 
of definitely unfavorable surroundings) will be followed by an 
improvement of morale. / For example, Tindall^® reports that 
the presence of music on the job speeds up production, 
improves morale, pacifies labor unrest, creates good will, 
lessens labor turnover, and reduces errors. Kerr” has 
reported a series of studies showing that under certain condi- 
tions music has a favorable effect upon the attitude of 
employees toward their job. He also reports that . . 
when other factors are equal, workers will go to the job 
locations where they can hear music while they work.”-* 
(While the several favorable effects found in these studies 
suggest the desirability of keeping the working conditions as 
pleasant as the nature of the work will permit, we should 
hardly conclude that the use of music is either possible or 
desirable in all instances. Nor should we assume that the 
use of music will automatically improve the production or 

G. M. Tuidail, ^‘Rhythm for the Restless,” Personnel Journal^ XVI 
(1937), pp. 120-124, 

W. A. Kerr, Psychological Effects of Music as Reported by 162 Defense 
Trainees,” V (1942), pp. 205-212. 

2® W. A. Kerr, ‘‘Where They Like to Work: Work Place Preference of 228 
Electrical Workers in Terms of Music,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII 
(1943), pp. 438-442. 
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qualit}- of work. As Kirkpatrick^® points out "no highly 
significarrt or conclusive research has been published con- 
cerning the effect of music on output or health of workers in 
industry. And, in many cases (for example in a steel mill) 
music would be out of the question, because the general noise 
level IS so great that no one could hear it. 

Salary reviews and praise 

A fact not realized by many hopeful college graduates is 
that it IS entirely possible ior an employee to become lost and 
buried in a large industrial plant, even while he is doing his 
job well. Indeed, the very fact that he is doing a routine job 
well may prevent him from being brought to the attention of 
an} one who has the authority to promote or demote him. 
Obviously, the permanent or semi-permanent location of a,n 
employee on a^ job from which he hoped to advance is not 
conducive to high morale. Many industries are solving this 
problem by a .scheme for systematically reviewdng, at stated 
intervals, the job and earnings of every employee. Such a 
scheme does a great deal to prevent a capable employee from 
being lost in the mill.” The advisability of such a scheme 
has been stressed by Shepard®® in his emphasis of the fact that 
workers are happier as well as more valuable if they are 
praised and given regular salary reviews. 

The matter of praise, also, is sometimes given too little 
consideration by management and supervision. If w^e are 
willing, temporarily, to oversimplify a very complex problem, 
w e might say that there are in general two ways of motivating 
people ; to praise (or reward) for doing the desired thing, and 
to reprove (or punish) for doing the wrong thing. Much 
thought and considerable experimentation have been con- 
centrated on this problem in an effort to determine which of 
these m ethods of motivation achieves the best results. 

H. Kirkpatrick, “Music in Industry,” Journal of Applied Pm/ckoloou, 
XXVII (1943), pp. 268-274. ' 

“ J. L. Shepard, “Recognition on the Job,” Personnel Jourtuil, XVI (1937), 
pp. 111-119. .VO 
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Unfortunately, a general conclusion that is universally appli- 
cable in all situations has not been reached; but the preponder- 
ance of evidence clearly favors the praise over the reproof 
method. This was the conclusion reached by Hurlock^Vin 
her studies of learning in school children, and there seems to be 
every reason for expecting the results to apply in a general 
way to the behavior of industrial employees. One should not 
infer from Hurlock’s study that praise is always superior to 
reproof or that reproof should never be used. Her investi- 
gations, indeed, show that reproof for failure accomplishes 
better results than no comment at all; and in practical situa- 
tions, it seems obvious that situations arise which clearly call 
for some kind of reproof. The general principle that we 
emphasize here is that praise and rewards are in many (if not 
most) cases more potent than reproof as a motivating factor 
and will almost always have a better effect on employee morale. 
Supervisors will do well not only to know this, but to use it in 
their day-by-day operations with their men. 

Wage payment methods 

Entirely aside from the amount of money earned by an 
employee, the method by which his wage is computed may be a 
source of employee complaint. Wage incentive plans are 
ordinarily installed for the purpose of motivating the worker 
to reach a reasonable output and at the same time of reward- 
ing the employees who reach such an output in proportion to 
the actual amount of work done. A discussion of the various 
wage incentive plans in use by modern industry does not fall 
within the scope of this volume; but it should be said here that 
such plans are often somewhat complicated in operation and 
are therefore not always understood completely by the 
employees who are affected by them. An employee wants to 
know how to figure his own check. If no one has explained 
the wage pa3Tnent plan to him, or if it has been explained but 

E. B. Hurlock, “An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used in School 
Work,” Journal of Educaiional Psychology, XVI (1925), pp. 145-159. 
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he has not understood the explanation, he is very likely to be 
suspicious of the whole system) An employee who figures 
that the company owes him $48.60 but who receives a check 
for only $48.50 is disgruntled out of all proportion to his 
imagined loss of ten cents. When management installs a 
wage incentive plan, the job is only half done; there remains 
the job of explaining the plan to the employees who are to 
work under it, of being sure that they understand it, and of 
selling it to them. Modern management no longer tells its 
employees, “This is the way we are going to do it, and you 
can like it or quit.” Management today realizes that it is 
good business to help every employee to feel that he is part of 
the business. Such a feeling cannot be developed if an 
employee cannot even compute his own pay check. 

The same precautions should be observed when hourly 
rates are paid under a job evaluation system and wage struc- 
ture., Job evaluations (see page 374) are based upon a job 
analysis of the various jobs so that equal skill, training, and 
effort on the different jobs will be paid equally well. Such 
job analyses always involve some subjective element in rating 
the different jobs; and it is a rare case where the first installa- 
tion of a job evaluation system is not found to contain a few 
jobs that are “out of line,” that is, are set too high or too low 
in comparison with other jobs. It is very important to keep a 
constant lookout for such cases and to correct them at the 
first opportunity. Both in factory work and office work, jobs 
that are “out of line ” in rate or salary are a significant source 
of employee unrest)®^ 

Other factors affecting morale 

Several other studies have identified still additional factors 
which, at least in certain cases, have an effect on employee 

22 H. B. Bergen, C. E. Haines, L. G. Giberson, F. L. Hallock, and C. S. Coler, 
“Attitudes and Emotional Problems of Office Employees;” Office Management 
Series^ No. 87, p. 34. 

P. Hall and H. W. Locke, Incentives and Contentment: A Study Made in a 
British Factory (Pitman, London, 1938). 
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morale. In Uhrbrock’s investigation it was found that the 
attitude toward the company of the male employees was 
significantly less favorable than that of the female employees. 
Apparently some factor, or combination of factors, which had 
been unnoticed by management was operating in this partic- 
ular company to give the women a better feeling to w^ard the 
company. The forces at work may have been seemingly 
trivial to management, but factors that seem trivial to manage- 
ment often seem quite important to employees. In fact, as 
Schultz®* has pointed out, employee attitudes are often 
affected more by little things than by broad management 
policies. 

It should be mentioned also that employee attitudes are 
often made up of a combination of attitudes toward different 
aspects of the total situation. Employees may be favorable 
toward some, and unfavorable toward other, aspects of their 
jobs, (peiger, Remmers, and Greenly®^ found that little 
relationship exists between the attitude of apprentices toward 
their job proper, fellow employees, foremen, opportunity for 
promotion, related instruction, and management. This study 
includes the development of a diagnostic scale which indicates 
how differential attitude toward different aspects of the job 
may be measured. 

It is not intended to imply that the factors listed above are 
all of the factors that may affect employee morale. The list 
is only illustrative of factors that have been found operating 
in certain plants and that may give cues to the alert plant 
superintendent in analyzing his own particular situation. 
Although we may confidently expect that future develop- 
ments in apphed psychology will make this problem easier to 
cope with than it is today, sufficient evidence already exists to 
show that the judicious use of attitude scales and of techniques 

R. S. Schultz, “Psychology in Industry,” Personnel Journal, XVI (1937), 
pp* 221—223. 

H. Remmers, and R. J. Greenly, '^Apprentices' Attitudes 
loward Their Training and the Construction of a Diagnostic Scale," Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXII (1938), pp. 32-41. 
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now available will aid in the solution of many industrial 
relations problems. Departments in which unsatisfactory 
relations exist between employees and their supervisor can be 
located. Company policies that are not satisfactory to 
employees can be identified. Employee reaction to such 
topics as method of wage payment, insurance programs, and 
plans for promotion and transfer can be determined. The 
employee attitude survey and the exit interview are of real 
value in the solution of such problems and have become a 
powerful tool of management in the prevention of industrial 
relations disputes. 







Appendix A 

Elementary Statistical Procedures 

When many measurements, such as scores or other data, are to 
be summarized or interpreted, the use of some form of statistical 
procedure is usually desirable. If a considerable amount of raw 
data is involved, a simple listing of the data is of little value. 
Such a listing will not tell us, for example, how the data are distrib- 
uted, how much they vary, or where in the total distribution they 
tend to cluster. Further, such a listing is of little value in indicating 
how the data compare with, or are related to, other sets of data 
collected under other circumstances. (Before a meaningful inter- 
pretation of the data can be made it is necessary to reduce them to a 
chart or to one or two single numbers which may represent the data as a 
whole. 

Graphic Representation of Data 

The frequency distribution and polygon 

A frequency polygon, constructed from a frequency distribution, 
is a graphic representation of a set of data. The construction and 
interpretation of a frequency polygon may best be explained by an 
example. Suppose 60 employees on an inspection j ob have detected 
the following number of flaws of a certain type during one week of 
work: ■ ■ 

TABLE 55 

Number op Flaws Detected by Each of 60 Inspectors During One Week 

OP Work 

15 36 40 37 32 13 35 20 33 36 33 16 38 19 33 34 24 

36 25 29 27 39 42 31 21 26 28 53 23 51 21 26 39 28 

30 31 32 30 29 49 39 30 44 34 37 35 38 35 41 37 43 

42 38 45 22 46 41 47 48 34 

From a gross, or even a detailed, inspection of these 60 values 
one cannot answer such questions as: What is the typical number of 
defects spotted by an average inspector in a week? How much 
difference is there between the best and poorest inspectors in spot- 
ting defective material? Is there any preponderance of good, 
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poor/ or average ability represented in the performance of these 
inspectors? 

Such questions as these may be answered at a glance if the data 
are grouped and presented in a chart. One variety of such a chart 
is a frequency polygon. The steps involved in constructing a 
frequency polygon are as follows: 

1. Determine the range of the values in the raw data. Quickly 

glance through the data to determine the and the 

values. The range is the difference between these values. In the 
case of the 60 inspector records, the highest figure is 53 and the 
lowest is 13. The range is therefore 53 — 13 = 40. 

2. If we find that the range of the data is large (that they are 
widely spread), it will be more convenient to group them by inter- 
vals (class intervals, abbreviated c.i.) with a range in each ci. of 
more than one unit. The c.i. is a group of adjacent scores of such a 
size that from 12 to 18 c.i.'s cover the range of the whole distribu- 
tion or all of the data. With a range of 40, a c.i. of 2 would require 
20 groups; a c.i. of 3, 14 groups; and a c.i. of 4, 10 groups. In our 
illustrative problem, a c.i. of 3 is therefore the proper size to use, 

A simple rule of thumb which is helpful in deciding upon the 
correct size of the c.i. is to divide the range by 15 (15 because, on the 
average, this is the most desirable number of c.i.^s) and take as 
the c.i. the whole number nearest to the quotient. In our problem, 
the range divided by 15 would be 40 -^15 = 2.66. As 3 is the whole 
number nearest to 2.66, 3 would be the size of the c.i. to be used. 

3. Arrange the adjacent c.i.^s in a column, leaving a blank space 
immediately to the right of this column. The arrangement^ of the 
c.i.^s preparatory to the construction of a frequency distribution 
appears as follows. 

TABLE 56 

Class Intervals TO Be Used for Illustrative Data in Table 55 

51-53 

48-50 

45-47 

42-44 

39-41 

36-38 

33-35 

30-32 

27-29 

24-26 

21-23 

18-20- 

15-17 

12-14 ■ ■ ■ 
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4. Place a tally mark for each value in the original list of raw 
data opposite the appropriate class interval. As the first value 
among the 60 listed in Table 55 is 15, the first tally mark should be 
in the 15-17 c.i. The second value, 36, is represented by a tally 
mark in the 36-38 c.i. Usually it is advisable to tally the fifth 
entry in each c.i. with a line across the preceding four tally marks. 
This simplifies the counting of tally marks at a later time. When 
all entries have been made, that is, all data tabulated, the frequency 
distribution appears as in Table 57. 

5. Lay off appropriate units on squared (cross section or graph) 
paper so that a graph may be constructed on which the midpoints of 


TABLE 57 


Glass Intervals, Tally Marks, 

AND Frequencies (f.) 

FOR I LLXrSTR ATIVE 


Data 

IN Table 55 


Class Intervals (c. i.) 


Tally Marks 

Frequency (/.) 

51-53.. 


// 

2 

48-50 


// 

2 

45-47 


/// 

3 

42-44. 


//// 

4 

39-41. 




6 

36-38 


......... //tT//// 

9 

33-35. 


......... ^ //// 

9 

30-32 


///f // 

7 

27-29 


^ 

5 

24-26, 


//// 

4 

21-23 


//// 

4 

18-20 


// 

2 

15-17........... 


// 

2 

1^14 


/ 

1 


Total - 60 


the c.i.’s are plotted on the base line and the frequencies or number 
of cases in each c.i. on the vertical axis. When this is done, the 
frequency polygon shown in Figure 135 is obtained. 

To one familiar with the concept of a frequency polygon, the 
graphic illustration in Figure 135 isa much more meaningful repre- 
sentation of the data than the list of values shown in Table 55, or 
the frequency distribution shown in Table 57. The frequency 
polygon makes apparent at a glance that the typical or average 
inspector detected around 35 defects during a week of work, that the 
operators range or vary from some who detected only 13 defects to 
others who detected 52, and that a majority of the operators are 
fairly near the average in ability (that is, that not so many are very 
high or very low as are near the average). In summarizing psy- 
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chological data it is a definite advantage to be able to present all of 
the major facts in a single graphic presentation of this type. 

In a frequency polygon such as the one shown in Figure 135, the 
area between the curve and the base line is determined by the number 



NUMBER OF FLAWS DETECTED — MIDPOINTS OF C.I.'S 

Fig. 135 — Frequency polygon of illustrative data in Table 
57. 

of cases (called iV) which the graph represents. Thus, a curve 
portraying 120 cases would cover twice the area of the curve shown 
(if the c.i.'s are the same for both distributions), and a curve 



NUMBER OF FLAWS DETECTED MIDPOINTS OF ai*S 

Fig. 136 — Frequency polygon with ordinates as percent- 
ages for illustrative data in Table 58, 

portraying 600 cases would cover ten times this area. This is no 
disadvantage in many cases, but situations sometimes arise in which 
it is desirable to keep the total area under the curve the same, 
regardless of N or the number of cases. To meet this situation we 
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may plot the j)ercen%e of cases rather than the num&er of cases 
falling in each ci. This may be accomplished by dividing each / 
value in Table 57 by the total number of cases in the distribution. 
Each quotient thus obtained indicates the percentage of cases from 
the total falling in the respective c.i. These computations are 
indicated in Table 58. 

If the percentages shown in the last column of Table 58 are now 
plotted as the ordinates (vertical axis points) of a frequency polygon, 
the chart shown in Figure 136 is obtained. 

When a frequency polygon is to be compared with a number of 
other polygons, and when the important facts to be compared deal 
with the central tendencies and general form of the distributions 
rather than with the different number of cases plotted in each, the 

TABLE 58 

Frequency and Percentage of Cases in Each G.L for Illustrative Data 

IN Table 55 


Class Intervals 

C 

of Percentage 

Percenti 

51—53 

2 

* = .033 

3 

48-50 

2 

A - -033 

3 

45-47 

3 

A = .050 

5 

42-44 

4 

A = .066 

7 

39-41 

6 

A - .100 

10 

36-38 

9 

A - .150 

15 

33-35 

9 

fs = .150 

15 

30-32 

7 

h = ■ 117 

12 

27-29 

5 

A = .083 

8 

24-26 

4 

A = .066 

7 

21-23 

4 

A = .066 

7 

18-20 

2 

A = .033 

3 

15-17 

2 

A = .033 

3 

12-14 

1 

A = .017 

2 


Total = 60 


percentage method of plotting a frequency distribution is pre- 
ferred to the ^Hotal-number-of-cases method.^^ 

We may define a frequency polygon, in the light of the above 
description, as a curve’ which portrays data graphically and which is so 
drawn that the base line represents the varying values of the original data 
a/nd the ordinates represent the number of cases [or percentage of cases) 
at each of the raw data values. 

The normal distribution 

The shape of the frequency polygons shown in Figures 135 and 
136 is typical of the kind of distribution usually found when data 
obtained from a group of people are plotted. It will be noted that 
the 
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in the center and taper off toward the base line at both ends. If 
were to divide the area under such a curve by drawing a perpendic- 
ular line from the central high point to the base line, the two parfe 
would be approximately equal in area and would be bilaterally 
symmetrical in shape. It is well recognized that all, or nearly all 
measurements of human traits and abilities result in clistributions of 
approximately this form. Such distributions are called normal 
distributions. A strictly normal distribution conforms to a sym- 
metrical bell-shaped curve that is defined by a mathematical equa- 
tion, the derivation of which is beyond the scope of the present 
discussion.^ It will suffice for the beginning student to know that: 

1. A normal distribution is bell-shaped, that is, it is high in the 
center and low at both ends. Its two halves are symmetrical. 

2. Measurements obtained from a group of persons usually 
approximate this type of distribution. 

Measures of Central Tendency 

While the frequency polygon is helpful in giving an immediate 
graphic description of a set of data, that is, indicating general trends 
it is often desirable to present certain quantitative figures that 
supplement the graphic picture. One of the most useful of such 
numerical values is a measure of the central tendency of the data. 
A measure of central tendency may be defined as a single figure or 
value which is representative of the entire set of data. Three such 
measures that are in common use are the arithmetic mean, the 
median, and the mode. ’ 

The arithmetic mean 

..The arithmetic mean, sometimes simply called the mean, maybe 
defined as the sum of the measures divided by the number of 
measures)® Or it may be thought of as a point' of balance which 
could bhiound if all values in the distribution were assigned the 
same weight and then arranged along a horizontal beam. The 
physicist might define it as that point in the distribution around 
which the moments are equal. 

In the case of the 60 values previously discussed from which a 


c 1 student is referred to C. C. Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis, 
and Their Mathematical Bases (McGraw-Hill, New York, 

pp. ^70—286. 

® H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, Brd ed., (Lonemans, 
Green and Company, 1947 ). > s . 
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frequency polygon was constructed, the mean is obtained by finding 
the total of the 60 measures and dividing this total by 60, thus: 


Arithmetic Mean {A,M.) = 


Sum of measures 
_ __ 


2016 

60 


33.6 


This is the procedure followed in computing the exact value of 
the arithmetic mean of any set of values. In practice a shorter 
method of computation utilizing the data as tabulated in a frequency 
distribution and yielding an approximation (rather than the exact 
value) of the mean is often used. This shorter method assumes 
that each score as tabulated in a frequency distribution has the same 
value as the midpoint of the c.i. in which it falls. For further 
convenience in calculation, the mean is first computed in c.i. units 
from an arbitrary base selected near the center of the distribution 
at the midpoint of one of the ci.^s. The base selected is entirely 
arbitrary — it may be taken as any point in the distribution. We 
have chosen one near the center of the distribution to simplify 
computation. 

If this method is applied to the frequency distribution in Table 
57 the arrangement shown in Table 59 is obtained. 

In the above tabulation the d column represents the number of 
c.i. units each c.i. is located above or below the c.i. arbitrarily 
chosen as the base for calculations. In the c.i. 51-53 there are 2 
This c.i. is 6 c.i. units above the arbitrary base. Thus, 


scores. 

Computation of 
c.i /. 
51-53 
48-50 
45-47 
42-44 
39-41 
36-38 
33-35 
30-32 
27-29 
24-26 
, 21-23 
18-20 
15-17 
12-14 


TABLE 59 

THE Arithmetic Mean prom a Frequency Distribution 


2 

2 

3 

4 
6 
9 
9 
7 

5 
4 
4 
2 
2 

60 


d. 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

-1 
, -2 
-3 

-4 

-5 

-6 


fd, 

12 

10 

12 

12 

12 

9 

0 

-7 

-10 

-12 

-16 

-10 

-12 

j-7 


Formula for Computing A . M . 
S/d 

A.M, - AP + ' 

= assumed mean 
c.i. = size of c.i. 

2/d ^ summation of de- 
N viations from as- 
sumed mean divided by 
N 

A.M. = 34 + 3 (^) 

= 34 - .35 = 33.65 


c = 


in computing the A.M. in c.i. units from the arbitrary base, these 
two scores would each have a value of 6, resulting in the number 12 
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which appears in the fourth, or fd, column. In like manner, there 
are 2 scores in the c.i. 48-50, and these two scores are each 5 c.i. 
units above the arbitrary base, resulting in the number 10 which 
appears in the fd column. All scores tabulated in c.i.’s below the 
arbitrary base are represented by negative values in the/d column. 
The algebraic sum of this column (2/d) divided by the number of 
cases indicates how far the computed mean will deviate from the 
assumed naeau (base) in terms of c.i. units. From the tabulation, 
this deviation in c.i. units from the arbitrary base (assumed mean) 
is defined as; 

'Efd 

Deviation in ci, units from base = 

Carrying through this computation for the data under considera- 
tion shows that: 


Deviation in c.i. units from base 


S/d _ -7 
N 60 


-.117 


This is interpreted to mean that the A.M. is .117 of a class interval 
below the midpoint of the arbitrary base (see formula in illustrative 
problem). In order to transmute this deviation (—.117) into raw 
score units we would multiply it by 3 (the size of the class interval). 
Thus, in terms of raw score units, the deviation is — .35. The mean 
as coinputed by this method, is therefore .35 raw score units below 
the midpoint of the 33—35 c.i. As the midpoint of this is 34 the. 
mean is 34 — .35 = 33.65. This approximation does not agree 
exactly with the exact method in which all raw data are added and 
the sum is divided by the number of cases; but the approximation is 
sufficiently close to justify its use in many cases. The student may 
note, however, that essentially the same procedures are used in both 
solutions. The procedure in using the “exact method” may be 
thought of as involving the computation of a mean by assuming the 
mean to be zero, computing the deviations from zero in raw score 
umts, and dividing their sum by N as in the short method. 


The median 


The median is a measure of central tendency defined as that 
score (or value) which exceeds, and is exceeded by, half the meas- 
ures, that is, it is that point in the distribution above and below 
which 50 per cent of the values li^ A logical (though laborious) 
method to determine the median consists in arranging all the raw 
data in rank order from lowest to highest and counting off the 
bottom halt of the measures. The value at this point is the median. 
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If this method is followed for the data in Table 55, the following 
arrangement of the scores is obtained. 

TABLE 60 

Akrangement OF Bata FOR THE Computation of the Median Directly 

FROM Raw Data 

53 45 41 38 36 34 32 29 26 21 

51 44 40 38 36 34 31 29 25 20 

49 43 39 37 35 33 31 28 24 19 

48 42 39 37 35 33 30 28 23 16 

47 42 39 37 35 33 30 27 22 15 

46 41 38 36 34 32 30 26 21 13 


Counting from the lowest score up, Ave find that the 30th from 
the low end is 34, and the 31st from the low end is also 34. The 
median score ivould therefore be 34. If there had been a difference 
between the 30th and 3 1st scores, the median would be the value 
halfway between these scores. If an odd number of cases were 
included in the original set of scores (as 61 instead of 60) the median 
would be the value of the middle score. 

In practice, the median as well as the mean may be conveniently 
approximated from a tabulated frequency distribution. To 
illustrate this process we may use the same frequency distribution 
previously discussed. 

TABLE 61 

Computation of the Median from a Frequency Distribution 
Class Intervals f Cumulative f Formula for Median. 


51-53 

2 

60 

48-50 

2 

58 

45-47 

3 

56 

42-44 

4 

53 

39-41 

6 

49 

36-38 

9 

43 

33-35 

9 

34 

30-32 

7 

« 25 

27-29 

5 

18 

24-26 

4 

13 

21-23 

4 

9 

18-20 

2 

5 

15-17 

2 

3 

12-14 

1 

Total 60 

1 



Md. “ I + c.i. 7 

J m 

I =s lower limit of c.i. within which 
median lies. 
c.L — class interval 

^ 1 . , 

— = " of the scores 
2 2 

F = no. of scores in all c.L's below I 
fm = no. of scores in c.L in which me- 
dian falls. 


W-25) 
m - 32.6 4- 3" '" - 

32.5 + 1.7 « 34.2 


Knowing that 60 cases are included in the distribution, it is 
necessary to find the score which separates the lower 30 from the 
upper 30 The value of this score is the median. Counting up 
from the lower part of the distribution, we first fill the column 
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cumulative f, which indicates for each ci. the number of cases m 
and below that c A. 

It ^ill be noted that 25 cases are included in or below the 30-32 
c.L, and that 34 cases are included in or below the 33-35 ci. The 
median, or point midway between the 30th and 31st case, must 
therefore be within the 33-35 ci. Now if we assume that the 9 cases 
in the 33-35 ci. are distributed evenly throughout this interval, we 
must go up into this ci. far enough to cover the lowest 5 of these 9 
cases in order to reach the median. This may be illustrated graph- 
ically as follows: 

Cases in this c.i. 

9 
8 
7 
6 

- Median 

5 ' 

4 

3 

2 ■ 

I 


It will be noted that the “real limits” of the 33-35 c.i. are 
coimidered 32.5 and 35.5, that is that the c.i. extends one-half a score 
unit above and one-half a score unit below the tabulated values. 
This is necessary because otherwise there would be a whole unit 
between each pair of adjacent c.i.'s that does not logically fall in 
either c.i. 

In this case, the median would be of the size of the c.i., added 
to the lower limit of the c.i., or Median = | (3) + 32.5 = 34.2. 
This value, 34.2, differs slightly from the value computed by arrang- 
ing the scores in rank order, but the approximation is sufficiently 
close to justify its use in most instances. Exactly the same pro- 
cedure can be followed in defining other points in the distribution, 
for exarnple, the 25th percentile — the point in the distribution below 
which 25 per cent of the scores lie and above which 75 per cent lie. 
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The mode 

A third measure of central tendency is the mode, which is defined 
as the measure appearing most frequently, This value, as well as 
the mean and the median, may be determined directly from the 
raw data (if one value appears more often th®i any other) or may be 
approximated from a frequency distribution of the data. 

In computing the mode directly from the raw data, the values 
are inspected to determine which one appears most frequently. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the values shown in Table 55, several of 
the measures appear an equal number of times. In this case, the 
figures 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 each appear three times. It is 
incorrect, therefore, to say that any one of these is the mode. 
Furthermore, there is reason to believe that if a larger sample than 
60 inspectors had been included in the distribution, and if the c.i. 
used in forming the distribution were smaller than 3, the frequency 
polygon obtained would be more even in curvature and only one 
single high point would be found. Under such circumstances, this 
high point would be the mqdej/ An approximation of this value 
may be obtained from a frequency distribution by means of the 
following empirical formula; 

Mode = 3 Median — 2 Mean 

In the case of the data we have been discussing, this formula 
gives the following value for the mode: 

Mode >= 3(34.2) - 2(33.65) = 35.30. 

When to use the mean, median, and mode 

iJVhy is it necessary to have three different measures to indicate 
the central tendency of a set of data? The answer is that each is 
best adapted to certain uses, that is, in some cases one may be most 
representative of a set of data, while in other cases, another measure 
may be most suitable. The mean is ordinarily used if the distribu- 
tion is approximately normal. (If the distribution is perfectly 
normal, the three measures of central tendency have the same 
value.) If, on the other hand, there is a preponderance of extreme 
cases at either end of the distribution, the mean may give an incor- 
rect impression of the central tendency of the data. Under these 
circumstances, the median or mode is more suitablej^ Consider, 
for example, the following yearly incomes of five persons: 

$800 $900 $850 $750 $5000 
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The mean for these five incomes is 

$800 + $900 + $850 -f $750 + $5000 

g ——-“.= $1660. ■ 

This figure, though an accurate statement of the mean, is not 
typical of the group asS whole because it is so markedly affected by 
the one income of $5000 which is considerably larger than the other 
four. The median income is $850, and this value is more typical 
for the group as a whole than is the mean income of $1660. If a 
great deal of data were available for computation, it would also be 
enlightening to know the mode, or most common income. Certain 
other principles also help determine which measure of central 
tendency is most appropriate in any specific case. W^e may 
generalize the above illustration by saying that: if a distribution is 
very much skewed (that is, contains more cases at one extreme than 
at the other), the median or models more likely to give a representa- 
tive picture of the typical score than is the mean. 


Measures of Variability 

In addition to a measure or value to represent the central tend- 
ency of a set of data, there is also quite frequently a need for some 
measure of the spread, or variability, of the data. The need ier a 
measurement of this type may be seen by comparing the data shown 
in Table 55 and tabulated in Table 59 (the mean of which, computed 
from the frequency distribution, was found to be 33.65) with another 
set of data which, for purposes of illustration, we might assume to 
insist of 21 scores of 33, and 39 scores of 34, making 60 scores in all. 
The mean of 60 such scores may readilv be found to ho fi.f; 


(21) (33) + (39) (34) 


vvmie Dotn aistributions have the same mean, they differ markedly 
m variability or spread. The former distribution is made up of 
scores varying from 13 to 53, while the latter consists entirely of 
scores of 33 and 34. ? A quantitative measure of variability is there- 
fore of considerable value. Statistical procedures have been 
designed which yield a single value descriptive of this variability: 
^ in the cases of means and medians these measures tell us some- 
thing about the group as a whqlgj Two measures of variability of 

^ are the Mean (or Average) Deviation 

and the Standard Deviation. 
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The meari or average deviation 

This measure of variability is defined as the average deviation 
of the scores from the central tendency, usually the arithmetic mean, 
but sometimes the median or mode,' If the arithmetic mean is used 
as the central point from which the mean deviation is computed, the 
computation involved for the 60 scores tabulated in Table 59 would 
be as follows: 

In Table 62 columns 1~4 are identical with the corresponding 
columns in Table 59. Column 5 gives for each c.i. the deviation 


TABLE 62 


Computation of the Aveeage Deviation (A.D.) from a Frequency 

Distribution 

D* 

Raw Score Deviation 


cA, 

/ 

d 

fd 

from Mean 

fD 

51-53 

2 

6 

12 

18.35 

36.70 

48-50 

2 

5 

10 

15.35 

30.70 

45-47 

3 

4 

12 

12.35 

37.05 

42-44 

4 

3 

12 

9.35 

37.40 

39-41 

6 

2 

12 

6.35 

38.10 

36-38 

9 

1 

9 

3.35 

30.15 

33-35 

9 

0 

0 

.35 

3.15 

30-32 

7 

-1 

-7 

2.65 

18.55 

27-29 

5 

-2 

-10 

5.65 

28.25 

24-26 

4 

-3 

-12 

8.65 

34.60 

21-23 

' 4. 

-4 

-16 

11.65 

46.60 

18-20 

3 

-5 

-10 

14.65 

43.95 

15-17 

2 

-6 

-12 

17.65 

35.30 

12-14 

1 

-7 

-7 

20.65 

20.65 




m - -7 


441 . 15 


Mean = 34 - (^)3 = 33.65 


Mean dev. 


441.15 

60 


= 7.35 


* Note that all deviations, whether above or below the mean, are taken as positive. 

between the midpoint of the interval and the arithmetic mean of the 
distribution. For the c.i. 51--53 this deviation is 52-33.65 = 18.35, 
which appears as the first value in the fifth column. Since there 
were two scores in this c.i., and since each deviates by 18.35 from the 
mean of the distribution, the /D column contains 2(18.35) = 36.70 
as the first entry. In like manner, the amounts of de\fiation of all 
scores in the remaining c.i.^s have been computed and entered in the 
/D column. The sum of this column is the total of the deviations 
of all 60 scores, and this total divided by 60 gives the Mean Devia- 
tion of the distribution. 
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Had the 60 scores been bunched around the mean to a greater 
extent, the Mean Deviation would necessarily have been smaller. 
If, for example, all 60 scores had been exactly the mean, the 
deviation between the mean and each of the scores would have been 
zero, the sum of the 60 deviations would be zero, and the Mean 
Deviation would be zero. In the illustrative case previously 
referred to consisting of 60 scores made up of 21 scores at 33 and 39 
scores at 34, the mean deviation, though not zero, would be very 
small. In this case, the Mean Deviation may be computed in the 
following fashion: the 21 scores at 33 contribute 21(.65) = 13.65 
units of deviation, while the 39 scores at 34 contribute 39(.36) = 
13.65 units. The sum of these values divided by 60 gives the mean 
deviation. 

^ . 13.65 + 13.65 27.3 

Mean Deviation = 

This figure, .46, indicates quantitatively the variability in this set of 
60 scores. When compared with a set of data such as shown in 
Table 62, the mean deviation of which was found to be 7.35, the 
difference in spread is seen to be reflected in the size of the mean 
deviation figures. /In interpreting the mean deviation, it will be 
helpful to think of it as defining two points on either side of the mean 
which enclose a large proportion of the scores (values). (In a 
normal distribution, the mean deviation, when measured on on 
the scale above and below the mean, will mark the limits of the 
middle 57 per cent of the scoresb 

The Standard Deviation 


The Standard Deviation is the most widely used measure of 
variabilitji It is defined as the square root of the mean square 
deviation. Defined by formula: 


Standard Deviation ~ S.D, 



where is read ^Hhe sum of the squared deviations of the 
scores from their mean” and W is the number of cases. S.D. 
and cr are abbreviations for the Standard Deviation. They are 
used interchangeably. 

Although the Standard Deviation may be computed directly 

from a set of raw data by means of the formula S.D, == 

this process is laborious. For example, in the case of the set of data 
we have been using for illustrative purposes (tabulated in Table 55), 
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we would proceed by deternaining the difference between each raw 
score and the mean of the 60 scores, squaring these differences, 
summing the 60 squared differences, dividing by 60, and extracting 
the square root of the quotient. The first score tabulated is 16, 
The difference between this value and the mean of the 60 scores (as 

TABLE 63 


viv ; 

33.(15 



/ 

d 

fd 

fd^ 


51-53 

2 

6 

12 

72 


48-50 

2 

5 

10 

50 


45-47 

3 

4 

12 

48 

Mean 

42-44' 

4 

3 

12 

36 


39-41 

6 

2 

12 

24 

Mean 

36-38 

9 

1 

9 

9 


33-35 

9 

0 

0 

0 

S.D. 

30-32 

7 

-1 

- -7 

7 

27-29 

5 

-2 

-10 

20 


24-26 

4 

-3 

-12 

36 


21-23 

4 

-4 

-16 

64 


18-20 

2 

- 5 . 

-10 

50 


15-17 

2 

-6 

-12 

72 

S.D. 

12-14 

1 

-7 

-7 

49 



m 

r- 

1 

11 

= 537 



-..(.Vf -(f)- 


3 V w 
= 3 V8.950 
= 3 \/8.936 
= 3(2.99) 


(.117)^ 
- .014 


computed directly from the raw data) is D = 33.6 — 15.0 = 18.6. 

would therefore be (18.6)2 345 , 95 , This must be repeated 

for every one of the 60 scores before the sum of the squared devia- 
tions can be obtained. 


® The derivation of the formula for computing the standard deviation by the 
method used in Table 63 is given below. Working in c.i. units rather than raw 
score units, let 


Di, D2 


Then 


. Dn = deviations of the scores in c.i. units from their mean, 
c difference in c.i. units between the mean of the scores and 
the midpoint of the zero c.i., i.e. the arbitrary base. 
dn = deviations of the scores in c.i. units from the arbitrary base. 

Di = C?t — € 

D% — dt — c 


Dn — dn — ” G 

If the above equations are squared on both sides, we have 

- (di “ c)2 =- di^ - 2dic + c2 
= (di — cY - dY — 2diC + 


DY - (dn - c)2 =* dY - 2dnc -f 

Summating the above to determine the sum of the squared differences, we have 
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Because of the excessive labor in computing the S.D. directly 
from the raw data, a simple process which approximates the true 
value of the S.D. has been developed. < This is used in the computa- 
tions shown in Table 63, in which is computed the Standard Devia- 
tion of the data shown previously in Table 59. 


Dd + D.,^ + ■ ■ ■ Dr? = {d? -b ^2^ + ■ • • d,?) 

“1- (2diC 2(^2^ “f" 


2dnc') Nc^ 


( 1 ) 


Tiip above, written with, summation signs, becomes: 

SD2 = - 2cXd + Nc^ 

Now it will be remembered from page 491 that c, which is the difference in c.i. 
units between the mean of the data and the arbitrary base (i.e. the mean in ci. 
units away from the arbitrary base) was determined by adding the d values of the 
scores and dividing this sum by the number of scores. Since there are /i scores 
at di deviation ;/2 scores at d^ deviation; etc.; this summation is given by/idi + 

Xfd 

ftd 2 + • • * fndn = S/d, which, divided by N gives 
We may therefore substitute in (1) for c, giving 


'SD^ = 


2fd 

2-^ ^d +N 


m 


But the Zd and Z/d are the same, since Z/d is only a simpler method of deter- 
mining the Zd that involves grouping together all scores of the same d, and 
multiplying this d by /, the number of such scores. For the same reason, Zd® 
is the same as Z/d®. The above equation therefore may be written: 


ZD® 

ZD® = Z/d® 




N 

(S/d)® 


+ 


(S/d)® 


ZD® 

S/d® 

N " 

N 

ZD® 

Z/d® 

N " 

" N 


N ^ N 

If both sides of the above equation are divided by N, we have 

-(f)’ 

Extracting the square root of both sides 

Vf = VfT(fy 

which is the equation used in the computations accompanying Table 63 to deter- 
mine the standard deviation of the distribution in ci. units. The value yielded 
by this expression is then multiplied by the size of the c.i. to give the S.D. in raw 
score units. 
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The ^standard deviation is the most commonly used measure of 
variabihty. Usually when the mean value of a set of data is given, 

the S.D. is also given to indicate the variability of the data. 

Comparable scores 

The S.D. performs another useful function— it can be used in 
the comparison of individual scores from different distributions. 
For example, suppose that two inspectors from departments A and 
B, who are working at different inspection jobs, detect respectively 
45 and 89 defects during a week of work. How can we compare 
the efficiency of these two employees? It will be seen immediately 
that a direct comparison of the figures 45 and 89 is not valid, 
because the two inspection jobs may be very different. It will also 
be seen that we can say little concerning the position of these 
inspectors in their respective groups without knowing their relation 
to the mean of their group in inspection work. To make a com- 
parison, then, we must first compute the mean number of defects 
spotted by all inspectors in Department A, and the mean number 
spotted by all inspectors in Department B. Suppose that those 
means are respectively 38 and 95. We thus see that the inspector 
from Department A is 45 - 38 = 7 pieces above the mean for that 
department, and that the inspector from Department B is 89 - 95 
= —6, or 6 pieces below the mean of inspectors from that depart- 
ment. We can thus say, at this point, that the inspector from 
Department A is above averages in ability on the job and that the 
inspector from Department B is below average. But how about 
their relative distance from the average? To answer this question 
we must compute the S.D.’s of the two distributions and determine 
how many S.D. ’s each inspector is above or below average. 

Suppose we find the S.D. of the operators in Department A to be 


5.5 pieces. Our first inspector is therefore 


45 - 38 
5.5 


= 1.27 S.D.’s 


above average. If the S..D. of the inspectors in Department 
B is 9.5, the inspector from the group who detected 89 pieces is 

89 - 95 r 

— Q g • = —.63 or .63 S.D.’s below average. LThe deviation of a 

score from the mean of the distribution expressed in S.D. units results 
in a measurement which is comparable with similarly determined 
measurements from other distributiom}^ Thus, we may say that our 
first inspector is about twice as far above average, in terms of com- 
parable scale units, as the second operator is below average. 
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Scores computed in this manner are known as Z-scores. The form- 
ula for a Z-score is as follows: 

Raw Score — Mean of Raw Scores 
■ Z-soore = - S.D. of Raw Scores 

The Z-score is helpful not only when comparing scores from one 
distribution to another, but also when, for any reason, it is desired to 
combine scores with the same or differential weighting. A typical 
example of an industrial situation that requires this technique is in 
the combination of items used in a merit-rating blank. Suppose 
that each employee has been rated by his supervisor on a chart 
containing items such as the following. 


Industri- 0 10 20 30 40 50 


ousmss 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 

1 M 1 i ii 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Always 

Often 

Sometimes 

Usually 

Always 


loafs if 

loafs 

loafs and 

is hard 

is hard 


not 

watched 

when not 
watched 

sometimes 
works 
when not 
watched 

at work 

at work 

Knowledge ( 

1 

0 2 

0 3 

0 4 

0 5 

of Job 

1 1 11 hill 

1 1 1 ,1 1 1 1 II 

11 1 1 h 111 

1 1 1 1 1 II II 

1 1 1 1 1 1 III 


Knows 

Knows 

Is fairly 

Well in- 

Thorough 


little 

routine 

well in- 

formed on 

knowledge 


about the 
job 

only 

formed on 
his work 

details 
relative to 
his work 

of present 
job and 
related 
work 


We may suppose, for purposes of illustration, that it is now 
desired to combine these two traits into an overall merit rating. 
(If more than two traits are included in the chart, as is usually the 
case, the procedure is identical.) Suppose that an employee, 
Mr. A, has received 40 points on industriousness and 30 points on 
knowledge of job, making a total of 70 points if the ratings are added 
directly. Suppose that another employee, Mr. B, has received 30 
points on industriousness and 40 points on knowledge of job, which 
also results in a total of 70 points if added directly. It is clear that 
such direct and immediate combination of ratings would result in 
identical overall ratings for these two employees. The question 
which we may raise is whether such a statement of equal ratings is 
justified. The answer is that it is not. If the mean rating of all 
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rating would be ^ — 2.33, or 2.33 S.D/s above the mean and 

■ , , 30 - 33 

B’s would be ' g — —1.00, or 1.00 S.D. below the mean on 

this trait. If the mean rating for all employees on knowledge of 

30 ~~ 

job were 25, with a S.D. of 6, A would be — = +.83, or .83 


S.D.'s above average in knowledge of job while B would be 


40 - 25 


= 2.50, or 2.50 S.D.'s above average in this respect. Now, the 
proper combination of the two traits, if we wish to weight them 
equally, would be: 



Rating in 

Rating in 

Z-Score 

Z-Score in 

^um of 


Industrious'- 

Knowledge 

in Indus- 

Knowledge 

Scores for 

E^nployee 

ness 

of Job 

iriousness 

of Job 

Both Units 

A 

40 • 

30 

+2.33 

+ .83 

+3.16 

B 

30 

40 

-1.00 

+2.50 

+ 1.50 


This transfer of ratings into Z-scores and the adding of the 
Z-scores shows that the two employees A and B are not equal in 
rating (as we would infer if the raw ratings were added), but rather 
that A is definitely higher than B. The procedure described has 
assumed that the two trait ratings, being combined, should be given 
equal weight, and the procedure shows how they can be combined 
with equal weight into a composite score. One might think that 
conversion of raw scores to Z-scores is not necessary if the raw 
scores are to be given equal weight in the combination score. 
(Actually, if we do not give the raw scores equal weight .ii converting 
them into Z-scores, the scores will weight themselves according to 
the size of their respective standard deviations^ In other words, 
if combined directly, the raw scores will be weighted too much or 
too little, depending upon their position relative to the means of 
their respective distributions and upon the variability of the dis- 
tribution of which they are a part. iWhen scores are combined, 
they are always weighted in some manner, whether we deliberately 
weight them or not. It is highly important, therefore, to weight 
them deliberately (either with equal weight or otherwise) by 
converting them into Z-scores and then combining theni) 

It does not follow from the above discussion thaf combined 
scores should always be weighted equally. Indeed, it is often 
desirable to weight various scores according to some plan that has 
been decided upon before the scores are combined. When this is 
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desired, such weighting can be accomplished very easily by multi- 
plying each Z-score by the appropriate weight before they are 
combined. In our illustrative case, suppose that we have decided 
ifidiistrioumess should be given twice as much weight as 
knowledge of goh m determining the total rating. This would be 
accomplished as follows: 


Employee 

Z-Score 
in Indus- 
triousness 

Z-Score in 
Knowledge 
of Job 

Weighted 
Z-Score 
in Indus- 
triousness 

Weighted 
Z-Score in 
Knowledge 
of Job 

Combined 

Weighted 

Z-Scores 

' A 

-1-2.33 

■ 

+ .83 

+4.66 

+ .83 

+5.49 

B 

-1.00 

+2.50 

-2.00 

+2.50 

+ .50 


The combined ratings so obtained show a still greater difference 
between employees A and B than %vas obtained when the scores were 
equally w^eighted. If, on the other hand, it was desired to give the 
rating in knowledge of job twice as much weight as the rating on 
industriousness, the following computations would be made: 


Employee 

Z-Score 
in Indus- 
triousness 

Z-Score in 
Knowledge 
of Job 

Weighted 
Z-Score 
in Indus- 
triousness 

Weighted 
Z-Score in 
Knowledge 
of Job 

Combined 

Weighted 

Z-Score 

A 

B 

+2.333 
-1.000 1 

+ .833 
+2.500 

+2.333 

-1.000 

+ 1.666 
+5.000 ! 

+4.0 

+4.0 


This last procedure results in giving identical total scores to 
employees A and B, w^hich, it will be remembered, also occurred 
when the raw scores were added directly (30 + 40 = 70). Now, 
if we remember that the assumed standard deviation for the knowl- 
edge of job ratings was 6, which is twice as great as the standard 
deviation of 3 assumed for the industriousness ratings, we can see 
why a direct combination of raw scores gives the equality that is 
obtained when the respective Z-scores are weighted in the ratio 2:1. 
In this instance the original ratings whose Standard Deviation is 6 
are automatically given twice as much weight (when raw scores are 
combined directly) as the original ratings w+ose standard deviation 
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is only 3. Thus, we obtain the same final result (equality) by direct 
combination that is obtained when the knowledge-of-job ratings are 
deliberately given a weight twice as great as the industriousness 
ratings. 

Many other problems arise in which it is necessary to weight 
scores to achieve a particular result. For example, a company 
faced with the problem of selecting a number of electrical appren- 
tices desires to give this training to those boys who have the greatest 
aptitude for the job and who are therefore most likely to succeed. 
Careful consideration and discussion of the problem by management 
and supervision resulted in the decision that four factors should 
determine w’hether an employee should be given this training. 
These four factors were general intelligence, present knowledge of 
electricity, previous merit rating, and seniority with the company. 
It wasfurther decided in conference that, although all of these four 
factors should be considered, they are not of equal importance. It 
was decided that a fair weighting of their relative importance was 
as follows: 


General intelligence 40% 

Knowledge of electricity 30 % 

Merit rating 20 % 

Seniority or service with the company 10 % 


To score the applicants according to this plan, each was given a 
general intelligence test and a test covering technical phases of 
electricity. Merit ratings and seniority were obtained from the 
company records. Each of the four scores was converted into a 
Z-score and the four resulting Z-scores were respectively multiplied 
by 40, 30, 20, and 10. For each employee the sum of the weighted 
Z-scores was used in indicating whether or not he was given the 
apprenticeship training. 

Percentiles 

The discussion of comparable scores should have made clear the 
fact that a raw score on any test is relatively meaningless unless 
it is interpreted in terms of its location in a distribution of other 
scores made by other people. If a test consists of 75 very easy 
questions, a score of 65 might be near the bottom of the distribu- 
tion, and hence should be interpreted as a very low score. On the 
other hand, if a test consists of 75 very difficult questions, a score of 
65 might be at or near the top of the distribution, and should there- 
fore be considered a very high score. In other words, a x^aw score 
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of 65 might be a low score or a high score, depending upon the 
distribution of scores from which it is drawn. 

One convenient and widely used method of interpreting a raw 
score is by using 'percentile ranks. A percentile rank may be defined 
as the number showing the percentage of the total group equal to or 
below the score in question.: Thus, on a certain test, if 65 per cent 
of the total group scored 129 or below, the score of 129 would be 
at the 65th percentile, or would have a percentile rank of 65. The 
50th percentile, it will be noted, is the same as the median as 
previously defined. 

A convenient, practical method of determining by close approxi- 
mation the percentile equivalents of a set of raw scores makes use 
of a cumulative frequency distribution such as the one tabulated in 
Table 64. This tabulation is based on the same distribution pre- 
viously used in Table 57. 

TABLE 64 

Cumulative Frequency Distribution Used in Determining Percentile 



Ranks of 

Raw Scores 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Class Intervals 

/ 

Cumulative f 

Per Cent 

51-53 

2 

60 

100 

48-50 

2 

58 

96 

45-47 

3 

56 

93 

42-44 

4 

53 

88 

39-41 

6 

49 

81 

36-38 

9 

43 

71 

33-35 

9 

34 

56 

30-32 

7 

25 

42 

27-29 

5 

18 

30 

24-26 

4 

13 

22 

21-23 

4 

9 

15 

18-20 

2 

5 

8 

15-17 

2 

3 

5 

12-14 

1 

1 

Total == 60 

2 


The per cent values, in column (4) of Table 64, are obtained by 
dividing each of the values in the cumulative / column, column (3), 
by the total of column (3), in this instance 60. The per cent values 
in column (4) are then plotted against the midpoints of the class 
intervals, as shown in Figure 137. From Figure 137 the percentile 
ranks of the raw scores may be read directly, with sufficient accuracy 
for most purposes. When this has been done, the raw scores with 
corresponding percentile ranks may be tabulated in a table, as 
illustrated in Table 65. 
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In Table 65, only certain percentile ranks are given, because 
these are usually sufficient for ordinary purposes. However, the 
intervening percentile ranks may also be read from Figure 137, if 
this is necessary. 



Fig. 137 — Chart for converting raw scores 
into percentile ranks for illustrative data in 
Table 64, 


The manual published with standardized tests usually includes 
percentile tables making possible the conversion of raw scores into 
percentile ranks. Since the percentile rank of a given raw score is 

TABLE 65 

Haw Scores and Percentile Rank Equivalents Read prom Figure 137 


Percentile Rank 

Raw Score 

100 

53 

98 

52 

95 

48 

90 

44 

80 

40 

70 

37 

60 

35 

50 

33 

40 

31 

30 

28 

20 

24 

10 

20 

5 

17 

2 

14 

• .I'-. 

13 


dependent upon the nature of the group used in constructing the 
conversion table, several raw-score-to-percentile-'rank conversion 
tables, based on different groups, are often published with standard- 
ized tests. 
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Correlation . 

In numerous experimental situations, two variable quantities are 
so related that they vary, or tend to vary, with each other. A com- 
mon problem in industrial psychology is to reduce to a simple and 
nreanmgful statement the facts that have been discovered concern- 
ing such a functional relationship^* Suppose that a number of 
punch-press operators during a given period of time have each 
punched a certain number of pieces and have each mispunched, or 
otherwise wasted, a certain number of pounds of stock material. 
In such a situation, it might be of considerable importance for 
management to know whether any relationship exists (and, if so 
how much) between quantity of work done and amount of material 
wasted. Indeed, the company’s policy with respect to speed of work 
recommended as well as the quality control in the form of penalty 
or bonus might well be formulated correctly only in the light of 
specific knowledge of the relationship between speed and accuracy. 

Consider a department employing eight operators for whom the 
lollowing figures for production and waste in pounds are available: 

Operator Production Waste 


1 95 3.0 

2 .. ..... 103 4.5 

3 .. 88 3.5 

4 98 4.0 

5 .. . 93 3.0 

6 107 4.5 

7 .. ..... 114 4.0 

8 106 5.0 


. difficult, if not impossible, to determine from a gross inspec- 
tion of these two columns of figures whether any relationship exists 
between speed and accuracy. It is necessary to employ some type 
of graph^^ or computational procedure to determine the amount of 
relationship which may exist between these two sets of data. One 
simple and sometimes satisfactory method consists of a simple plot- 
ting of the values on co-ordinate axes and rough inspection of the 
results. If we let production be represented on the X or horizontal 
axis and wi^te on the Y or vertical axis, then the production and 
waste of each operator will locate him on a chart, giving the result 
shmvn in Figure 138. 


A plot such as is shown in Figure 138 gives a much better indica- 
tion of the presence or absence of a relationship between the data 
than can be obtained from the columns of raw data from which the 
chart was prepared. The chart show'-s that some relationship does 
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exist, and it is even possible to draw in by inspection a line or curve 
that represents this relationship in an approximate form. 

Although this simple method of studying the relationship 
between two variables is sometimes adequate for very simple prob- 
lems or for those that involve only a small amount of data, it is not 
adequate for an exact study because it does not result in a quantita- 
tive statement of the degree of relationship. The slope of the 
dotted line cannot be considered such .a quantitative statement 
because: (1) this line is drawn in by inspection and, (2) its slope 
depends upon the units of measurement on both the X and Y axes. 

5.0 


4.0 




OPERATOR MO.I (PR0D.»95»WASTE*3.0) 


100 

PRODUCTION 

Fig. 138 — A plot of the production and waste records 
for the eight punch-press operators shown above. 

; Two commonly used quantitative methods for measuring the 
degree of relationship between two paired sets of data are rank-order 
correlation and product-moment correlation^ 

Rank-order correlation * 

The use of this method may be described by applying it to the 
data for the eight punch press operators. . . 

In Table 66 the two columns headed Rank give, respectively, 
the rank of the operators on the two measures (production and 
waste). The highest producing operator (in this ease the 
in the list) is given a rank of 1, the second highest a rank oi Z, and 
so on. In like manner, the rank of each operator in wastage is 
placed in the waste-rank column. In ease two or more opCTators 
are tied for a given rank (as in the case of the second and sixth 
operators who are 
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scores are all given the same rank, which is the average of the ranks 
that would have been assigned to the tied scores if they had not 
been tied. The values in the column are obtained by squaring 
each D value. The sum of the column is then determined and 
the correlation computed by means of the formula: 


= 1 - 


6Si)2 

N(N^ - 1 ) 


N is the number of cases entering into the computation. 

This formula for the rank-order correlation is an empirical 
formula. It yields a value of +1.00 if the data are in exactly the 
same rank order^ (The reason for this may be seen from the fact 

TABLE 66 

Computation op Eank-Ordeb Coerelation Rank 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8. 


Production 

Waste 

Rank in 
Production 

Rank in 
TTaaife 

Difference 
in Rank (D) 

95 

3.0 

6 

7.5 

1.5 

103 

4.5 

4 

2.5 

1.5 

88 

3.5 

8 

6.0 

2.0 

98 

4.0 

5 

4.5 

.5' 

93 

3.0 

7 

7.5 

.5 

107 

4.5 

2 

2.5 

.5 ■ 

114 

4.0 

1 

4.5 

3.5 

106 

5.0 

3 

1.0 

2.0 


E - 1 - 


N{N^ - 1 ) 


2.25 

2.25 

4.00 
.25 
.25 
.25 

12.25 

4.00 
25.50 


= 1 


153 
■ 504 


= .70 


^at if all ranks are the same, all D’s are zero, all values are zero 
21)2 IS zero, and the formula becomes 1 - 0 = 1.) If the data are 
m exactly reverse order (that is, if the individual who ranks highest 
on one series is lowest on the other, and so on) the formula will yield 
a value of -1.00, but if no relationship exists between the two sets 
oi ,,dQ»ta, a correlation of zero will be found! 

^ The use of this formula is ordinarily more satisfactory than a 
simple plotting of one variable against the other because it yields a 
quantitative statement of the degree of relationship and not simply 
a graphic representation that cannot be reduced to a numerical 
statement. 

However, if an appreciable number of cases is involved the 
ra^-order method of computing the degree of relationship is 
extremely laborious. For this reason-and for other reasons of a 
mathematical nature— it is ordinarily used only when the data are 
limited to a very few cases (less than 30))» 
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The product-moment coefficient 

This is the most widely used measure of relationship. Like the 
rank-order coiTelation, it may vary from +1.00 (indicating perfect 
positive relationship) through zero (indicating no relationship) to 
— 1.00 (indicating perfect negative relationship)* ^The product- 
moment correlation, represented by the symboFf , may be defined in 
several ways. One of the simplest definitions is that r is the slope of 
the straight line which best fits the data after the data have been plotted as 



z-scoreson co-ordinate axes; that is, it is the tangent of the angle made 
by this line with the base line. 

Several terms in this definition require further definition. By 
slope IB meant steepness with which the line rises. The slope of a 
straight line drawn in any manner across co-ordinate paper is 
defined as the distance, y, from any given point on the line to the x 
intercept, minus the distance, a, from the origin to the y intercept, 
divided by the distance, x, from the point on the line to y intercept. 
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Thus the slope, which we will call 6, is defined in Figure 139 as 
follows; 

X 

It should be remembered that, on co-ordinate axes, distances 
above and to the right of the origin are positive, while distances 
measured below and/or to the left of the origin are negative. The 
slope of any line which rises as it goes from left to right will therefore 
be positive (the greater the rise in a given distance to the right the 
larger the positive value of the slope) and the slope of any line which 
falls as it goes from left to right will be negative (the greater the fall 
in a given distance to the right, the greater the negative value of the 
slope). 

By line of best fit in the definition is meant a line so drawn that 
the sum of the squared deviations in a vertical direction from the 
original points to the line is less than the sum would be for any other 
straight line that might be drawn. 

A rough approximation of the value of r may be obtained by 
plotting the z-scores of the two variables, fitting a straight line to 
these points by inspection, and graphically measuring the slope of 
this straight line. Although this method is never used in practical 
computation (because it is both inaccurate and laborious), the 
application of it to a set of representative data may serve to clarify 
the meaning of the correlation coefficient, r. Returning to the 
data for which w^e have previously computed the rank-order correla- 
tion (see Table 66 on page 510), we first compute the z-scores for 
each measure: 


TABLE 67 

Pkoduction and Waste fob Eight Punch Press Operators, with 
Corresponding Z-Scores op the Production and Waste Figures 





Z-Score in 

Z’-Score in 

Operator 

Production 

Waste 

Production 

Waste 

1... ........... .... 

95 

3.0 

-.69 

-1.38 

2 ...... 

103 

4.5 

+ .31 

+ .82 

3 

88 

3.5 

-1.56 

-.65 

4 

98 

4.0 

"-.31 

+ .09 

5 

93 

3.0 

- . 94 

-1.38 

6 

107 

4.5 

+ .81 

+ .82 

7.. ............. . . . . 

114 

4.0 

+ 1.69 

+ .09 


106 

5.0 

+ .69 

+1.56 

Mean . . 

100.6 

3.94 



S.D 

8.0 

.68 




These pairs of z-scores are used as the x and y values for eight 
points which are plotted on co-ordinate axes as in Figure 140. The 
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straight line that seems best to fit these points is then determined (as 
with a stretched string which is moved about until the desired loca- 
tion is obtained) and drawn on the graph. The correlation, r, as 
determined by this crude method, is obtained by measuring the 
slope of this line. The procedure applied to Figure 140 gives a 



value of r = .61, but it should be emphasized that this value is 
affected by: 

1. The accuracy with which the straight line has been located, 


2. The accuracy with which the slope of the line has been 
measured after it has been drawn. 

Both points (1) and (2) operate to eliminate the possibility of 
complete accuracy in this method of determining a correlation 
coefficient. Therefore, a mathematical method has been devised to 
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make the computation, so that no plotting of points or graphic 
measurements are required. This method involves determining 
the equation of the straight line which, if plotted, would best fit 
the points and computing the slope of this straight line of best fit 
from the equation. 

TABLE 68 

Computation op r by Z-Score Method between Production and Waste 


Operator 

Production 

Figures 

Z-Score in 
Waste Production 

Z-Score in 
Waste 

( ZiZ ,) 

1 

95 

3.0 

-.69 

-1.38 

+ .95 

2. ..... . 

103 

4.5 

. 31 

+ .82 

+ .25 

3....... 

88 

3.5 

-1.56 

-.65 

+1.01 

4 

98 

4.0 

-.31 

+ .09 

-.03 

5... .. . . 

93 

3.0 

-.94 

-1.38 

+1.30 

6... .. . . 

107 

4.5 

+ .81 

+ .82 

+ .66 

7.. 

114 

4.0 

+1.69 

+ .09 

+ .16 

8 

106 

5.0 

+ .69 

+1.56 

+ 1.08 



ZxZy 

^ N 

±p..e, ■ 


+5.38 


It may be proved mathematically that the slope of the straight 
line of best fit is given by the following equation: Slope = r 

= , where ZZxZy is read ^^the sum of the products of the 

z-scores for the pairs of points or values. 


^ The proof of this formula is as follows: 

Zxi, Zxz, Zxzj V ' • Zxn are the z-scores for the x variable 
Zyi, Zy%j Zyz, * * ‘ Zy ft Rro tho z-scorcs f OP thc j/ Variable 

The equation of any straight line m:y = a + bx. The problem is to find the 
values of the constants a and h in this equation which will give the straight line 
that ‘‘best fits’' the data according to the criterion of best fit stated on page 512, 
that is, the straight line which will give a minimum value to the sum of the 
squared deviations between the line and the original points. 

The first point (whose co-ordinate points are and Zyi) will deviate from 
the line by an amount: 

di ~ Zyi — a — hZxi 

this deviation squared will be 

dt^ ~ {Zyi — a — hZxi)^ 

If the sum of aU such squared deviations of the points from the line be repre- 
sented by w, then 

. u ^ = S(Zy - a - bZxy 

For the values of a and 5 which result in u being a minimum, the derivatives of u 
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Applying the formula to the data in Table 66, we may compute 

the correlation as in Table 68. 

The. value of r thus obtained by computation, .67, differs from 
the value of_.61 obtained by plotting and inspection. The plotting 
and inspection method yielded a value which was somewhat in 
error for the data in question. 


with respect to a and b, respectively, must be zero. To find the correlation 
coefficient it is therefore only necessary to differentiate the equation with respect 
to a and to % to set the resulting derivatives equal to zero, and to solve for h 
(which is the slope of the straight line of best fit). This is done as follows: 



du 

da ““ 

= 2S(2„ - a - 6Z.)(-1) 

(1) 


0 

II 

1 

= 2S(Z„ -a- bZ,)(-Z.) 

(2) 

(1) above becomes: 

0 

— ZZy -f’ Na -{- h ZZx 


(2) above becomes : 

t.Zy 

~ Na + bZZx 

(3) 

0 = 

- —ZZxZy 4* aZZx 4“ bZZx^ 



■ZZ.Zy = 

--aZZx+hZZxr 

(4) 


It will be remembered that a z-score is obtained as follows (see page 502): 


Where X is a given raw score, Mx is the mean raw score, and <7* the standard 
deviation of the raw scores. 

The sum of all z-scores is therefore: 





(Tx 

zx 

NMs 

a-x 

< 7 » 


NZX 

ZX 

N 

CTx 

(Tx 

zx 

IE 

(Tx 

<Tx 

0 



In a similar way it can be shown that 

. .. 

By substituting 0 for SZx and in (3) we find immediately that a in the equa- 
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While the z-score method of computing a correlation coefficient 
illustrated in Table 68 may be used with any number of cases and 
will yield the correct mathematical value of r, the use of this method 

t ion of the straight line of best fit is zero. 

Working with (4), we find the value of 6 (which is the slope or the correlation 
coefficient) as follows: 

SZxZy = 

since 'ZZx = 0, this becomes: 

ZZxZy == hZZx^ 


h ^ 




It may be shown as follows that XZx^ = N 
X - Mx 


Zx 
Zx^ = 

^Zx^ 


(Tx 

(X - MxY 
<rx^ 

S(X - MxY 
S(X^ - 2XMx + 

(Tx^ 

SX2 - 2MxZX + Xlf.2 


SX2 


(Tx 

^ sx 

' w 




-ZZJ^ 

= 

= 


7VSZ2 - 2(2X)2 + (2X)2 
N 

N ~\n) 

NZX^ - (2X)2 
N 


■ XSX2 - (SX)^ 

m 

7V2(sX2) - X(2X)2 
NZX^ - (2X)I 
X[X2X2 - (2X)2] 


[X2X2 - (2X)2] 
XZ^^ = N 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


Substituting the value of "ZiZx)^ given in (6) in equation (5), we have the slope or 
'ZZxZy 


r — b 


N 
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when many pairs of data are to be correlated is very laborious. It is 
therefore recommended, under such circumstances, that a modifica- 

'ZZ z 

tion of the fundamental formula r = —— which makes it possible 

to compute r from raw score values rather than z-score values be 
used. One convenient formula'^ for determining the coefBcient of 
correlation directly from the raw data is : 

NSXY - SXSF 

\/iV2X2 - (xxy \/NsY^ - (sr)2 

When we apply this formula, for illustrative purposes, to the 
^ The proof of this formula is as follows: 

l^ZxZy 

_ 1 ^ {X -Mx){Y --My) 

N CTx CTy 

__ 1 ^ (zy - XMy - YMx + MxMy) 

/ xxr 2X szzr 

1 N ^ A' JV® 

— 2 ) ^ . — 

iV (Taj (Ty 

2Xsr 2r2X NsxsY 

N ^ /szy ^ Tirv ■ 

N \ N ) ^ N "■ A Z / 

ZSZF-SZSF 

1 N. ■ 

^ /ZSZ2 - (SZ)2 /ZSF2 ~ (SF)2 

\ Z2 "V- iV'2 . 

ZSZF - 2ZSF 

i ' ^ . ' ' z . • ■ - ■ ' . 

^ Vzsz^ - (SZP VZSF^^ (2FF 

Z : ■ . z ^ 

■ __ 1 NHNZXY -ZXZY) 

■ , ■ Z VzsZ2 i^X)^ VNzY^ - (SF)® 

: zxZF -zzsF- ' ■ ; ■, 

(SFF 
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data tabulated in Table 68, the computations shown in Table 69 
result:;' 


TABLE 69 

Computation of r Directly From Raw Data 
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Waste 
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25 00 
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SJT ^ 804 SF 

- 31.5 SZ2 = 

= 81312 = 

127.75 SZF 

- 3195.0 


N-^XY - SXSF 

^ V'iVST2 - (SF)2 

8(3195) - (804) (31.5) 

^ \/8(81312) - (804)2 V8(127'75) - (31.5)2 

r = .67 

When a considerable number of pairs of data are to be corre- 
lated, the use of a chart will still further simplify the computations. 
Several forms of such a chart have been prepared. One convenient 
form is shown in Figure 141. This chart shows the computation of 
the correlation between time used in inspecting 300 pieces of material 
and the number of defective pieces detected. In using this chart 
the following steps should be followed: 

1. Decide upon appropriate class intervals for one of the vari- 
ables (using the rules given on page 486) and write these in on 
either the :r or the 2 / axis. 

2. Decide upon appropriate class intervals for the other vari- 
ables and write these in on the axis not used in (1) above. 

3. Place one tally mark on the scattergram for each pair of 

values being correlated. For example, if an inspector spotted 
33 defects in 16.5 minutes, the tally mark would go in the pigeon- 
hole that is found at the intersection of the row containing 33 defects 
and the containing 16.5 minutes. 

4. After all tally marks have been placed on the chart, the rows 
should be added horizontally and the sum of the tally marks in each 
row written opposite this row in the fy column (Column i). 

5. The tally marks in each column should be added and the sum 
written at the bottom of each column in the row (A), the /x row. 

6. The fy column should be added and the sum written oppo- 
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site iV at the bottom of this column. The value of N thus obtained 
may be checked by adding the values in the row. The sum of these 

values should also give the value of N, 

7. Each value oi fy in the column so headed should be multi- 
plied by the value of dy opposite it, and the resultant product written 
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Fig. 141 — A chart used in the computation of a product moment coefficient of 

correlation. 

in Column S, headed fydy. The sum of Column S is the value of 
SF, which is used in the formula. • 

8. Each value in Column S, the fydy column, should be multi- 
plied by the corresponding value in Column the dy column, 
resulting in the values for Column or the/yd^^ column. The sum 
of Column 4 the value of SF^ which is used in the formula. 

9. The values going into Column 5, the fd^^ column, are deter- 
mined by finding, for each row, the sum of the products of the 
number of cases in each cell times the x value of that cell. For 
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example, in the first row in which a tally mark appears, there is 
only a single case, which appears in the cell under an a:; value of 13. 
The value to go into the blank in Column 5 is therefore (1) (13) == 13. 
In the next row no tally marks appear; therefore this row is blank. 
In the next row, one tally mark appears in the cell under an x value 
of 11, two in the cell with an x value of 12, and one in the cell with 
an X value of 13. The value to go into the blank cell in Column 5 is 
therefore (1) (II) + (2) (12) + (1) (13) = 48. The remaining cells 
in Column ^ are filled in a similar manner. 

10. The cells in Column the column, are filled with values 

obtained by multiplying each value in Column the dy column, by 
the value in that same row appearing in Column the /dx column. 
The value in the first cell in Column ^ is therefore (15) (13) = 195. 
The sum of Column 6 is the m which is used in the formula, 

11. The values in row (C) are obtained by multiplying each value 

in row (i^), the /x row, by the value directly below it in row (jB), the 
dx row. The values appearing in row ^4 have already been obtained 
(see Step 5 above). The resultant values are entered in row (C), 
the /xdxrow. The sum of the values appearing in row value 

of ItX which is used in the formula. 

12. Each value in row (£), the dx row, should be multiplied by 
the value directly below in row (C), the f^x row. The resultant 
values should be entered in row (D) , the row. The sum of the 
values in row (D) is the value of wMch is used in the formula. 

13. The values for iV" (see Step d), 2 F (see Step 7), S 

Step 8)j SZF (see Step 10), 'ZX (see Step 11), and (see Step 12) 
are now entered in the formula. The indicated arithmetic compu- 
tations are then performed, yielding the value of r. 

The use of this method assumes that each measure has the value 
of the midpoint of the class interval in which it falls. The computa- 
tions indicated on the chart result in obtaining not only the value 
for r but also the mean and the standard deviation of both the X 
and F arrays. It will be noted that these are the same formulas 
previously considered on pages 499 and 500. 
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1 These tables are reproduced by permission from H, C. Taylor and J, T. Russel, 
tionship of Validity Coefficients to the Practical Effectiveness of Tests m Selection, 
and Tables,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXHI (1939)* pp. 56o~o7S. 
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Appendix C 
Publishers of Tests' 

1. intelligence Tests 

Title Publisher^ 

Adaptability Test Science Research Associates, 

228 S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Army Alpha, Bregman’s Revision. ..... Psychological Corporation, 

New York City 

Army Alpha, Forms 5 and 7 Psychological Corporation 

Army Alpha, Form 6. Psychological Corporation 

Army Alpha, Nebraska Revision Sheridan Supply Company, 

P. 0. Box 837, 

Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Army Alpha, Schrammel-Brannan. ..... Bureau of Education Measurements, 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Benge Test of General Knowledge Management Service Company, 

3136 N. 24th Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bureau Test VI Psychological Corporation 

Detroit General Aptitudes Examination . Public School Publishing Company, 

Bloomington, 111. 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability Psychological Corporation 
O’Rourke General Classification Test . . . The Psychological Institute, 

3506 Patterson St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Otis S-A Test of Mental Ability. . . . . . . . World Book Company, 

■ Yonkers, N. Y. 

Pressey Senior Classification Test ...... Public School Publishing Company 

Pressey Senior Verifying Test . ... . . . . . . Public School Publishing Company 

Purdue Industrial Training Classification 
Test, Forms A and B, . . . . ... . . . .... Science Research Associates 


^This summary is reproduced in from Experience with Employment 
Tests, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 32, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2 The address of the publisher is given in full only the first time the com- 
pany appears in this list. 
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Title Publisher'‘- 

Robaek Mentality Tests.... C. H. Stoelting, 

424 N. Homan Avenue, 

Chicago, III 

Scott Company Mental Alertness Test. . C. H. Stoelting 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, D. L. 

2;yve ... - - • • • ■ • • ‘ • Stanford University Press, 

Stanford University, Cal. 

Ternian Group Test of Mental Ability. . Psychological Corporation 

Vocational Aptitude Examination (Clee- 

ton & Mason) ...................... Psychological Corporation 

Wonderlic Personnel Test. ^ E. F. Wonderlic, 

919 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, 111. 

2. Clerical Tests 

Benge Clerical Test D • Management Service Company 

Benge’s Stenogauge Psychological Corporation 

Bennett’s Stenographic Test. ......... . Psychological Corporation 

Blackstone Typewriting Test. . . . . ...... Psychological Corporation 

Clann- Young Arithmetic Test. Psychological Gorporation 

aem Senior Typewriting Test.......... Public School Publishing Company 

P-kli. 

Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination. Public School Publishing Company 

E R C. Stenographic Aptitude Test Science Research Associates 

Kimberly Clark Typing Ability Analysis Science Research Associates 
T Tn^t .......... C. H. Stoelting 

MarklarEnglish Vocabulary Tests. ... Public School Publishing Company 

MicMgan Vocabulary Profile Test Form 

■NTTTP Clerical Test. !!^... Psychological Corporation 

Minnesota Test for cierical Workers .... Psychological Corporation 

Stevens Institute of Technology, 
sample 9o, Form EA. Hoboken, New Jersey 

O'Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior 

^ Grade. . . . ^ • ■ • • • 'World Book Company 

£stf£SosticTestin|nVc^^^^^^ 

Scott Company File Clerk Test ..... ■ C. H. Stoelting 
Shellow’s Intelligence Test for Stenog- _ _ qx-puinff 

SR^T^^S SSSi -^ude; : : ; ; ; : : seW « ^socm^ 

Ira S i ISaSol SkiiiV.V.'. Sci».. B— 

address of the publisher is given in full only the first time the com- 

pany appears in the list. 
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Title Publisher^ 

Thurstone Examination in Clerical Work, 

Form A World Book Company 

Thurstone Examination in Typing, Form 

A. Psychological Corporation 

Tressler Minimum Essentials Test (Eng- 
lish) Public School Publishing Company 

3. Dexterity and Manipulative Tests 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability California Test Bureau 

3836 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. . Psychological Corporation 

O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test Human Engineering Laboratory 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 

O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test. ..... Human Engineering Laboratory 

Purdue Hand Precision Test. Lafayette Instrument Company 

Lafayette, Indiana 

Purdue Pegboard Science Research Associates 

Stanford Motor Skills Unit C. H. Stoelting 

4. Mechanical Tests 

Bennett’s Test of Mechanical Compre- 
hension, Forms A and AA Psychological Corporation 

Detroit Manual Ability. C. H.‘ Stoelting 

Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examina- 
tion, Form A Public School Publishing Company 

Industrial Training Classification Test . . Science Research Associates 
Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Boards. . . C. H. Stoelting 
Mellenbruch Tests of Mechanical Apti- 
tude . Science Research Associates 

Minnesota IMechanical Assembly Test. . . Psychological Corporation 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, Series B, 

Revised Series A A Science Research Associates 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test Psychological Corporation 

O’Connor Wiggly Block. Stevens Institute 

O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 

Junior Grade Psychological Corporation 

Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test. . . Division of Applied Psychology 

Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test. . . . Psychological Corporation 
SRA Tests of Mechanical Aptitude . .... Science Research Associates 

5. Personality Tests 

Allport Scale of Values Test Houghton Mifflin Company, 

2 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

1 The address of the publisher is given in full only the first time the com- 
pany appears in the list. 
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Title Publisher^ 

A-S Reaction (Beckman’s Revision) .... Psychological Corporation 

BelFs Adjustment Inventory Stanford University Press 

Benge Interest Test. Management Service Go. 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory. ..... Psychological Corporation 
California Test of Personality, Secondary 

Form A .... California Test Bureau 

Guilford Series of Personality Tests Sheridan Supply Company 

Beverly Hills, California 

Humm- Wadsworth Temperament Scale . D. G. Humm Personnel Service, 

Los Angeles, California 

Inventory of Factors S T D C R. ..... . Sheridan Supply Company 

Keeler Polygraph Associated Research Inc., 

43 X South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Laird’s I~E Test. Psychological Corporation 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory.. University of Minnesota Press 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Psycho-Somatic Inventory. Psychological Corporation 

Root’s New I-E Test Psychological Corporation 

Thurstone Personality Schedule. University of Chicago 


6. Interest Tests 


Brainard-Stewart Specific Interest In- 
ventories . . Psychological Corporation 

Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory . . Psychological Corporation 

Kuder Preference Record. ...... Science Research Associates 

Le Suer Occupational Interest Blank. . . . Psychological Corporation 

Link’s Personality Quotient Test. . ..... Psychological Corporation 

Manson Occupational Interest Blank for 

Women Psychological Corporation 

Minnesota interest Analysis . . ......... Psychological Corporation 

Primary Business Interests Test. Science Research Associates 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men Stanford University Press 
Thurstone Vocational Interest Schedule. Psychological Corporation 


7. Trade Tests 


Can You Read a Working Drawing? . ... Science Research Associates 

Can You Read a Micrometer? ...... . . - Science Research Associates 

Can You Read a Scale?. . . . . . . ..... ... Science Research Associates 

Purdue Vocational Tests 

1. Machine Shop and Machine Opera- ^ 

tion, • • • Science Research Associates 

(Total score for general machinist 
and sub-scores for operators of 

lathe, shaper and planer, grinder, 

milling machine, and bench 
, .workers)."'' 

1 The address of the publisher is given in Ml only the first time the com- 
pany appears in the list. 
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Publisher^ 

Science Eesearch Associates 
Science Research Associates 
Division of Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

8. Industrial Vision Tests 

Ortho-Rater Visual Classification Tests . . Bausch and Lomh Optical Company 

Rochester, New York 

Site-Screener American Optical Company 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Keystone Visual Safety Tests Keystone View Company 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 


' } The address of the publisher is given in full only the first time the com- 
pany appears in the list. 
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2. Electricity. 

3. Blueprint Reading. ■ • • • 

Purdue Industrial Mathematics Test. . . . 
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.'Abel, 'T. .M,,' cited, 97 
Ability : , 

basic causes of, 264 
defined, 52 
how measured, 52 
mechanical, tests {see Mechanical 
comprehension tests) 

Absenteeism : 

criterion for testing the tests, 55 
decrease of, through employee train- 
ing, 258 

Accident proneness: 
age and, 435 
causes of, 440 

Cleveland Railway Company, 
study, 439 
defined, 421 
emotional factors, 439 
external factors relating to, 430 
factors in, 422 
muscular speed and, 444 
nonpersonal factors in, 430 
perceptual speed and, 444 
plant experience, factor in, 435 
psychological: 

factors relating to, 432, 447 
tests and, 443, 444, 448 
reduction of, 448 
versus job, 425 

with similar hazards, 429 
vision and, 432, 448 
Accidents : 

American Engineering Council, 
study, 431 
causes of : 

physical conditions, 418 
psychological conditions, 418 
criterion for testing the tests, 55 
decrease of, with employee training, 
257 

departmental differences in, 431, 
453 


Accidents (Cont): 
emotional cycles and, 439 
Essex County Vocational School, 
study in, 443 
first-aid cases, 419, 420 
home cases, 419 

hospital visits, study of in steel 
mill, 423 et seq. 
industrial counselors and, 442 
lost-time, 419, 420 
mental ability and, 443 
preventability of, percentage, 418 
study in steel mill, 428 
types of, 431, 453 
vision and, 210, 211, 219 
Accomplishment, relation of neurotic 
tendencies to, 166 
Accounting, test for, 180 
Accuracy: 

of inspectors, measuring, 297 
speed, relation to, 152, 304 
Achievement tests: 
defined, 50 
forms of, 145 
function of, 145 
how given, 146 

miniature or job sample method, 
150 

oral trade questions, 146 
Purdue Achievement Tests, 49 
Purdue Vocational Tests, 155 
vocational achievement, measure- 
ment of, 162 
written: 

by whom used, 155 
uses of, 159 

Acuity, visual (see Vision in industry 
and Visual acuity) 

Adams, S., cited, 232 
Adaptability Test, 49, 85, 91, 93, 9o 
Adjusting, test for, 180 
Administrators of tests, 80-81 
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INDEX 



Arithmetic mean {see Mean, arith- 
metic) 

Armstrong, T. O., cited, Z29 
Army Alpha Mental Test, 443 
Arnold, J. N., cited, 157 
Arps, G. F., cited, 398 
Artistic interest test, 180 
Asbestos workers, achievement test 
for, 147-148 

Ascendancy in social situations, 173 
Asher, E. J,, cited, 84 
Assembly work: 

electrical, relation to vision, 218 
small, finger dexterity in, 132 
Assorting tin plate, 297 
Atlantic Refining Company, 340 
Attitudes (see also Morale) 
apprentices, 480 
exit interview, 470 
fatigue and, 416 
female employee, 480 
male employee, 480 
scale, 92 (see Attitude scale) 
survey: 

function of, 468 
questionnaire, sample of, 469 
value of, 470 
Attitude scale: 
administration, 465 
Bergen Scale for Measurement of 
Attitude of Employees Toward 
Their Company, 463 
construction, 464 

Uhrbrock Scale for Measuring Atti- 
tude of Employees Toward Their 
Company, 467 
value of, 467 

Autistic schizoid component, defined, 
169 

Ayers, A. W., cfW, 218 


Age of employees: 
accidents and, 435 
acuity and, 220 
color discrimination and, 224 
depth perception and, 223 
far acuity and, 222, 223 
merit rating, relation to, 355 
near acuity and, 221 
visual changes mth age, 219 
Agreeableness, defined, 173 
Aircraft propellers, inspectors, 318 
Alessi, S. L., cited, 384, 389 
Allen, E. P., cited, 142 
A.M.A. test chart, 196 
American Council on Education, 
Psychological Examination, 92, 
120 

American Engineering Council, safety 
and production study, 431 
American Medical Association : 
acuity notation, 197 
letter test charts, 198 
American Standard Safety Code for the 
Protection of Heads, Eyes, and 
Respiratory Organs, 238 
Anderson, L. D., cited, 110, 143 
Anderson, V. V., cited, 442 
Angles, A., cited, 410 
Applicants: 

application form, reaction to, 37-38 
information about, 36 
visual qualifications of, 192 
Application form, 23 
basic assumptions of, 37 
contents, suggestions for, 38-42 
disadvantages of, 37-38 
purpose of, 36-37 
Apprentices: 
attitudes of, 480 
selection of, 142, 159 
training of: 

co-operation with testing divi- 
sion, 283 

federal committee, 282 
instructional period, 282 
skilled tradesmen, 282 
Aptitude Index, 39 
Aptitude tests: 
defined, 50 

differentiated from achievement 
tests, 50 . 


. ■■ ' ' 

Bank employees, test of, 89 
Barnes, R. M., died, 400, 401, 402 
Barre, M. F., cited, 130 
Batson, W. H., cited, 287 
Bausch and Lomb Visual Classifica- 
tion and Placement Tests for 
Industry, 187, 213 
Beckett, W., cited, 408 
Bedaux units, defined, 250 
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Bedford, T., cited, 406, 407 
Bench: 

hands, selection of, 135, 136 
operations, technical information 
. in, test, 156 
Benge, E. J-, died, 375 
Bennett, G. K., cited, 101, 115 
Bennett Test of Mechanical Com- 
prehension, 49, 101, 117, 120 
Bergen, G. L. , cited, 474 
Bergen, H. B., cited, 463, 479 
Bergen Scale for Measurement of 
Attitude of Employees Toward 
Their Company, 463 
Berman, I. B.,, died, 130, 133 
Bernreuter, E. G., cited, 166, 167 
Bernreuter Personality Scale, 166, 168 
Bernreuter Scale, 90 
Bevington, S. M., cited, 412 
Bills, M. A., cited, 2, 89, 97 
Bingham, W. V., died, 25, 26, 345 
Bird, C., cited, 285 
Bishop, M. K., cited, 20 
Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency 
Tests, 153 

Blake, Joe, case, 278, 280-282 
Blankenship, A. B., cited, 250 
Blueprint reading, test, 157 
Blum, M,, cited, 132, 140, 460 
Blum Sewing Machine Test, 140 
Bock, A. V., cited, 410 
Bodily measurements, relation to 
dexterity, 123 
Bolanovich, D. J,, cited, 94 
Book, W. F., cited, 289 
Boredom, 396 
Boyd, J. D., died, 267, 268 
Bregman, E. 0., cited, 295 
Brewer, J. M., cited, 165 
Bricklaying, motion study of, 399, 
400, 401 

Bright, C. J-, cited, 175 
Bryan, W. L,, cited, 401 
Burk, S. L. H., ated, 375 
Buros, 0.1^,, cited, 87 
Burton, A., cited, 175 

C 

Caldwell, C. W., cited, 10, 157 
Candee, B., cited, 132, 140 


Capacity: 
defined, 51 
how measured, 52 
Cardall, A. J., cM, 180 
Cardall Primary Business Interest 
Test, 180 

Carroll, F. E., cited, 248 
Central tendency of data: 
arithmetic mean, 490 
median, 492 
mode, 495 

Chambers, E. G., cited, MS, 444, 447 
Chance-halves^' method of deter- 
mining reliability of selection 
test, 63 

Change Making Test, 90 
Charts: 

merit-rating, 323, 326 
Snellen letter test, 193, 196, 449 
Chave, E. J,, cited, 464 
Christy, F. C., cited, 170 
Civic relations of company and v^ages, 
364 

Clarke, W. V., cited, 90 

Class intervals, statistical data,, 487 

Clerical: 

selection, mental ability tests, 88, 
91, 92, 155 
publishers of, 527 
vision, job differences in, 229 
work, job sample of, 153 
workers, intelligence of, 2 
Cleveland Railway Company, acci- 
dent study, 439 
Clubs and lodges: 

belonging to, relation to success, 
40-41 

personality of members, measure- 
ment of, 168 

Coil winders, selection of, 134, 136 
Coleman, J. A., cited, 200 
Coler, C. S. , cited, 479 
Collecting, test for, 180 
Collective bargaining agreement, 369 
College graduates, training program 
for, 283 

Collier, H. E., died, 475 
Collins, S. D., cited, 221 
Color discrimination: 
accidents and, 433 
accurate, importance of, 185 
and age, 224, 225 
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Color discrimination (Cowt): 
distribution of scores, 190 
Ishihara Color Perception Test, 225 
relation to job performance, 124 
sex, relation to, 225 
''Come through,” defined, 50 
Committee on Lighting Practice, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 
237 

Committee on Work in Industry of 
the National Research Council, 
397 

Compensation, visual measurement 
for, 195 

Computational interest test, 180 
Conferences : 
inspectors, 313 
safety, 450 
supervisory training: 
evaluation of, 259 
program of, 278 

Contour Measuring Projector, 242 
Cooke, D. W., cited, 130 
Co-operation: 
defined, 173 
merit rating, 330 
Copeland, H. A., cited, 91 
Correlation, variable quantities: 
product-moment coefficient, 511 
rank-order method, 509 
Correspondence courses, 285 
Cost of living and wages, 364 
Costs of production and wages, 365 
Counseling by means of personality 
tests, 177 

Counselors, place in safety program, 
443 

Cox, J. R., cited, 109, 114 
Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test, 92, 
120 

Cox Mechanical Models Test, 109 
Cranemen, vision, job differences in, 
229 

Criteria for testing the tests, 53-56 

Culpin, M., cited, 401 

Cycloid disposition, defined, 172 

D 


Data: 

central tendency of, 490 {see also 
Central tendency of data) 



Data {Cont): 
correlation of, 508 
graphic representation of, 485 
scores (see Scores) 
variability, measures of (see Vari- 
ability of data) 

David, H. A., cited, Z29 
Davidson, H. P,, cited, 238 
Demotion, merit ratmg and, 331 
Departments: 

accident types, differences among, 
453 

equipment maintenance, 276 
hospital visits, rate differences, 431 
industrial engineering, 276 
inspection, 276 
personnel, 275 
Depression: 

and accident proneness, 439 
defined, 172 

economic, mistakes in hiring during, 
100 

Depression Scale, 174 
Depressive cycloid component, de- 
fined, 169 
Depth perception: 
age and, 2S3 
defined, 185 

Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Ex- 
amination, 102 
Deviation : 

mean, or average, 497 
standard, 498 

Dexterity, bodily measurements, rela- 
tion to, 123 
Dexterity tests: 

apprentices (se6 Apprentices, selec- 
tion of) 

criteria for judging results from, 139 
differentiated from mental ability 
tests, 122 

evaluation of, need for, 131 
finger dexterity (see Finger dex- 
terity) 

"follow-up” study, 135 
Hayes Pegboard, 123, 125 
jobs, use in, list of, 134 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability, 129 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test, 130 

miscellaneous types, 130 
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Dexterity tests (Cont): 

O’Connor Test of Finger Dexterity, 
13, 123, 124 
publishers of, 528 
Purdne Grooved Pegboard, 126 
Purdue Hand Precision Test, 128 
relation of speed of learning and 
results obtained from, 136-137 
test scores, 139 
typical tests, 124-131 
uses of, 131 

Dickinson, C., citedj 415 
Differences, individual (see Individual 
differences) 

Differentials in wages, 364 
Dill, A. B., ctied, 410 
Director, safety, 438 
Disabled, 34 

Discrimination against women and 
other groups, 367 

Dominance-submission, measure of, 
167 

Downey, J. E., ciied, 165 
, Downey Will-Temperament Scale, 165 
Drake, C. A., cited) 140, 444, 446, 470 
Drake, L. E., cf fed, 175 
Drill press operation, technical in- 
formation in, test, 156 
Driver, E. S., cited, 333, 340, 358 
Duke-Elder, W. S., cited, 227 


Eagle Pencil Company, 140 
Earnings: 

and eye care, relation between, 235- 
236 

and visual acuity, 213 

wages (see Wage) 

Education, formal : 

and subsequent success, relation 
between, 41 

exclusion from personal-history 
chart, 40 

Edwards, H. T., cited, 410 
Efficiency variations of present em- 
ployees, 57 
Electrical : 

assemblers, relation of vision to 
quality and quantity of work, 218 


Electrical (Coni.) : 
circuits, technical information in , 
test, 157 

common devices, technical informa- 
tion in, test, 157 

conductors, technical information 
in, test, 157 

fixture assemblers, selection of, 132 
measuring units, technical informa- 
tion in, test, 157 

repairman, job description, 30-31 
solderers: 

visual acuity of, 201 
visual requirements, pattern of, 
212-215 

Electricians, vision, job differences in, 
229 

Electricity, technical information in, 
test, 157 

Elementary statistical procedures, 485 
Elliot, R. M., cfM, no, 143 
Emotional: 

cycles and accidents, 439 
factors and proneness to accident, 
439 

maturity test, 442 
Employees: 

attitudes (see Attitudes) 
attitudes toward vision tests, 246 
bank, study, 89 

emotional factors in accidents, 439 
giving numerical value of ratings to, 
350 

high-ability, 2-3 
inexperienced, safeguarding, 449 
low-ability, 2 
morale (see Morale) 
new: 

testing tests on, 52, 59 
training of (see Training of 
employees) 

visual classification and place- 
ment, 191 

personality traits, 164 
present: 

percentage satisfactory, 70 
testing the tests on, 56 
training of (see Training of 

employees) 

testing of (see Employee testing) 
training of Training of em- 

ployees) 
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Employees (Con^.): 
transfer/ use of tests in, 56, 160 
visual: 

education, 245 
tests, 243 
Employee testing: 
advances in modern industry, trace- 
able to, 47 

as a placement program, 47-48 
as a selection program, 47-48 
bank, 89 

criteria for measuring value of, 
53-56 

employment procedures, supple- 
mental to, 46 
function of, 46, 47, 62 
general concepts of, 46 
group, 68 
individual, 68 

laboratories, dimensional control, 
316 

new employees, 59 
personality (see Personality tests 
and Personality traits) 
place of, 46 
present employees, 56 

areas of needed training, dis- 
covery of, 161 
program of, 47 
psychological metliods, 48 
selection ratio, 66 

testing tests on, 52 {see also Testing 
the tests) 

tests, type of, 49-50 
Employment: 

manager, mistakes made by, 100 
office, personnel procedures in, 46 
visual measurement for, 192 
Environment, effect on individual 
differences, 20-22 

Epileptoid component, defined, 169 
Equipment maintenance department, 
276 

Essex County Vocational School, 
study in accidents, 443 
Ewart, E., cited, 336 
Exit interview, attitude determina- 
tion, 470 

Experience and production, relation 
between, 18 
Eye care: 

electric solderers, effect on, 236 


Eye mre (Cont) : 
hosiery pairers, effect on, 235 
protection, devices for, 237-238 
Eyewear: 

glasses, effect on job performance 
232 

loopers, learning, effect on, 233 
occupational, maintenance of, 244 

■ F' 

Fair Labor Standards Act, 54, 363 
Farmer, E., cited, 401, 412, 444, 447 
Fatigue: 

conceptions of, 394 
illumination and, 403 
industrial, 396 {see also Industrial 
fatigue) 

morale and, 416 
nature of, 394 
physiological, 394 
psychological, 395 
reduction of {see Industrial fatigue) 
Favoritism and morale, 460 
Fear and accidents, 439 
Federal bureaus (ace United States) 
Ferree, C. E., 198 

Films, training, 274 
Financial incentives (see Incentives) 
Finger dexterity: 
in small assembly work, 132 
in watch making, 132 
pegboard, 13, 15 

Finger Dexterity Error Score, 76 
First aid, 419, 420 
Fisher, H. 'E., cited, 243 
Flanagan, J. C., cited, 167 
Fletcher, E. D., a7ed, 245 
Flinn, R. H., cited, 397 
Follow-up: 

accident proneness tests, 447 
dexterity tests, 135 
method, 59 

Forced distribution system, merit 
rating, 325 

Foremen {see Supervisors) 

Foxing calendar, job operation, 271 
Fraser, F. A., cited, 407 
Frequency distribution and polygon, 
485 
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G 

G A M I N factors, defined, 172 
Gardiner, G., cited, 473 
Garrett, H. E., cited, 59, 83, 490 
Gates, D S., cited, 435 
Gaugers, visual acuity of, 203 
Geiger, H. E., cited, 480 
Geographical factors in achievement 
tests, 149 

George-Deen Act, 284 
Ghiselli, E. E., cited, 142 
Giberson, L. G., cited, 479 
Giese, W. J., cited, 170, 188 
Gilbreth, F. B., cited, 399, 400, 401 
Gilbreth, L, M., cited, 400 
Glasses, use of for improved vision, 
230-232 

Goggles, use of, 451 
Goppert, H. R., cited, 11, 157 
Government control and wages, 363 
Graney, M. R., cited, 112, 118 
Green, H. J., cited, 130, 133 
Greenly, R. J., cited, 3, 13, 16, 96, 
134, 150, 253, 279, 320, 323, 480 
Greenwood, M., cited, 422 
Grievances, prevention of, 320 
Griffitts, C, H., cited, 123 
Grinder operation, technical informa- 
tion in, test, 156 
Group tests: 

mechanical comprehension, 101 
types of, 49-51 
Guilbert, H., cited, 452 
Guilford, J. P., cited, 172 
Guilford, R. B., ated, 172 
Guilford- Martin Inventory of Factors 
GAM IN, ,172 

Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory, 
173 

Guilford Series of Personality Tests, 
'172 ; ,,,, 

H 

Haggard, W. W., cited, 410 
Haines, C. E., cited, 479 
Hall, 0. M., cited, 116, 474 
Hall, P., cited, 479 
Hallock, F. L., cited, 479 
Halo effect: 
defined, 333 


Halo effect (Gonfi): 
factor analysis of, 336-340 
how minimized, 334 
operation of, 334-335 
Hanawalt, N. G., cited, 168 
Hanman, B., cited, 36 
Harrell, W., cited, 91, 109, 115, 118 
Hartmann, G, W., cite-d, 19, 20 
Hathaway, S. R,, cited, 174 
Hay, E. N., cited, 91, 375 
Hayes, E. G., cited, 125, 135 
Hayes Pegboard Test, 76, 123, 125, 
135,138,139 

Heidbreder, E., cited, 110, 143 
Heinrich, H. W., cited, 418 
Henig, M. S., cited, 443 
Heredity, effect on individual differ- 
ences, 20 

Hersey, R. B., cited, 413, 439, 441, 458 
Hewes, Ai, cited, 435 
High-school graduates : 
hiring of, 100 

job qualification test, 12-13 
High-testing group, division into, 67 
Hill, L. H., cited, 365, 371 
Hill, W. B., cited, 11, 157 
Hinckley, E. D., cite^d, 465 
Hines, M., cited, 13, 133 
Holliday, F., cited, 92 
Holzinger, K. J., cited, 379 
Hook, C. R, Jr., cited, 365, 371 
Hookers vision, job differences in, 229 
Hoppock, R, cited, 459, 460 
Hosiery inspectors, visual require- 
ments of, 217 
Hosiery loopers: 
consistency of production, 9 
distance acuity, changes in with 
experience, 226 

effect of heredity and environment 
on, 20-22 

eye wear, effect on, 233 
selection of, 141 
training of, 252, 267, 268 
vision and job efficiency, 206, 207 
Hosiery looping: 
aptitude tests of, 50 
demands of, 8 
dexterity test for, 130 
present employees, testing of, 58 
qualifications for, 18 
Hospital visit data, 423 et 
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Hours of work and fatigue, 410 
Houser, J. B., 467 

Howard, R. R., cf(ec?, 439 
Hull, G. L., cited, 69 
Hull, R. L., cited, 474 
Hume, C. 1)., cited, 10, 155 
Humes, J. F,, cited, 409 
Humm> Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale, 168, 169, 170, 171 
Hunt, H. C., cited, 165 
‘^Hunt-and-peck’’ system of learning, 
265 

Hurlock, E. B., cited, 478 
Hurt, J., cited, 131 

Hutcheon, N. B., cited, 86, 92, 120, 181 
Hypochondriasis Seale, 174 
Hysteroid component, defined, 169 

I 

Illumination and fatigue, 403 
Illumination Research Committee, 
404 

Improvement: 
merit rating and, 322 
methods, job analysis for, 28 
Impulsiveness and accidents, 439 
Incentives: 

fatigue, relation to, 398 
financial and fatigue, 414 
non~financial, 367, 415 
types of, 292 
wages (see Wage) 

Individual differences: 
effect of heredity and environment 
on, 20-22 

effect of training on, 17-19 
employer-employee relations, rela- 
tion to, 4-5 
extent of, 1-2 

human abilities, basic causes of, 264 
in dexterity, 131 
in industry, significance of, 1-22 
in job qualifications, 10, 23 
in productivity: 
defined, 5 

figures showing, 6, 7, 8, 9 
in vision, 15-16 
magnitude of, 5-10 
merit ratings, 16 

personnel manager, major function 
in connection with, 23 


Individual differences (Cant ) : 
psychology, relation to, 5 
questions concerning, 5 
social legislation, relation to, 3“4 
training, relation to, 4 
union contract, relation to, 3-4 
Individual tests, how given, 49 
Industrial: 

counselors and safety program, 442 
fatigue, 396 
attitude and, 416 
defined, 397 

efficiency, relation to, 397 
factors related to, 398 
hours of work and, 410 
incentives, relation to, 398 
financial, 414 
non-financial, 415 
mental abilities and, 416 
morale and, 416 
motion study and, 398 
music and, 408 
noise and, 407 
nourishment and, 409 
personality traits and, 416 
problems of, 397 
rest pauses and, 411 
temperature and, 406 
ventilation and, 406 
visual adaptability to job, 405 
work methods and, 398 
inspection (see Inspection) j 

mathematics: 

technical information in, 158 
test, 158 

merit rating (see Merit rating) 
relations department, training divi- 
sion of, 276 

training (see Training of employees) 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 

404 

Industrial Training Classification Test, 

108 

Industry, relation between school and, 

284 

Inferiority feelings, lack of, 173 
Injury, immediate attention to, 452 
In-service training: 
measurement of effectiveness, 260 
merit rating and, 332 

Inspection: : 

department, 276 
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Inspection (Cont): 

how accomplished, 296 " 

laboratories, dimensional control, 
316 

precision instruments, use of, 315 
tin plate, 296 *■ 

Inspector-packers, selection of, 142 
Inspectors: 
accuracy of, 297 
aircraft propellers, 318 
conferences, 313 

failures and successes, percentage 
of, 318 

job performance, comparison of, 308 
measuring accuracy of, 296 
motion pictures, 309 
selection of, 140, 153 
speed, 302 

tests for placement determination, 
304, 307 

emphasis of, 317 
toolmaking, 319 
training of, 313 
visual acuity of, 200, 201, 217 
Instrumental tests, defined, 50 
Insulation machine operators, selec- 
tion of, 134, 136 
Insurance: 

relation between type of prior 
experience and selling of, table, 43 
salesmen, tests for, 39 
Intelligence: 

relation to difficulty of w'ork, 2-3 
tests (see Mental ability tests) 
Interests: 

activities directed by, 177 
basic groups of, 180 
measurement of, difficulties, 178 
multiple factor in, 179 
Interest Seale, 174 
Interest tests: 

Cardall Primary Business Interests 
Test, 180 

industriai application of, 178 
Kuder Preference Record, 179 
publishers of, 529 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
178 

value to industry, 180-181 
vocational guidance, relation to, 177 
International Business IMachines Com- 
pany, 35 


Interview: 

basic principles of, 23 
conclusions derived from, reliabilitv 
of, 23 
exit, 470 
final, 23 

interviewer (see Interviewer) 
limitations of, 24, 27 
preliminary, 23, 26 
preparation for by interviewer, 
suggestions for, 25 
supplements to, 26 
Intemew Aids, 158 
Interviewer: 

information needed by, 26-27 
job analysis for personnel speci- 
fications, 27-33 
interview (see Interview) 
training of, 25 

Introversion-extraversion, imasure of, 
167 

L Q. scores, 84 
Irritability, lack of, 173 
Ishihara Color Perception Test, 226 
Ivy, A. C., czM, 411 

■ j, : 

Jackson, J. J., cited, 293 
Job: 

accident proneness and, 425 
activities, list of, 269 
analysis, information requircal b>' 
interviewer: 
defined, 27-29 
detailed form of, 30-31 
for methods of improvement, 28 
for personnel specifications, 28, 
29-33 

for setting the rates, 28 
for training purposes, 28, 268-273 
description: 

electrical repairman, 30-31 
for job evaluation, 373 
suggestions for, 32 
differences, merit rating, 353 
evaluation: 

advantages of, 370 
committee, 371 
getting jobs in line, 372 
job analysis and, 28 
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Jobj evaluation (Cont .) : 

job characteristics and point 
valiieSj 377 

job descriptions for, 373 
labor grades, 380, 381 
new jobs, provision for, 372 
program, installation of, 370, 371 
reliability of, 390 
scaling jobs: 

by comparing components of 
each job, 375 

by comparing elements of each 
j ob with predetermined point 
scale, 376 

by comparing entire jobs, 374 
by comparing entire job with 
predetermined scale, 376 
factors in, 375 
statistical studies of, 383 
supervisors and, 373 
systems of, 374 
wages and (see Wages) 
wage scale, converting into, 378 
typical jobs for, 379 
weighing items for, 382 
factors in, 383 
for the disabled, 34-36 
performance : 

and eye care, relation between, 
232 

as over-all trait in merit rating, 
345 

visual acuity and, 403 
qualifications, individual differ- 
ences, 10 

requirement profile, 33 
satisfaction and morale, 459 
template, 33 
trainer, 263 
function of, 267 

knowledge of learning character- 
istics, required by, 288 
qualifications of, 266 , 

responsibilities other than train- 
ing, 274 

training (see Training of employees) 
Jobe, F, W., cited, 188 
Johnson, D. L., cited, 120 
Johnson, H. M., cited, 75 
Jurgensen, C. E., cited, 130 


,K .. 

Kellog, a E., cited, S6 
Kennedy, P. H., cited, 410 
Kephart, N. C,, cited, 235 
Kerr, W. k., cited, 408, 409, 476 
Key punching machine operators, 
effect of improved illumination 
on, 403, 404 

Keystone Industrial Visual Service, 
193 

Kirkpatrick, F. Ei., cited, 408, 477 
Kitson, H. T>., cited, 291 
Knight, F. B., cited, 84, 289 
Knowles, A. S., cited, 329 
Kohn, H. A., cited, 348 
Kolstad, A., cited, 473, 474 
Konig, A., cited, 

KudeT,G.E., cited, m 
Kuder Preference Record, 179 
Kuhn, H. S., cited, 183, 186, 188, 225, 
233, 234 

Kurtz, A. L., cfied, 39, 41 
. L : 

Labor: 

collective bargaining agreement, 
369 

grades, job evaluation, 380 
-management: 

committees on job evaluation, 
369 

disputes, 361 
turnover: 

among laundry pressers, 33, 34 
as affected by psychological test- 
ing, 48 

correlation between easiest jobs 
and intelligence, 89 
decrease in by employee training. 
258 

relation to job placement accord- 
ing to ability, 2-3 
unions: 

and job evaluation committee, 
371 

and morale, 459 
and wages, 365 

place of in testing program, 56 
Laboratories, dimensional control, 316 
Laird, D. A., cited, 24 
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Landis, G., cited, 2A 
Langdon, J. N., cited, 409, 416, 459 
Larson, A. V., aied, 469 
Lathe operation, technical informa- 
tion in, test, 156 

Lawshe, G. H., Jr., cited, 3, 91, 97, 107, 
108, 118, 158, 255, 258, 259, 269, 
270, 315, 361, 384, 385, 388, 389, 
390,391 

Laycock, S. cited, 86, 92, 120, 181 
Layoffs.:' V ^ , 
merit rating and, 322 
testing, relation to, 56 
Learning: 

by new employees: 

immediate production, emphasis 
on, 266 

methods adopted by, 265, 266 
characteristics of, 285 
curves, 285 
interpretation of, 286 
value of, 286 

“hunt-and-peck'’ system, 265, 295 
motivation, importance of, 291 
old habits, unlearning of, 295 
plateau, 267, 287 
Lee, G. A., cited, 292, 415 
Leedke, H. H., cited, 219, 434 
Letters of recommendation: 
estimate of, 43 
frankness of, table, 44 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
39 

Lindahl, L. G., cited, 2^^, 272, 289 
Lindquist, E. F., cited, 64 
Lipmann, 0., cited, 435 
Literary interest test, 180 
Locke, H. W., cited, 479 
Locke, N., cited, 345 
Looping hosiery {see Hosiery, looping) 
Low-testing group, division into, 57 
Luckiesh, U., cited, 227, 403, 405 
Lytle, G. W., cited, 374, 383, 385 

M 

Machine: 

operators, selection of, 117 
shop, technical information in, test, 
155-156 

Machinists, vision of, job differences 
in, 229 


MacQuarrie, T. W., cited, 129 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
AbOity, 109, 129, 140 
Malcontents, test of, 173 
Maleski, A. A., cited, 384, 388 
Management: 

employee training, branch of, 275 
scientific, effects of, 275 
Manhattan High School for the 
Women’s Garment Trades, 97 
Manic cycloid component, defined, 
169 

Manic-depressive psychosis, 439 
Manipulative tests (see Dexterity 
tests) 

Man-to-man" estimates by super- 
visors, correlation with tests, 92 
Manual on Job Instruction, 264 
Mapel, E. B., cited, 260 
Marbe, K., cited, 422 
Married men with dependents, rela- 
tive success of, 39 

Masculinity of attitudes and interests, 
173 

Matching men and jobs, basic methods 
of, 23-25 

Mathematics, industrial, 158 
Mayo, E., cited, 461, 474, 475 
McClelland, D. C., cited, 167 
McComb, H. G., cited, 10, 11, 155, 157 
McDill, J. A., ciK 401 

McGehee, W., aW, 414 
McGregor, D., cited, 461 
McKinley, J, G., cited, 174 
McMurry, R. N., cited, 89, 120, 473 
Mean, arithmetic: 
defined, 490 
deviation, 497 
when to use, 495 

Mechanical ability tests (see Mechan- 
ical Comprehension tests) 
Mechanical comprehension tests: 
choosing a test, 116, 121 
comparison of tests, 113-115 
factors in, 113 
group: 

Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, 49, 101 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes 
Examination, 102 
Industrial Training Classification 
Test, 108 
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Mechanical comprehension tests, group 
(Cont): 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability, 109 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
92, 116, 118, 120, 121, 143 
O^Rourke Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, 104 

Purdue Mechanical Adaptability 
Test, 107 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Test, 105 

Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, 103 
individual: 

Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test, 92 
Cox Mechanical Models Test, 109 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Test, 110 

Connor Wiggly Block Test, 111 
Purdue Mechanical Assembly 
Test, 112 
types of, 109 

Ruder Preference Record, 180 
publishers of, 528 
purpose of, 101 
use in selecting: 
machine operators, 117 
pressmen, 116 

refrigerator plant mechanics and 
maintenance men, 118 
students of vocational training, 
120 

uses of, 116 
Median : 
defined, 492 
when to use, 495 
Medical examination, 23 
Mental ability: 
accidents and, 443 
fatigue and, 416 
Mental ability tests: 

Adaptability Test, 85 
American Council Psychological 
Examination, 92 
Army Alpha Mental Test, 443 
choice of, 87 

differentiated from dexterity tests, 
122 

functions of, 101 
in clerical selection, 88 
in selecting various jobs, 91 


Mental ability tests (Coni.) : 
Minnesota Clerical Test, 92 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, 92 
Moss Social Intelligence Test, 92 
Ohio State Psychological Test, 92 
Otis Self- Administering Test, 11, 
12, 49, 83 

Psychological Examination of the 
American Council on Education 
86 ' , 
publishers of, 526 
recommendations concerning, 97 
reliability of, in job placement, 82 
Relief Attitude Scale, 92 
Revised Beta Examination, 86 
teletype operator trainees, 93 
types of, 83 

which fail to predict, 96 
Wonderlic Personnel test, 84 
Mental M easurements Y earhook, 86 
Merit rating: 

age of employee, relation to, 355 
and job qualification, 16 
charts, 323, 326 

criterion for testing the tests, 55 
dangers of, 325, 333 
defined, 16, 320 
demotion, basis for, 331 
departmental differences in, 352 
factors affecting, 356 
grievances, prevention of, 330 
growth of, 320 

halo effect, 325 {see also Halo 
effect) 

improvement, basis for, 322 

industries using, 16 

job: 

differences in, 353 
performance improved by, 330 
layoff, basis for, 322 
numerical values of, giving of to 
employees, 350 
over-all distribution of, 17 
progress record, 326 
promotion, basis for, 322, 331 
purposes of, 322 
reliable: 

and unreliable, pooling of, 346 
coefficients, 348 
data on, 348 

failure to determine, 347 
supervisors and, 331 
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Merit rating (Con(.) - 
systems of, 323 

forced distribution, 325 
rank-order, 325 

suggested improvements in, 358 
testing personnel tests, basis for, 322 
training needs revealed by, 332 
traits: . 

interrelation of, 335-340 
over-all trait, use of, 345 
weighing of, 340 
hazards in, 343 
transfer, basis for, 322, 331 
values of, 328 
work habits, list of, 324 
years of service and, 356 
Merrill, E. B., citedj 193 
Metropolitan, accident proneness 
study, publication of, 439 
Micrometer j Can You Read? 158 
Miles, G. B., cited, 292, 410, 412, 415 
Milling machine: 

operation, technical information in, 
test, 156 
operators: 

visual acuity of, 199, 208 

visual requirements of, 216 
Miniature of job: 
defined, 59 

use in construction of achievement 
test, 150 

Miniature punch press, 150 
Minimum wage law, 78 
Mirmesota Clerical Test, 92 
Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests, 
143 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, 
110 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 174, 175 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, 92, 
116, 118, 120, 121, 143 
Minnesota Placing and Turning Test, 
140 

Minnesota Pate of Manipulation 
Test, 130, 133, 304 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 143 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Cler- 
ical Workers, 143 
Minton, J., cited, 193 
Mitchell, J. H., cited, 314 


Mode: 
defined, 495 
when to use, 495 
Monro, M. S., cited, 92 
Moore, B. Y., cited, 25, 2Q 
Moore, H*, cited, 95, 329 
Morale (see also Attitudes) 

^‘belonging and, 462, 474 
factors determining, 465, 457, 458, 
460, 471, 479 
fatigue and, 416 
favoritism and, 460 
importance of, 455 
job satisfaction and, 459 
measurement, 462 
attitude scales, 463 
non-monetary factors, 460 
physical facilities and, 461, 476 
praise and, 477 

promotion procedures and, 460 
rank and, 456, 460, 471 
social factors, 474 
steady employment and, 459, 460, 
461 

success and, 472 
supervision and 456, 473 
wage and, 456, 458 

payment methods and, 478 
reviews and, 477 
working: 

conditions and, 475 
hours and, 456 
Morton, N. W., died, 86 
Moss, F. K., cited, 227 
1 Moss Social Intelligence Test, 92 
Motion: 

economy, principles of, 400 
pictures of inspectors, 309 
study, 263, 276, 309, 398 
Motivation in learning, 291 
Motormeii, accident proneness 
among, 440 

Motor skills, test for, 133 
Mundel, M, E., cited, 400 
Murphy, J. F., cited, 474 
Murray, 1. M. L., dted, 411 
Muscio, B,, cited, 114 
Muscular: 

co-ordination, test for, 131 
speed and accident proneness, 444 
Musical interest test, 180 ’ 

Music and fatigue, 408 
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Musser, W ,, ciied^ 342 
Myers, C. S., citedj 410 


National Bureau of Standards, 238 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 376, 377, 382, 384, 
385, 386, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
320 

National Metal Trades Association, 
376 

National Research Council, 397 
National War Labor Board, 361 
Negro men, visual acuity of, 230 
Nervousness and accidents, 439 
Nervous tenseness, lack of, 173 
Neurotic tendency, measure of, 16 
Noise and fatigue, 407 
Non-financial incentives, 367, 415, 460 
Normal: 

component, defined, 169 
distribution, 489 
Norvell, cited, 289 
Nourishment and fatigue, 409 


Objectivity, defined, 173 
Occupational Counseling Techniques, 
146 

Occupational tests, 23 
O'Connor, J., cited, 13, 111, 133 
O'Connor Test of Finger Dexterity, 
13, 14, 78, 123, 124, 127, 132, 
133, 135, 138, 139, 143 
O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, 
133,143 

O'Connor Wiggly Block Test, 111 
^*Odds vs. even" method of determin- 
ing reliability of selection test, 63 
Office holder,” personality measure- 
ment of, 168 

Office of Production Management, 264 
Ohio State Psychological Test, 92 
Onerheim, J, I., cited, 470 
Optical aids, 241 
Oral trade questions: 
distribution of scores on achieve- 
ment test for asbestos workers, 148 
factors affecting validity of, 147 
validation of, 146 


' O'Rourke, L. J., cited, 104, 115 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test 
104. 

Ortho-Rater, 187, 188, 189, 192, 200 
224, 235, 434.' 

Osborne, E. E., cited,- 430 
Otis, A. S,, cited, 11, 83 
Otis, J, L., cited, M, 118, 143 
Otis Self- Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability, 11, 12, 49, 83, 120, 
121, 123 

Overt activity, general pressure for, 
172 

Owen, E. B., cited, 414 
Owen, H. F., cited, 10, 155 
Owen, H. G., cited, 1^7 


Packagers, selection of, 140 
Panlasigui, L, cited, 289 
Paper-and-pencil tests: 
achievement, 155 
defined, 50 

Paper machine operators and acci- 
dents, 434 
Paranoia Scale, 174 
Paranoid schizoid component, de- 
fined, 169 

Paterson, D. G., died, 110, 130, 133, 
143, 285 

Payroll jobs, listing of, 269 
Pennell, E. H., cited, 221 
Percentile scores, 83, 505 
Perceptual speed and accident prone- 
ness, 444 

Perrin, F. A. C., cited, 114 
Personal: 

history chart, 39-40 
protection, safety, 451 
Personality : 
tests: 

as a device for overcoming weak- 
nesses, 176 

Bernreuter Personality Schedule, 
166 

cautions in the use of, 175 
Downey Will-Temperament 
Scale, 165 

emotional maturity, use of in 
safety programs, 442 






Personality tests (Cont.) : 

Guilford-Martin Inventory of 
Factors GAMIN, 172 , 

Gnilford-Martm Personnel In- 
ventory, 173 

Guilford Series of Personality 
.Tests, 172 

Humm- Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Scale, 168 

in clinical and employment situa- 
tion of college students, 170, 171 
Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory, 174 
publishers of, 528 
Thurstone Personality Scale, 165 
validity of, 176 
traits: 

fatigue and, 416 
importance of, 164 
layoffs owing to, 165 
Personnel: 

data, statisticaranalysis of, 33 
manager, major functions of, 23 
specifications, job analysis, 28 
tests, 45 . 

Wonderlic Personnel Test, 49 
Persuasive interest test, 180 
Peters, C, C., 490 

Peterson, J., cited, 20 
Phorias : 

accidents and, 433 
defined, 186 
distribution of scores: 
lateral, 188 

near lateral, in hoisery workers, 
207 

near vertical, 189 

in milling machine operators, 
208 

Physical : 

causes of accidents, 418 
examinations, 196 
surroundings and morale, 476 
Physiological fatigue, 394 
Placement: 

as a function of testing, 48, 62 
visual measurement for, 191 
Planer operation, technical informa- 
tion in, test, 156 
Plateau in learning, 267, 287 
Polygon and frequency distribution, 
485 


Pond, M,, cited, 2, 89, 97 
Poppelreuter, W., 143 

Poppelreuter Tracing Test, 143 
Poppelreuter Weaving Test, 143 
Posters and placards, safety educa- 
tion, 450 

Praise, effect on morale, 477 
Precision instruments, use of in in- 
spections, 315 
Pressmen, selection of, 116 
Price, D,, aled, 158 
Productivity: 
and experience, 18 
criterion for testing the tests, 53 
individual differences in, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Product-moment coefficient, 511 
Profiling machine operators, visual 
requirements of, 216 
Promotion: 

criterion for testing the tests, 55 
merit rating and, 322 
procedure and morale, 460 
use of tests in, 16 1-1 62 
Psychasthenia Scale, 175 
Psychological: 

factors and accident proneness, 447 
fatigue, 395 

methods of testing, fallibility of, 48 
Psychological Examination of the 
American Council on Education, 
86 

Psychopathic Deviate Scale, 174 
Publishers of tests, 526 
Punch press: 
miniature job, 150 
operators, selection of, 134, 136, 150 
Purdue Achievement Tests, 49 
Purdue blueprint Beading Test, 157 
Purdue Grooved Pegboard Dexterity 
Test, 78, 126, 131, 133, 141 
Purdue Hand Precision Test, 76, 78, 
128, 304, 308 

Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test, 
49,107,115,118,119 
Purdue Mechanical Assembly Test, 
112, 118 

Purdue University Occupational Re- 
search Center, 192, 213 
Purdue Vocational Series, 10, 155, 157 
Push truck operators, visual rt^quirt^- 
ments for, 215 
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O 

Qualifications for job: 
individual differences, 10 
merit ratings, indications of, 15-16 
tests, 11-17 

visual differences, 15-16 
Quality of work, criterion for testing 
the tests, 53 

Quilling operators, selection of, 141 


Radio : 

assemblers, selection of, 132 
tube assemblers: 

near acuity, changes in with job 
experience, 227 
visual acuity of, 204, 205 
Railroads, visual standards in, 192 
Rand, G., cited^ 198 
Rank, effect on employee morale, 456, 
460, 471 
Rank-order: 
correlation method, 509 
system, merit rating, 325 
Raphael, W. S., cited, 92 
Ratee of pay, job analysis for, 28 
Rating, merit (see Merit rating) 
Ratio, selection, in testing, 66 
Recommendation, letter of, 43-44 
Referral, visual measurement for, 194 
Refrigerator plant mechanics and 
maintenance men, selection of, 
118 

Reliability of test: 
defined, 63 
how expressed, 63 
methods of determining, 63-64 
questions concerning, 64-66 
Relief Attitude Scale, 92 
Remmers, H. H,, cited, 111, 480 
Renshaw, S,, cited, 274 
Rest pauses and fatigue, 411 
Results, knowledge of in training, 288 
Revised Beta Examination, 86 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Test, 
105, 115 

Reymert, M. L., died, 348 
Rhathymia, defined, 172 
Rhinehart, J. B., cited, 86 
Rice, S. A., cited, 24 


Richardson, H, M., 168 

Roberts, E. B., cited, 460 
Rogers, H. B., cited, 239, 296 
Roofers, achievement test for, 147- 
148 

Rupe, J. C., cited, 222 
Russ, J. J., cited, 460 
Russell, J. T., cited, 66, 74, 521 

Safety: 

and production, 431 
conferences, 450 
consciousness, budding of, 449 
director, 438 

expert, compared to job trainer, 262 
goggles, 195, 451 
program of, 452 
inexperienced employees: 
safeguarding of, 449 
training of, 449 
injuries, care of, 452 
personal protection, 451 
physical equipment for, 451 
posters and placards, 450 
program, 438 

Salary reviews, effect on morale, 477 
Sales: 

office work, test for, 180 
store work, test for, 180 
Sales Checking Test, 90 
Salesmen : 
insurance, 39, 43 
qualifications for, 26-27 
Salter, G. A., cited, 384 
Sampter, H. C., cited, 401 
Scale, Can You Read? 158 
Scaling, job evaluation, 374 
Scheidt, V. P., cited, 408 
Schell, J. W., cited, 111 
Schizophrenia Scale, 175 
Schmidt, H. O., cited, 175 
Schmitt, E., cited, 435 
School: 

use of achievement tests by, 162 
work, incentives, 478 
Schultz, R. S., cited, 480 
Science Research Associates, 105, 108, 
126 

Scientific interest test, 180 
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Scores: 

comparable, 501 
percentile, 83, 505 
Screening tests, 190 
Seashore, R. H., cited, 114, 133, 264, 
266 

Seashore, S. E., czieci, 336 
Security and morale, 459, 460, 461 
Selection tests {see also Tests) : 
achievement (see Achievement tests) 
battery of, 75 

dexterity (see Dexterity tests) 
functional value of, 62 
manipulative (see Dexterity tests) 
mechanical comprehension (see Me- 
chanical comprehension tests) 
mental ability (see Mental ability 
■■■■tests) 

percentage of present employees 
and, 70 

selection ratio, 66, 52 1-525 
testers, training of, 80 
validity and reliability of, 62 
when many applicants are being 
hired for a variety of Jobs, 62 
Self-confidence, measure of, 167 
Self-sufficiency, measure of, 166 
Semanek, I., cited, 118 
Sewing machine operators, selection 
of, 140 

Shaper operation, technical informa- 
tion iu, test, 156 

Shartle, C. L., citedj 31, 32, 56, 116, 
146, 181, 385 
Sheddan, B. R,, cited, 92 
Shellow, S. M., cited, 89 
Shephard, C. F., cited, 186 
Shephard, J. L., cited, 477 
Shrosbree, G., dted, 438 
Shuman, J. T,, cited, 120 
Single men without dependents, rela- 
tive success of, 39 
Site-Screen er, 193 
Skilbeck, O., cited, 412 
Slides, training, 274 
Slocombe, C. S., cited, 330, 422 
Smith, H. C., cited, 409 
Smith, M., died, 401 
Smith, P., cited, 142 
Smith-Hughes Act, 285 
Snell, A. C., cited, 186, 193, 197, 198 
Snellen letter test, 193, 196, 449 , , 


Sociability, measure of, 167 
Social: 

factors in morale, 474 
intelligence test, 92 
introversion-extroversion, 172, 175 
legislation, knowledge of by super- 
visors, 276 

service interest test, 180 
Speed and accuracy, relation between, 
152, 304 

Standard deviation: 
defined, 498 
uses of, 498, 501 
Stanford Motor Skills Unit, 133 
Starling, E, H., dted, 395 
Starr, R. B., died, 16, 320, 323 
States aid to training program, 284 
Statistical: 

procedures, elementary, 485 
studies, job evaluation, 383 
S T D C R factors, defined, 172 
Stead, W. H,, cited, 56, 146, 385 
Stenographer-filing, test for, 180 
Stenographic tests, 89-90, 153 
Stenquist, J. Jm, cited, 103, 114, 115 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
103 

Stereopsis: 
defined, 185 

distribution of scores, 189 
Sterling, S., cfied, 197 
Stetson, R. H., died, iOl, 402 
Stevason, C. C., died, 10, 155 
Stevens, A, F., Jr., died, 438 
Stevens, S. N., dted, 91, 334 
Steward, V., dted, 39, 42 
Stock, F. G. L., dted, 407, 416, 459 
Strip calender, job operation, 271 
Strong, E. K., Jr.., dted, 178 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
178 179 

Stump, N. F,, died, 210, 211, 434 
Submission-dominance, measure of, 
167 

Success and employee attitude, 472 
Super, D. E., dted, 472 
Supervision, effect on morale, 456, 473 
Supearvisors: 
and merit rating, 331 
cotton-mill, mental ability of, 91 
duties of, ‘276 
function of, 275 
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Supervisors (Con#.): 
interests, tests of, 181 
job evaluation program, co-opera- 
tion with, 373 

knowledge of company policy, test 
lor, 280 

personality measurement of, 168 
qualifications of, 276 
selection of, 94-95 
training of: 

conferences, 259 
discussion topics, 278 
program, 278 

vision, job differences in, 229 
Supply and demand and wages, 363, 
369 

r , 

Tachistoscopic airplane recognition, 
273-274 

Tally marks, statistical data, 487 
Taylor, A. K., died, 404 
Taylor, H. C., died, 66, 74, 348 
Taylor, H. R., died, 250, 521 
Taylor-Russell Tables, 74, 521-525 
Technical Information in Machine 
Shop Test, 10, 155 

Technical Information Related to 
Electricity, test, 11 
Technical Information Test for Elec- 
tricians, 157, 160 

Telegraphers’ cramp, motion study, 
401 

Teletype operators, 93 
Temperament (see Personality tests) 
Humm- W ads worth Temperament 
Scale, 168 

Temperature and fatigue, 406 
Tenure, criterion for testing the tests, 
54 

Terrell, C. M., died, 273 
Tester, training of, 80 
Testing: 

employee (see Employee testing) 
program, evaluation of, 48-49 
Testing the tests: 
criteria: 

absenteeism, 55 
accidents, 55 
defined, 53 

learning time, or training cost, 54 
merit ratings, 55 


Testing the tests, criteria (Coni.): 
production, 53 
promotions, 55 
quality of work, 53 
tenure on the job, 54 
experimental approach, 52 
merit rating and, 322 
on new employees, 52, 59 

criteria for judging results of, 60 
hiring, relation to, 60 
two methods of, 60-61 
when given, 59 
on present employees, 52, 56 
differentiation between ability 
and experience, 57-59 
method of, 56 
objection to, 58 
on hosiery loopers, 58 
results, analysis of, 57 
Tests: 

achievement (see Achievement tests) 
apprentice selection, 142, 159 
dexterity (see ^Dexterity tests) 
emotional maturity, 442 
for placement of inspectors, 304, 307 
group, 49-51 

industrial placement, 48, 62 
information, technical, 10, 11 
inspector placement, 304, 307 
instrumental, 50 

intelligence (see Mental ability 
tests) 

interest (see Interest tests) 
manipulative (see Manipulative 
tests) 

mental ability (see Mental ability 
tests) 

muscular co-ordination, 131 
personality (see Personality tests) 
personnel, 45 

selection (see Selection tests) 
types of, 49-51 
typewriting, 51 
vision, 15-16 

Textile workers, training of, 250 
Thinking intro version-extra version, 
defined, 172 

Thorndike, E. L., died, 292, 294, 295, 
333, 462 

Thornton, G. R., died, 107 
Thurstone, L. L., died, 86, 166, 179, 
464 
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Thurstone, T. G., ctM, 86, 166 
Thurstone Employment Tests, 154 
Tliurstone Examination in Typing, 
biyiu 

Thurstone Personality Schedule, 166 
Tiffin, J., cited, 3, 13, 84, 91, 96, 97, 
108, 118, 134, 150, 156, 188, 191, 
225, 239, 296, 315, 336, 342, 361 
Tilton, J. W., cited, 295 
Tindall, 476 

Tin plate inspection, 296 
Toolmaking, inspection of, 319 
Toops, H. K., cited, 110, 143 
Trabue, M. R., cited, 130, 133 
Tradesmen and accidents, 434 
Trade tests, publishers of, 529 
Trade Test Standard Manual for 
Written and Practical Tests, 382 
Training: 

cost, criterion for testing the tests, 54 
job analysis for, 28 
teletype operators, 93 
the interviewer, 25 
the tester, 80 
Training of employees: 

apprentice, 282 (see also Apprentice 
Training) 

as a branch of management, 275 
college graduates, 283 
conferences, supervisory training, 
259 

co-operative system of higher edu- 
cation, 284 

correspondence courses, 285 
experts, use of, 249 
hoisery loopers, 267, 268 
inexperienced employees for safety, 
449 
job: 

analysis for, 268-273 
trainer, part in (see Job trainer) 
knowledge of results in, 288 
learning (see Learning) 
measurement of training: 
absenteeism, decrease of, 258 
accidents, decrease of, 257 
breakage, decrease in, 256 
company policy, 259 
consumable supplies, decrease in 
use of, 256 

labor turnover, reduction of, 258 
learning curves: 
hoisery loopers, 252 


Training of employees, measurement 
of training, learning curves, 
(Cont): 

textile workers, 251 
learning rate, increase of, 255 
number of operators, 254 
production, 250 
production time, 253 
technical information, 259 
♦ value of, 250 
merit rating and, 332 
motivation, 291 
of new employees, 264 
of present employees, 261 
program, 266, 283 
rewards and punishments, 292 
sources of information for, 263 
specific features of job, attention to, 
293 

states aid to, 284 
supervisory (see Supervisors) 
tachistoscopic airplane recognition, 
273-274 

transfer of training, 293 
negative or interference, 295 
types of training, 261 
visual-aid devices, 274 
vocational, 120 

Training Within Industrj’^ (TWI) 
Division of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council on Na- 
tional Defense, 264 
Traits: 

intercorrelation in 12-item merit 
rating scale, 335-340 
weighing of, 3^ 

Transfer of employees: 
merit rating and, 322, 331 
testing, relation to, 56 
use of tests in, 160, 181 
Transfer of training, 293 
Troland, L. T., cited, 403 
Troublemakers, test of, 173 
True-false oral trade questions, 149 
Tungsten discs, stroke pattern of, 272 
TWI, 264 

Typewriting tests, 51, 153, 154 

U 

XJhrbrock, R. S,, cited, 466, 471, 4^ 
Uhrbrock Be*ale for Measuring Atti- 
tude of Employees Toward Their 
Company, 467 
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United States: ■ 

Department of Labor, job (Ascrip- 
tions by, 31 

Employment Service, job descrip- 
tion, 31 

National Apprenticeship Program 
(War Manpower Commission 
Bnrean of Training, Apprentice- 
Training Service) 

Office of Production Management, 
264 

Upgrading, 313, 372 

V 

Validity of tests: 
defined, 62 

how expressed in industrial place- 
ment, 63 

personality test, 176 
psychological, how expressed, 63 
questions concerning, 64-66 
VanderMeer, A. W., dted^ 27A 
Van Voorhis, W. It., cited, 490 
Variability of data: 
average deviation, 497 
correlation of (see Correlation, 
variable quantities) 
mean deviation, 497 
measures of, 496 
scores, comparable, 501 
standard deviation, 498, 500 
Ventilation and fatigue, 406 
Vernon, H. M., cited, 397, 406, 412, 
430 

Vestibule training (see Training of 
employees) 

Victor Adding Machine Company, 
attitude survey, 468, 469 
Vision in industry : 
accidents and, 209-212, 219, 432 
A.M.A. test chart, 196 
American Medical Association no- 
tation, 197 

Bausch and Lomb Visual Classifi- 
cation and Placement Tests for 
Industry, 187 
changes : 
with age, 219 
with job experience, 225 
classification, 184 ^ 

, Contour Measuring^ Projoctqr,^ 2^’ -I, 
; differences in^ 15 1 ^ I ;■ * ; 

‘ ! ; i?" , ; ’■ ' ^ f ' ? i - ?! ' 


Wision in industry (Cont): 
earnings, relation to, 235-237 
employee education, 245 
eye care, increased production as a 
result of, 235 
glasses, use of, 230-232 
hazards, visual, 237 
improvements in, 230 
individual differences in, 188 
job differences in, 228 
job proficiency, relation to: 
electric soMerers, 201 
gaugers, 203 
hosiery loopers, 206 
in heavy industry, 208 
inspectors, 200, 201 
m iiling machine operators, 1 99, 
208 

radio tube assemblers, 204, 205 
relation to, 198, 199 
Keystone Industrial Visual Service, 
193 

measurement, need for, 184 
for compensation purposes, 195 
for employment, 192 
for placement, 191 
for referral, 194 

minimum visual standards, reac^ 
tions to, 193 

nonliterate test charts, 198 
Ortho- Rater, 187 
color test, 224 

quality of work, relation to, 218 
quantity of work, relation to, 218 
relation to job performance, 183 
retests of, 241 
screening tests, 190 
Site-Screener, 193 
Snellen letter test, 193 
tests, publishers of, 530 
Visual: 
acuity: 

accidents and, 433 
and accuracy, 313 
and age, 220 
defined, 185 
depth perception: 
ajccidents and, 433 
^.^^4 and, 223 

..,..^ytt::^epgnations,:,197 .. 

dwance, hoisery looping, changes 
'v; ; ' in, 226 
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Visual, acuity (Cont): 

distribution, in steel mill, 15, 18^ 
earnings, relation to, 213 
high distance, desirability of, 201 
job performance and, 403 
near, ‘‘passing score,’’ 202 
near, radio tube assemblers, 
changes in with experience, 227 
Negro men, compared with white 
men and women, 230 
sex, relation to, 223 
with glasses, effect on, 221 
without glasses, 222 
aid devices, training, 274 
deficiencies, treatment of, 194 
maintenance: 

eye care (see Eye care) 
job simplification, 239 
optical aids, 241 
practices, codification of, 237 
performance profiles, 215, 216, 217 
program, 194 
requirements, pattern of: 
electric solderers, 212, 213, 214-216 
profiling machine operators, 216 
milling machine operators, 216 
push truck operators, 215 
skills: 

general characteristics of, 184 
improvement of, 194 
working areas and distances, 240 
Viteles, M. S., cited, 20, 114, 413, 422 
Vocational : 

achievement, measurement of, 162 
counseling, 177, 178 
training, 120 


Wadsworth, G. W., cited, 92 
Wages: 

civic relations of company and, 364 
collective bargaining agreement, 
369 

company policy, development of, 
368 

cost of living and, 364 
costs of production and, 365 
differentials in, 364 
discrimination in, 367 
earnings {see Earnings) 
factors affecting, 362, 366 
government control and, 363 
incentive plan, 366 


Wages {Cont.): 
insjiectors, tin plate, 297 
job evaluation ^nd, 370 (see also Job 
evaluation) 
labor grades and, 380 
labor-management disputes over, 
361 

morale and, 456, 458 
organized labor and, 365 
payment plan, 275, 291, 366 
morale and, 478 
reviews and morale, 477 
supply and demand and, 363, 369 
Wage Stabilization Section, Fair 
Labor Standards Act, 363 
Warner, C. G., cited, 406 
Watch making, finger dexterity in, 
132 

Wells, D., cited, 187, 188 
Western Electric Company, 96, 121, 
123, 138, 264, 442 
Weston, H. C., cited, 232, 404 
Wetzel, M,, cited, 403 
Wherry-Dolittle Technique, 385 
Whitehead, T. N., cited, 461 
Willoughby, E. E., died, 166 
Wilson, E. F., died, 384, 389, 391 
Wirt, S, E., cited, 188, 191, 192, 194, 
215, 219, 221, 236, 434 . 

Witmer, L. E., died, 92 
Women, wages of, 367 
Wonderlic, E. F., cited, 84, 91, 334 
Wonderlic Personnel Test, 49, 84, 94 
Wood, W. F., cited, 33 
Woods, H. M., died, 422 
Woodworth, E. S., died, 294 
Woodyard, E., died, 295 
Work: 

conditions and morale, 475 
history, 42-43 
hours and morale, 456 
Workers, clerical, intelligence of, 2 
Working Drawing, Can You Readf 158 
Worry and accidents, 439 
Wright, H, A., died, 442 
Wyatt, S., died, 407, 409, 416, 459 

y 

Yagloglu, C. P., died, 407 
Yoder, D., cUed, 364, 366 

Z 

Xerga, J. 1., died, 27, 28, 323 ^ ■ 
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